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Gorne home in the carriage Zoe 
was silent, but Severne talked 
nineteen to the dozen. Had his 
object been to hinder his com- 
panion’s mind from dwelling too 
long on one thing, he could not 
have rattled the dice of small talk 
more industriously. His words 
would fill pages; his topics were 
that Miss Gale was an extraordi- 
nary woman, but too masculine for 
his taste, and had made her own 
troubles setting up doctress, when 
her true line was governess—for 
boys. He was also glib and satir- 
ical upon that favourite butt, a 
friend. 

“Who but a soi-disant woman- 
hater would pick up a strange 
virago, and send his sister to her 
with twenty pounds? T’ll tell you 
what it is, Miss Vizard 2 

Here Miss Vizard, who had sat 
dead silent under a flow of words, 
which is merely indicated above, 
laid her hand on his arm to stop 
the flux for a moment, and said 
quietly—“ Do you know her ?—tell 


me.” 
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“ Know her !—how should 1 7” 

“I thought you might have met 
her—abroad.” 

“Well, it is possible, of course, 
but very unlikely. If I did, I 
never spoke to her, or I should 
have remembered her. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“She seemed very positive; and 
I think she is an accurate person. 
She seemed quite surprised and 
mortified when you said * No,’” 

“ Well, you know, of course it is 
a mortifying thing when a lady 
claims a gentleman’s acquaintance, : 
and the gentleman doesn’t admit 
it. But what could I do? I 
couldn’t tell a lie about it—could 
1?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ T was off my guard and rudish ; 
bnt you were not. What tact !— 
what delicacy !—what high breeding 
and angelic benevolence !—and so 
clever too !” 

“Oh, fie! you listened !” 

“You left the door ajar, and I 
could not bear to lose a word that 
dropped from those lips so near 
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me. Yes, I listened, and got such 
a lesson as only a noble, gentle lady 
could give. I shall never forget 
your womanly art, and the way you 
contrived to make the benefaction 
sound nothing. ‘We are all of us 
at low water in turns, and for a 
time, especially me, Zoe Vizard ; 
so here’s a trifling loan.’ A loan! 
—you'll never see a shilling of it 
again! No matter. What do 
angels want of money ?” 

“ Oh, pray,” said Zoe, “ you make 
me blush.” 

“Then I wish there was more 
light to see it—yes, an angel. Do 

ou think I can’t see you have done 
all this for a lady yea do not really 
approve? Fancy! a she-doctor !” 

“ My dear friend,” said Zoe, with 
a little juvenile pomposity, * one 
ought not to judge one’s intellectual 
superiors hastily, and this lady is 
ours;” then gliding back to herself 
— and it is ny nature to approve 
what those I love approve ; when it 
is not downright wrong, you know.” 

“Oh, of course, it is not wrong ; 
but is it wise ?” 

Zoe did not answer: the question 
puzzled her. 

“ Come,” said he, “I'll be frank, 
and speak out in time. I don’t 
think you know your brother Har- 
rington. He is very inflammable.” 

“ Tnflammable !—what! Harring- 
ton? Well, yes—for I’ve seen 
smoke issue from his mouth—ha, 
ha!” 

“Ha, ha! Ill pass that off for 
mine some day when you are not 
by. But, seriously, your brother 
is the very man to make a fool 
of himself with a certain kind of 
woman. He despises the whole 
sex—in theory ; and he is very hard 
upon ordinary women, and does 
not appreciate their good qualities. 
But, when he meets a remarkable 
woman, he catches fire like tow. 
He fell in love with Mademoiselle 
Klosking.” 
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“Oh! not in love.” 

“T beg your pardon. Now this 
is between you and me—he was 
in love with her—madly in love, 
He was only saved by our coming 
away. If those two had met, and 
made acquaintance, he would ‘have 
been at her mercy. I don’t say any 
harm would have come of it; but I 
do say that would have depended on 
the woman, and not on the man.” 

Zoe looked very serious, and said 
nothing. But her long silence show- 
ed him his words had told. 

“ And now,” said he, after a judi- 
cious pause, “here is another re- 
markable woman—the last in the 
world I should fancy; or Vizard 
either, perhaps, if he met her in 
society. But the whole thing oc- 
curs in the way to catch him. He 
finds a lady fainting with hunger. 
He feeds her; and that softens his 
heart to her. Then she tells him 
the old story—victim of the world’s 
injustice--and he is deeply inte- 
rested in her. She can see that; 
she is as keen as arazor. If those 
two meet a few more times, he will 
be at her mercy: and then won’t 
she throw physic to the dogs, and 
jump at a husband six feet high, 
and twelve thousand acres? I don’t 
study women with a microscope, as 
our woman-hater does; but I notice 
a few things about them; and one 
is that their eccentricities all give 
way at the first offer of marriage. 
I believe they are only adopted in 
desperation, to get married. What 
beautiful woman is ever eccentric? 
catch her; she can get a husband 
without. That doctress will prescribe 
Harrington a wedding - ring; and, 
if he swallows it, it will be her last 
prescription ; she will send out for 
the family doctor after that, like 
other wives.’ 

“ Youalarm me,” said Zoe. “ Pray 
do not make me unjust. This is a 
lady with a fine mind; and not a 
designing woman.” 
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~ “Oh, I don’t say she has laid any 
plans; but these things are always 
extemporised the moment the chance 
comes. You can count beforehand 
on the instincts of every woman 
who is clever and needy, and on 
Vizard’s peculiar weakness for wo- 
men out of the common. He is 
hard upon the whole sex; but he is 
no_match for individuals. He own- 
ed as much himself to me one day. 
You are not angry with me?” 

“No, no. Angry with you ?” 

“Tt is you I think of in all this. 
He is a fine fellow, and you are 
proud of him. I wouldn’t have 
him marry to mortify you. For 
myself, while the sister honours me 
with her regard I really don’t much 
care who has the brother and the 
acres. I have the best of the bar- 
gain.” 

Zoe disputed this—in order to 
make him say it several times. 

He did, and proved it in terms 
that made her checks red with mo- 
desty and gratified pride; and by 
the time they had got home, he had 
flattered everything but pride, love, 
and happiness, out of her heart, poor 
girl. 
~ ‘The world is like the Law, full of 
implied contracts ; we give and take, 
without openly agreeing to: subtle 
Severne counted on this, and was 
not disappointed. Zoe rewarded 
him for his praises, and her hap- 
piness, by falling into his views 
about Rhoda Gale. Only she did 
it in her own ladylike way, and 
not plump. 

She came up to Harrington, and 
kissed him, and said, “Thank you, 
dear, for sending me on a good 
errand. I found her in a very mean 
apartment, without fire or candle.” 

“ T thought as much,” said Vizard. 

“ Did she take the money ?” 

“Yes; as a loan.” 

“Make any difficulties ?” 

“A little, dear.” 

Severne put in his word. “ Now, 
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if you want to know all the tact 
and delicacy with which it was 
done, you must come to me; for 
Miss Vizard is not going to give 
you any idea of it.” 

“Be quiet, sir, or I shall be very 
angry. I lent her the money, dear 
and her troubles are at an end; for 
her mother will certainly join her 
before she has spent your twenty 
pounds, Oh, and she had not 
parted with her ring; that is a com- 
fort, is it not ?” 

“You are a good-hearted girl, 
Zoe,” said Vizard, approvingly 
then, recovering himself, “ but don’t 
you be blinded by sentiment. She 
deserves a good hiding for not part- 
ing with her ring. Where is the 
sense of starving, with thirty pounds 
on your finger ?” 

Zoe- smiled, and said his words 
were harder than his deeds. 

“ Because he doesn’t mean a word 
he says,” put in Fanny Dover, un- 
easy at the long cessation of her 
tongue, for all conversation with 
Don Cigar had proved impracti-°” 
cable. 

“ Are 
Disdain ?” said Vizard. 
you were gone to bed.” 

“You might well think that. I 
had nothing to keep me up.” 

Said Zoe, rather smartly, “Oh 
yes, you had—Curiosity ;” then, 
turning to her brother, “in short, 
you may make your mind quite 
easy. You have lent your money, 
or given it, to a worthy person, but 
a little wrong-headed. However” 
—with a telegraphic glance at Se- 
verne—“ she is very accomplished ; 
a linguist; she need never be in 
want; and she will soon have her 
mother to help her and advise her: 

erhaps Mrs. Gale has an income; 

if not, Miss Gale, with her abilities, 
will easily find a. place in some 
house of business, or else take to 
teaching. If I was them I would 
set up a school,” 


you there still, my Lady 


“T thought 
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Unanimity is rare in this world ; 
but Zoe’s good sense carried every 
vote. Her prompter, Severne, nod- 
ded approval. Fanny said, “ Why, 
of course ;” and Vizard, who, it was 
feared, might prove refractory, as- 
sented even more warmly than the 
others. “ Yes,” said he, “ that will 
be the end of it. You relieve me 
of a weight. Really, when she told 
me that fable of learning maltreated, 
honourable ambition punished, jus- 
tice baffled by trickery, and virtue 
vilified, and did not ery like the 
rest of you, except at her father 
dying in New York the day she won 
her diploma at Montpelier, I for- 

ave the poor girl her petticoats— 
indeed I lost sight of them: she 
seemed to me a very brave little 
fellow, damnably ill used; and I 
said, ‘ This is not to be borne ; here 
is a fight, and justice down under 
dirty feet.’ What, ho !”"—(roaring 
at the top of his voice.) 

Zoe and Fanny (screaming and 
pinching each other), “ Ah! ah!” 

“ Vizard to the rescue !” 

“ But, with the evening, cool re- 
flection came. A sister, youthful, 
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but suddenly sagacious (with a 
gleam of suspicion), very suddenly, 
has stilled the waves of romance, 
and the lips of beauty have uttered 
common-sense. Shall they utter it 
in vain? Never! It may be years 
before they do it. again. We 
must not slight rare phenomena. 
Zoe locuta est, Eccentricity must 
be suppressed. Doctresses, warned 
by a little starvation, must take the 
world as it is, and teach little girls 
and boys languages, and physic 
them with arithmetic and the 
ap these be drugs that do not 
ill; they only make life a burden. 
I don’t think we have laid out our 
twenty pounds badly, Zoe, and 
there is an end of it.” The in- 
cident is emptied, as the French 
say, and (lighting bed candles) 
the ladies retire with the honours 
of war. “Zoe has uttered good 
sense, and Miss Dover has done 
the next best thing, she has said 
very little 

Miss Dover shot in contemptu- 
ously, “I had no companion : 
“For want of a fool to speak her 
mind to.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ingenious Mr. Severne having done 
his best to detach the poor doctress 
from Vizard and his family, in 
which the reader probably discerns 
his true motive, now bent his mind 
on slipping back to Homburg and 
looking after his money. Not that 
he liked the job: to get hold of it 
he knew he must condense rascality ; 
he must play the penitent, the lover, 
and the scoundrel, over again, all in 
three days. 

Now, though his egotism was 
brutal, he was human in this, that 
he had plenty of good-nature skin- 
deep, and superficial sensibilities, 
which made him shrink -a little 
from this hot-pressed rascality and 


barbarity. On the other hand, he 
was urged by poverty, and, laugh- 
able as it may appear, jealousy. 
He had observed that the best of 
women, if they are not only aban- 
doned by him they love, but also 
flattered and adored by scores, 
will sometimes yield to the joint 
attacks of desolation, pique, van- 
ity, &. 

In this state of fluctuation he 
made up his mind so far as this: 
he would manage so as to be able 
to go. 

Even this demanded caution. So 
he began by throwing out, ina seem- 
ing careless way, that he ought to 
go down into Huntingdonshire. 
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“Of course you ought,” said 
Vizard. 

No objection was taken, and they 
rather thought he would go next 
day. But that, was not his game. 
It would never do to go whilst they 
were in London. So he kept post- 
poning, and saying he would not 
tear himself away; and at last, the 
day before they were to go down to 
Barfordshire, he affected to yield to 
a reraonstrance of Vizard, and said 
he would see them off, then run 
down to Huntingdonshire, look into 
his affairs, and cross the country to 
Barfordshire. 

“You might take Homburg on 
the way,” said Fanny, out of fun— 
her fun—not really meaning it. 

Severne cast a piteous look at 
Zoe. “For shame, Fanny!” said 
she. “And why put Homburg 
into his head ?” 

“When I had forgotten there 
was such a place,” said Mr. Severne, 


taking his cue dexterously from 
Zoe, and feigning innocent amaze- 


ment. Zoe coloured with pleasure. 
This was at breakfast. At after- 
noon tea something happened. The 
ladies were up-stairs packing, an 
operation on which they can be- 
stow as many hours as the thing 
needs minutes, One servant brought 
in the tea; another came in soon 
after with a card, and said it was 
for Miss Vizard; but he brought it 
to Harrington. He read it: 


“Miss Rhoda Gale, M.D.” 


“Send it up to Miss Vizard,” 
said he. The man was-going out: 
he stopped him, and said, “ You 
can show the lady in here, all the 
same,” 

Rhoda Gale was ushered in, She 
had a new gown and bonnet, not 
showy, but very nice. She coloured 
faintly at sight of the two gentle- 
men; but Vizard soon put her at 
her ease. He shook hands with 
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her, and said—“Sit down, Miss 
Gale; my sister will soon be 
here. I have sent your card up to 
her.” 

“Shall I tell her?” said Severne, 
with the manner of one eager to be 
agreeable to the visitor. 

“If you please, sir,” said Miss 
Gale. 

Severne went out zealously, dart- 
ed up to Zoe’s room, knocked, and 
said—“ Pray come down: here is 
that doctress.” 

Meantime, Jack was giving Jill 
the card, and Jill was giving it 
Mary to give to the lady. It got 
to Zoe’s room in a quarter of an 
hour. 


“Any news from mamma?’ 
asked Vizard, in his blunt way. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Good news ?” 

“No. My mother writes me that 
I must not expect her. She has 
to fight with a dishonest executor. 
Oh, money, money !” 

At that moment Zoe entered the 
room, but Severne paced the land- 
ing. He did not care to face Miss 
Gale; and even in that short inter- 
val of time he bad persuaded Zoe 
to protect her brother against this 
formidable young lady, and shorten 
the interview if she could. 

So Zoe entered the room bristling 
with defence of her brother. At 
sight of her, Miss Gale rose, and 
her features literally shone with 
pleasure. This was rather disarm- 
ing to one so amiable as Zoe, and 
she was surprised into smiling 
sweetly in return; but still her 
= defensive eye drank Miss 

ale on the spot, and saw, with 
alarm, the improvement in her 
appearance. She was very healthy, 
as indeed she deserved to be; for 
she was singularly temperate, drank 
nothing but water and weak tea 
without sugar, and never ate nor 
drank except at honest meals. Her 
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youth and pure constitution had 
Rake off al that pallor, and the 
leasure of seeing Zoe lent her a 
lovel colour. Zoe microscoped 
her in one moment; not one beau- 
tiful feature in her whole face ; eyes 
full of intellect, but not in the least 
love - darting; nose, an aquiline 
steadily reversed ; mouth, vastly ex- 
pressive, but large ; teeth, even and 
white, but ivory, not pearl; chin, 
ordinary; head symmetrical, and 
set on with grace. I may add, to 
complete the picture, that she had 
a way of turning this head, clean, 
swift, and bird-like, without turn- 
ing her body. That familiar action 
of hers was fine—so full of fire and 
intelligence. 

Zoe settled in one moment that 
she was downright plain, but might 
probably be that mysterious and 
incomprehensible and dangerous 
ereature, “a gentleman’s beauty,” 
which, to women, means no beauty 
at all, but a witch-like creature, 
that goes and hits foul, and eclipses 
real beauty, doll’s to wit, by some 
mysterious magic. 

“Pray sit down,” said Zoe, for- 
mally. Rhoda sat down and hesi- 
tated a moment. She felt a frost. 

Vizard helped her—* Miss Gale 
has heard from her mother.” 

“ Yes, Miss Vizard,” said Rhoda, 
timidly : “ and very bad news. She 
cannot come at present; and I am 
so distressed at what I have done 
in borrowing that money of you; 
and see, I lave spent nearly three 
_— of it in dress; but I have 
rought the rest back.” 

Zoe looked at her brother, per- 
plexed. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Vi- 
zard; “ you will not take it, Zoe.” 

“Oh yes; if you please, do,” 
said Rhoda still to Zoe. “ When 
I borrowed it, I felt sure I could 
repay it; but it is not sonow. My 


mother says it may be months be- 
fore she can come, and she forbids 
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me positively to go to her. Oh! 
but for that, ’'d put on boy’s 
clothes and go as a common sailor 
to get to her.” 

Vizard fidgeted on his chair. 

“TI suppose I mistn’t go in a 
passion ” said he, drily. 

“Who cares?” said Miss Gale, 
turning her head sharply on him in 
the way I have tried to describe. 

“T care,” said Vizard. “I find 
wrath interfere with my digestion, 
Please go on, and tell us what your 
mother says. She has more com- 
mon - sense than somebody else I 
won’t name—politeness forbids.” 

“Well, who doubts that?” said 
the lady, with frank good-humour. 
“‘ Of course, she has more sense than 


any of us. Well, my mother says 
—oh, Miss Vizard !” 
“No, she doesn’t, now. She 


never heard the name of Vizard.” 

Miss Gale was in no humour for 
feeble jokes. She turned half 
angrily away from him to Zwe. 
“She says I have been well edu- 
cated, and know languages ; and we 
are both under a cloud, and I had 
better give up all thought of Medi- 
cine, and take to teaching.” 

“Well, Miss Gale,” said Zoe, 
“if you ask me, I must say I think 
it is good advice. With all your 
gifts, how can you fight the world? 
We are all interested in you here ; 
and it is a curious thing, but do 
you know we agreed the “other day 
you would have to give up Medi- 
cine, and fall into some occupation 
in which there are many ladies al- 
ready to keep you in countenance, 
Teaching was mentioned, I think; 
was it not, Harrington ?” 

Rhoda Gale sighed deeply. 

“T am not surprised,” said she. 
“Most women of the world think 
with you. But ob, Miss Vizard, 
wey take into account all that I 
ave done and suffered for Medi- 
cine. Is all that to go for nothing ? 
Think what a bitter thing it must 
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be to do, and then to undo—to 
labour and study, and then knock 
it all down; to cut a slice out of 
one’s life—out of the very heart of 
it—and throw it clean away. I 
know it is hard for you to enter 
into the feelings of any one, who 
loves science, and is told to desert 
it. But suppose you had loved a 
man you were proud of—loved him 
for five years—and then they came 
to you and said, ‘There are diffi- 
culties in the way; he is as worthy 
as ever, and he will never desert 
you ; but you must give him up, 
and try and get a taste for human 
rubbish ; it will ouly be five years 
of wasted life, wasted youth, wasted 
seed-time, wasted affection, and then 
a long vegetable life of unavailing 
regrets.” I love science as other 
women love men. If I am to give 
up science, why not die? Then I 
shall not feel my loss; and I know 
how to die without pain. Oh! the 
world is cruel. Ah! Lam too un- 
fortunate! Everybody else is re- 
warded for patience, prudence, tem- 
— industry, and a life with 
igh and almost holy aims; but 
I am punished, afflicted, crushed 
under the injustice of the day. Do 
not make me a nursemaid. I won't 
be a governess ; and I must not die, 
because that would grieve my mother. 
Have pity on me !—have pity !” 
She trembled all over, and 
stretched out her hands to Zoe 
with truly touching supplication. 
Zoe forgot her part, or lost the 
power to play it well. She turned 
her head away and would not as- 
sent: but two large tears rolled out 
of her beautiful eyes. Miss Gale, 
who bad risen in the ardour of her 
appeal, saw that, and it set her off. 
She leaned her brow against the 
mantelpiece, not like a woman, but 
a brave boy, that does not want to 
be seen crying ; and she faltered out, 
“In France T am a learned physi- 
cian: and here to be a housemaid ! 
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for I won’t live on borrowed money. 
I am very unfortunate.” 

Severne, who had lost patience, 
came swiftly in, and found them in 
this position, and Vizard »walking 
impatiently about the room in a 
state of emotion, which he was 
pleased to call anger. 

Zoe, in a tearful voice, said, “I 
am unable to advise you. Itis very 
hard that any one so deserving 
should be degraded.” 

Vizard burst out, “It is harder 
the world should be so full of con- 
ventional sneaks; and that I was 
very near making one of them. The 
last thing we ever think of, in this 
paltry world, is justice, and it ought 
to be the first. Well, for once I 
have got the power to be just, and 
just I'll be, by God! Come, leave 
off snivelling, you two, and take a 
lesson in justice—from a beginner; 
converts are always the hottest, you 
know. Miss Gale, you shall not be 
driven out of science, and your life, 
and labour, wasted, You shall doc- 
tor Barfordshire, and teach it Eng- 
lish, too, if any woman can, This 
is the programme. I farm two hun- 
dred acres—vicariously, of course. 
Nobody in England has brains to 
do anything himse/f. That weak- 
ness is confined to your late father’s 
country, and they suffer for it by out- 
fighting, out-lying, out-maneuvring, 
out - bullying, and outwitting us 
whenever we encounterthem, Well, 
the farmhouse is large. The bailiff 
has no children: there is a wing 
furnished, and not occupied. You 
shall live there, with the right of 
cutting vegetables, roasting chick- 
ens, sucking eggs, and riding a 
couple of horses off their legs.” 

“ But what am I to do for all 
that?” 

“Oh, only the work of two men. 
You must keep my house in perfect 
health. The servants have a trick 
of eating till they burst. You will 
have tosew them up again, There 

















are only seven hundred people in 
the village. You must cure them 
all; and, if you do, I promise you 
their lasting ingratitude. Outside 
the village, you must make them 
pay—if you can. We will find you 
patients of every degree. But whe- 
ther you will ever get any fees out 
of them, this deponent sayeth not. 
However, I can answer for the ladies 
of our county, that they will all 
cheat you—if they can.” 

Miss Gale’s colour'came and went, 
and her eyes sparkled. “Ob, how 
good you are! Is there a hospi- 
tal !” 

“ County hospital, and infirmary, 
within three miles. Fine country 
for disease, Intoxication prevalent, 
leading to a bountiful return of ac- 
cidents, I promise you wounds, 
bruises, and putrefying sores, and 
everything to make you comfort- 
able.” 

“Oh, don’t laugh at me. I am 
so afraid I shall—no, I hope I shall 
not disgrace you: And then it is 
against the law: but I don’t mind 
that.” 

“ Of course not: what is the law 
to ladies with elevated views? By 
the by, what is the penalty ?—six 
months ?” 

“Oh no. Twenty pounds. Oh 
dear! another twenty pounds!” 

“ Make your mind easy. Unjust 
laws are a dead letter, on a soil so 

rimitive as ours. I shall talk to 
Gaseece, and a few more, and no 
magistrate will ever summons you, 
nor ny convict you, in Barford- 
shire. You will be as safe there as 
in Upper Canada. Now then— 
attend. We leave for Barfordshire 
to-morrow. You will go down on the 
1st of next month. By that time all 
will be ready: start for Taddington, 
eleven o’clock, You will be met at 
the Taddington station, and taken 
to your farmhouse. You will find 
a fire ten days old, and, for once in 
your life, young lady, you will find 
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an aired bed ; because my man Harris 
will be housemaid, and not let one 
of your homicidal sex set foot in the 
crib.” 

Miss Gale looked from Vizard to 
his sister, like a person in a dream. 
She was glowing with happiness: 
but it did not spoil her. She said, 
humbly and timidly, “I hope I may 
prove worthy.” 

“That is your business,” said 
Vizard, with supreme indifference : 
“mine is to be just. Have a cup 
of tea?” 

“Oh no, thank you: and it will 
be a part of my duty to object to 
afternoon tea. But I am afraid 
none of you will mind me.” 

After «2 few more words, in which 
Severne, seeing Vizard was in one 
of his iron moods, and immovable 
as him of Rhodes, affected now to 
be a partisan of the new arrange- 
ment.—Miss Gale rose to retire. 
Severne ran before her to the door, 
and opened it, as to a queen, She 
bowed formally to him, as she went 
out: when she was on the other 
side the door, she turned her head 
in her sharp fiery way, and pointed 
with her finger to the emerald ring 
on his little finger, a very fine one— 
“Changed hands,” said she; “it 
was on the third finger of your left 
hand when we met last;” and she 

assed down the stairs with a face 
alf turned to him, and a cruel 
smile, 

Severne stood fixed, looking after 
her; cold crept among his bones: 
he was roused by a voice above him 
saying very inquisitively, “ What 
does she say?” He looked up, and 
it was Fanny Dover leaning over 
the balusters of the next landing. 
She had evidently seen all, and 
heard some: Severne had no means 
of knowing how much. His heart 
beat rapidly. Yet he told her, 
boldly, that the doctress had ad- 
mired his emerald ring. As if to 
give greater force to this explana- 















tion, he took it off, and showed it 
her, very amicably. He calculated 
that she could hardly, at that dis- 
tance, have heard every syllable, 
and, at the same time, he was sure 
she had seen Miss Gale point at the 
ring. 

“Hum!” said Fanny, and that 
was all she said. 

Severne went to his own room to 
think. He was almost dizzy. He 
dreaded this Rhoda Gale. She 
was incomprehensible, and held 
a sword over his head. Tongues 
go fast in the country. At the 
idea of this keen girl and Zoe 
Vizard sitting under a tree for two 
hours, with nothing to do but 
talk, his blood ran cold. Surely 
Miss Gale must hate him. She 
would not always spare him. For 
once he could not see his way clear. 
Should he tell her half the truth, 
and throw himself on her mercy ? 
Should he make love to herf or 
what should he do? One thing he 
saw clear enough: he must not quit 
the field. Sooner or later all would 
depend on his presence, his tact, 
and his ready wit. 

He felt like a man who could not 
swim, and wades in deepening water. 
Ile must send somebody to Hom- 
burg, or abandon all thought of his 
money. Why abandon it? Why 
not return to Ina Klosking? His 
judgment, alarmed at the accumu- 
lating difficulties, began to intrude 
its voice, What was he turning 
his back on? A woman, lovely, 
loving, and celebrated, who, was 
very likely pining for him, and 
would share not only her winnings 
at play with him, but the large in- 
come she would make by her talent. 
What was he following? A woman 
divinely lovely and good, but whom 
he could not possess, or, if he did, 
could not hold her long, and whose 
love must end in horror. 

But nature is not so unfair to 
honest men, as to give wisdom to 
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the cunning. Rarely does reason 
prevail against passion in such a 
mind as Severne’s. It ended, as 
might have been expected, in his 
going down to Vizard Court with 
Zoe. 


An express train soon whirled 
them down to Taddington, in Bar- 
fordshire. There was Harris, with 
three ‘servants, waiting for them— 
one with a light cart for their lug- 
gage, and two with an open carriage 
aud two spanking bays, whose coats 
shone like satin. The servants— 
liveried, and top-booted, and buck- 
skin-gloved, and spruce as if just 
out of a bandbox—were all smart- 
ness and respectful zeal. They got 
the luggage out in a trice, with 
Harris’s assistance. Mr. Harris then 
drove away like the wind in his 
dog-cart ; the travelling party were 
soon in the barouche. It glided 
away, and they rolled on easy 
springs at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour till they came to the lodge- 
gate. It was opened at their ap- 
proach, and they drove fall half a 
mile over a broad gravel path, with 
rich grass on each side and grand 
old patriarchs, oak and beech, stand- 
ing here and there, and dappled 
deer, grazing or lying, in mottled 
groups, till they came to a noble 
avenue of lofty lime-trees, with 
stems of rare size and smoothness, 
and towering piles on piles of trans- 
lucent leaves, that glowed in the 
sun like flakes of gold. 

At the end of this avenue was 
seen ap old mansion,. built of that 
beautiful clean red brick—which 
seems to have died out—and white 
stone-facings and mullions, with 
gables and oriel windows by the 
dozen; but between the avenue 
and the house was a very large 
oval plot of turf, with a broad gravel 
road running round it; and attached 
to the house, but thrown a little 
back, were the stables, which formed 
three sides of a good-sized quad- 
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rangle, with an enormous clock in 
the centre. The lawn, kitchen-gar- 
den, ice-house, pineries, green- 
houses, revealed themselves only in 
peeps as the carriage swept round 
the spacious plot, and drew up at 
the hall-door. 

No ringing of bells nor knocking. 
Even as the coachman tightened 
his reins, the great hall-door was 
swung open, and two footmen ap- 
peared; Harris brought up a rear- 
guard, and received the party in due 
state. 

A double staircase, about ten feet 
broad, rose out of the hall, and up 
this Mr. Harris conducted Severne, 
the only stranger, into a bedroom 
with a great oriel window looking 
west. 

“This is your room, sir,” said 
he. “Shall I unpack your things 
when they come ?” 

Severne assented, and that per- 
fect major-domo informed him that 
luncheon was ready, and retired 
eatlike, and closed the door so 
softly, no sound was heard. 

Mr. Severne looked about him, 
and admitted to himself that, with 
all his experiences of life, this was 
his first bedroom. It was of great 
size, to begin. The oriel window 
was twenty feet wide, and had half- 
a-dozen casements, each with ruse- 
coloured blinds, though some of 
them needed no blinds, for green 
creepers, with flower like clusters 
of grapes, curled round the mullions, 
and the sun shone mellowed through 
their leaves. Enormous curtains of 
am cloth, with gold borders, 

ung at each side in mighty folds, 
to be drawn at night-time when 
the eye should need repose from 
feasting upon colour. 

There were three brass bedsteads 
in a row, only four feet broad, with 
spring beds, hair mattresses a foot 
thick, and snowy sheets for coverlects, 
instead of coupnterpanes; so that, if 
you were hot, feverish, or sleepless 
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in one bed, you might try another, 
or two, 

Thick carpets and rugs, satin- 
wood wardrobes, prodigious wash- 
hand stands, with china backs four 
feet high. Towel-horses nearly as 
big as a donkey, with short towels, 
long towels, thick towels, thin 
towels, bathing sheets, &c.; baths 
of every om and cans of every 
size ; a large knee-hole table; paper 
and envelopes of every size. In 
short, a room to sleep in, study in, 
live in, and stick fast in, night and 
day. 

But what is this? A Gothic 
arch, curtained with violet merino. 
He draws .he curtain. It is an 
anteroom., One half of it is a bath- 
room, screened, and paved with en- 
caustic tiles that run up the walls, 
so you may splash to your heart’s 
content. The rest is a studio, and 
contains a choice little library of 
well-bound books in glass cases, 
a pianoforte, and a harmonium. 
Severne tried them, they were both 
in perfect tune. Two clocks, one 
in each room, were also in perfect 
time. Thereat he wondered. But 
the truth is, it was a house wherein 
precision reigned; a tuner and a 
clovk-maker visited it by contract 
every month. 

This, and two more guest-cham- 
bers, and the great dining-hall, 
were built under the Plantagenets, 
when all large land-owners enter- 
tained kings and princes with 
their retinues. As to that part 
of the house which was built 
under the Tudors, there are hun- 
dreds of country-houses as import- 
ant, orly Mr. Severne had not been 
inside them, and was hardly aware 
to what perfection rational luxury 
is brought in the houses of our 
large landed gentry. He sat down 
in an antiyue chair of enormous 
size; the back went higher than his 
head, the seat ran out as far as his 
ankle, when seated; there was room 
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in it for two, and it was stuffed—ye 
gods, how it was stuffed! The sides, 
the back, and the seat were all hair 
mattresses, a foot thick at least. 
Here nestled our sybarite, with the 
sun shining through leaves, and 
splashing his beautiful head with 
golden tints and transparent sha- 
dows, and felt in the temple of 
comfort, and incapable of leaving 
it alive. 

He went down to luncheon. It 
was distinguishable from dinner in 
this, that they all got up after it, 
and Zoe said, “Come with me, 
children.” 

Fanny and Severne rose at the 
word, Vizard said he fe!t excluded 
from that invitation, having cut his 
wise-teeth—so he would light a 
cigar instead; and he did. Zoe 
took the other two into the kitchen- 
garden ; four acres, surrounded with 
a high wall, of orange-red brick, 
full of little holes where the nails 
had been. Zoe, being now at home, 
and queen, wore a new and pretty 
deportment, She was half mater- 
nal, and led her friend and lover 
about like two kids. She took them 
to this and that fruit-tree, set them 
to eat, and looked on superior: by 
way of climax, she led them to the 
south wall, crimson with ten thou- 
sand peaches and nectarines; she 
stepped over the border, took su- 
perb peaches and nectarines from 
the trees, and gave them with her 
own hand to Fanny and Severne. 
The head-gardener glared in dismay 
at the fair spoliator. Zoe observed 
him, and laughed. “ Poor Lucas,” 
said she; “he would like them all 
to hang on the tree till they fell off 
with a wasp inside. Eat as many 
as ever you can, young people— 
Lucas is amusing.” 

“T never had peaches enough off 
the tree before,” said Fanny. 

“ No more have I,” said Severne. 
“This must be the Elysian fields, 
and I shall spoil my dinner,” 





“ Who cares?” said Fanny, reck- 
lessly. ‘“ Dinner comes every day, 
and always at the only time when 
one has no appetite. But this 
eating of peaches—oh what a 
beauty !” 

“Children,” said Zoe, gravely, 
“T advise you not to eat above a 
dozen. Do not enter on a fatal 
course, which in one brief year 
will reduce you to a hapless con- 
dition. There—I was let loose 
amongst them at sixteen, and ever 
since they pall. But I do like to 
see you eat them, and your eyes 
sparkle.” 

“That is too bad of you,” said 
Fanny, driving her. white teeth 
deep into a peach, “The idea! 
Now, Mr. Severne, do my eyes 
sparkle ?” 

“ Like diamonds. But that proves 
nothing; it is their normal condi- 
tion.” 

“There—make him a_curtsy,” 
said Zoe, “ and come along.” 

She took them into the village. 
It was one of the old sort; little 
detached houses with little gardens 
in front, in all of which were a few 
humble flowers, and often a dark 
rose of surpassing beauty. Behind 
each cottage was a large garden, 
with various vegetables, and some- 
times a few square yards of wheat. 
There was one little row of new 
brick houses standing together; 
their number five, their name New 
Town, This town of five houses 
was tiled; the detached houses were 
thatched, and the walls plastered 
and whitewashed like snow. Such 
whitewash seems never to be made 
in towns, or to lose its whiteness in 
aday. This broad surface of vivid 
white was a background, against 
which the clinging roses, the cluster- 
ing, creeping honeysuckles, and the 
deep young ivy with its tender 
green and polished leaves, shone 
lovely; wood-smoke mounted thin 
and silvery from a cottage or two, 
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that were cooking, and embroider- 
ed the air, not fouled it. The 
little windows had diamond panes, 
as in the middle ages, and every 
cottage-door was open, suggesting 
hospitality and dearth of thieves, 
There was also that old essential, 
a village green; a broad strip of 
sacred turf, that was everybody’s 
by custom, though in strict law 
Vizard’s. Here a village cow and 
a donkey went about grazing the 
edges, for the turf in general was 
smooth as a lawn. By the side of 
the green was the village ale house. 
After the green other cottages ; two 
of them 
“ Quite over-canopied with lush wood- 
bine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglan- 
tine.” 
One of these was called Marks’s cot- 
tage, and the other Allen’s. The rustic 
church stood in the middle of a hill 
nearly half a mile from the village. 
They strolled up to it. It had a 
tower built of flint, and clad on two 
sides with ivy three feet deep, and 
the body of the church was as 
snowy as the cottages, and on the 
south side a dozen swallows and 
martins had lodged their mortar 
nests under the eaves; they looked, 
against the white, like rugged grey 
stone bosses. Swallows and mar- 
tins innumerable wheeled, swift 
as arrows, round the tower, chirp- 
ing, and in and out of the church 
through an open window, and added 
their music and their motion to 
the beauty of the place. 

Returning from the church to the 
village, Miss Dover lagged behind, 
and then Severne infused into his 
voice those tender tones, which 
give amorous significance to the 
poorest prose, 

“ What an Arcadia !” said he. 

“You would not like to be ban- 
ished to it,” said Zoe, demurely, 

“That depends,” said he, signifi- 
cantly, 











Instead of meeting him half-way 
and demanding an explanation, Zoe 
turned coy and fell to wondering 
what Fanny was about. 

“Oh, don’t compel her to join 
us,” said Severne. “She is medi- 
tating.” 

“On what? She is not much 
given that way.” 

“On her past sins: and prepar- 
ing new ones.” 

“For shame! she is no worse 
than we are. Do you really admire 
Islip ?” 

“ Indeed I do, if this is Islip?” 

“Tt is then, and this cottage 
with the cluster rose tree all over 
the walls is Marks’s cottage. We 
are rather proud of Marks’s cottage,” 
said she, tintidly. 

“It is a bower,” said he, warmly. 

This encouraged Zoe and she said, 
“Ts there not a wonderful charm 
in.cottages? I often think I should 
like to live in Marks’s. Have you 
ever had that feeling ?” 

“Never; but I have it now. I 
should like to live in it—with you.” 

Zoe blushed like a rose, but turned 
it off “You would soon wish 
yourself back at Vizard Court,” 
said she. “Fanny! Fanny !” and 
she stood still. 

Fanny came up. “ Well, what 
is the matter now?” said she, with 
pert, yet thoroughly apathetic, in- 
difference. 

“The matter is—extravagancies, 
Here is a man of the world pre- 
tending he would like to end his 
days in Marks’s cottage.” 

“Stop abit. It was to be with 
somebody I loved. And wouldn’t 
you, Miss Dover?” 

“Oh dear, no. We should be 
sure to quarrel cooped up in such 
a mite of a place. No! give me 
Vizard Court, and plenty of money, 
and the man of my heart.” 

“You have not got one, I’m 
afraid,” said Zoe, “or you would 
not put him last.” 
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“Why not? when he is of the 
last importance,” said Fanny, flip- 
pantly, and turned the laugh her 
way. 

They strolled through the village 
together, but in the grounds of 
Vizard Court Fanny fairly gave 
them the slip. Severne saw his 
chance, and said tenderly — 

“Did you hear what she said 
about a large house being best for 
lovers?” 

* Yes, I heard her,” said Zoe, de- 
fensively; “but very likely she 
did not mean it. That young lady’s 
words are air. She will say one 
thing one day, and another the 
next,” 

“TI don’t know. There is one 
thing every young lady’s mind is 
made up about, and that is, whether 
it is to be love or money.” 

“She was for both, if I remem- 
ber,” said Zoe, still coldly. 

“ Because she is not in Jove.” 

“Well, I really believe she is 
not—for once.” 

“There, you see, 
unnatural condition.” 

“ For her, very.” 

“So she is no judge. No; I 
should prefer Marks’s cottage. The 
smaller the better; because then 
the woman I love could not ever 
be far from me.” 

He lowered his voice and drove 
the insidious words into her tender 
bosom, She began to tremble and 
heave, and defend herself feebly. 


She is in an 


“What have I. to do with that?’ 


You mustn’t.” 

“ How can I help it? You know 
the woman I love—I adore—and 
would not the smallest cottage in 
England be a palace if I was blessed 
with her sweet love and her divine 
company? Oh Zoe, Zoe!” 

Then she did defend herself after a 
fashion : “I won’t listen to such 
Edward !” Having uttered his name 
with divine tenderness, she put her 
hands to her blushing face and fled 
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from him. At the head of thestairs 
she encountered Fanny, looking sa- 
tirical ; she reprimanded her. 

“Fanny,” said she, “you really 
must not do that”—(pause)—* out 
of our own grounds. Kiss me, 
darling. I ama happy girl.” And 
she curled round Fanny and panted 
on her shoulder, 


Miss Artful, known unto men as 
Fanny Dover, had already traced out 
in her own mind a line of conduct, 
which the above reprimand, minus 
the above kisses, taken at their joint 
algebraical value, did not disturb. 
The fact is, Fanny hated home ; and 
liked Vizard Court above all places. 
But she was due at home, and hang- 
ing on to the palace of comfort by 
a thread. Any day her mother, 
out of natural affection and good 
breeding, might write for her; and 
unless one of her hosts interfered, 
she should have to go. But Har- 
rington went for nothing in this, 
unfortunately. His hospitality was 
unobtrusive, but infinite. It came 
to him from the Plantagenets 
through a long line of gentlemen, 
who shone in vices; but inhospi- 
tality was unknown to the whole 
chain, and every human link in 
it. He might very likely forge: 
to invite Fanny Dover, unless re- 
minded; but, when she was. there, 
she was welcome to stay for ever if 
she chose. It was all one to him. 
He never bothered himself to amuse 
his guests, and so they never bored 
him. He never let them. He 
made them at home; put his people 
and his horses at their service; and 
preserved his even tenor. So then 
the question of Fanny’s stay lay 
with ; and Zce would do one of 
two things: she would either say, 
with well-bred hypocrisy, she ought 
not to keep Fanny any longer from 
her mother—and so get rid of her; 
or would interpose and give some 
reason or cther. What that reason 
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would be Fanny had no precise 
idea. She was sure it would not 
be the true one; but there her 
insight into futurity and females 
ceased. Now Zoe was thoroughly 
fascinated by Severne, and Fanny 
saw it; and yet Zoe was too high- 
bred a girl to parade the village 
and the neighbourhood with him 
alone—and so placard her attach- 
ment—before they were engaged, 
and the engagement sanctioned by 
the head of the house. This con- 
sideration enabled Miss Artful to 
make herself necessary to Zoe. Ac- 
cordingly, she showed on the very 
first afternoon that she was prepared 
to play the convenient friend, and 
help Zoe to combine courtship with 
propriety. 

his plan once conceived, she 
adhered to it with pertinacity and 
skill. She rode and walked with 
them, and in public put herself 
rather forward, and asserted the 
leader ; but sooner or later, at a pro- 
nd time and place, she lagged be- 
ind, or cantered ahead, and man- 
ipulated the wooing with tact and 
dexterity. 

The consequence was that Zoe 
wrote of her own accord to Mrs, 
Dover, asking leave to detain 
Fanny, because her brother had 
invited a college friend, and it was 
rather awkward for her without 
Fanny, there being no other lady in 
the house at present. 

She showed this to Fanny, who 
said earnestly— 

“As long as ever you like, dear. 
Mamma will not miss me a bit, 
Make your mind easy.” 

Vizard, knowing his sister, and 
entirely deceived in Severne, exer- 
cised no vigilance; for, to do Zoe 
justice, none was necessary, if 
Severne had been the man he 
seemed. 

There was no mother in the 
house to tremble for her daughter, 
to be jealous, to watch, to question, 


to demand a clear explanation—in 
short, to guard her young as only 
the mothers of creation do, 

The Elysian days rolled on; Zoe 
was in heaven, and Severne in a 
fool’s paradise, enjoying everything, 
hoping everything, forgetting every- 
thing, and fearing nothing. He 
had come to this, with all his cun- 
ning; he was intoxicated and 
blinded with passion. 

Now it was that the idea of 
marrying Zoe first entered his head. 
But he was not mad enough for 
that. He repelled it with terror, 
rage, and despair. He passed an 
hour or two of agony in his own 
reom, and came down, looking pale 
and exhausted. But, indeed, the 
little Dumas, though he does not 

ass for a moralist, says truly and 

well, “ Les amours illégitimes por- 
tent toujours des fruits amers;” 
and Ned Severne’s turn was come 
to suffer a few of the pangs he had 
inflicted gaily on more than one 
woman and her lover. 


One morning at breakfast Viz- 
ard made two announcements, 
“ Here’s news,” said he; “ Doctor 
Gale writes to postpone her visit. 
She is ill, poor girl !” 

“ Oh dear! what is the matter ?”’ 
inquired Zoe, always kind-hearted. 

“ Gastritis—so she says.” 

“ What is that ?” inquired Fanny. 

Mr. Severne, who was much 
pleased at this opportune illness, 
could not restrain his humour, and 
said it was a disorder produced by 
the fumes of gas, 

Zoe, accustomed to believe this 

entleman’s lies, and not giving 
erself time to think, said there 
was a great escape in the passage 
the night she went there. 

Then there was a laugh at her 
simplicity, She joined in it, but 
shook her finger at Master Severne. 

Vizard then informed Zoe that 
Lord Uxmoor had been staying 
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some time at Basildon Hall, about 
nine miles off; so he had asked 
him to come over for a week, and 
he had accepted. “He will be 
here to dinner,” said Vizard. He 
then rang the bell, and sent for 
Harris, and ordered him to prepare 
the blue chamber for Lord Uxmoor, 
and see the things aired himself. 
Harris having retired cat-like, Viz- 
ard explained—-“ My womankind 
shall not kill Uxmoor. He is a 
good fellow, and his mania—we 
have all got a mania, my young 
friends—is a respectable one. He 
wants to improve the condition of 
the poor—against their will.” 

“His friend! that was so ill. I 
hope he has not lost him,” said Zoe. 

“He hasn’t lost him in this let- 
ter, Miss Gush,” said Vizard. “ But 
you can ask him when he comes.” 

“ Of course I shall ask him,” said 
Zoe. 

Half an hour before dinner there 
was a grating of wheels on the 
gravel. Severne looked out of his 
bedroom-window, and saw Uxmoor 
drive up. Dark-blue coach; silver 
harness, glittering in the sun; four 
chestnuts, glossy as velvet; two 
neat grooms, as quick as lightning. 
He was down in a moment, and his 
traps in the hall, and the grooms 
drove the trap round to the stables. 

They were all in the drawing- 
room when Lord Uxmoor seseuel : 
greeted Zoe with respectful warmth, 
Vizard with easy friendship, Severne 
and Miss Dover with well-bred 
civility. He touk Zoe out, and sat 
at her right hand at dinner. | 

As the new guest, he had the first 
claim on her attention, and they had 
a topic ready—his sick friend. He 
told her all about him, and his happy 
recovery, with simple warmth. Toe 


was interested and sympathetic ; 
Fanny listened, and gave Severne 


short answers; Severne felt de- 
throned. 


He was rather mortified, and a 
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little uneasy, but too brave to show 
it. He bided his time. In the 
drawing-room Lord Uxmoor singled 
out Zoe, and courted her openly 
with respectful admiration. Severne 
drew Fanny apart, and exerted him- 
self to amuse ber. Zoe began to 
cast uneasy glances, Severne made 
common cause with Fanny. “We 
have no chance against a lord, or a 
lady, you and I, Miss Dover.” 

“T haven’t,” said she ; “ but you 
need not complain. She wishes 
she was here.” 

“So do I. Will you help me ?” 

“ No, I shall not. You can make 
love to me. I am tired of never 
being made love to.” 

“ Well,” said this ingenuous youth, 
“you certainly do not get your de- 
serts in this house. Even I am so 
blinded by my passion for Zoe, that 
I forget she does not monopolise all 
the beauty, and grace, and wit in 
the house.” 

“Go on,” said Fanny. “I can 
bear a good deal of it—after such a 
fast.” 

“T have no doubt you can bear 
a good deal. You are one of those 
that inspire feelings, ‘but don’t share 
them. Give me a chance; let me 
sing you a song.” 

“A love-song ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Can you sing it as well as you 
can talk it ?” 

“With a little encouragement. 
If you would kindly stand at the 
end of the piano, and let me see 
your beantifal eyes fixed on me.” 

“ With disdain ?” 

“ No, no.” 

“ With just suspicion ?” 

“ No; with unmerited pity.” And 
he began to open the piano. 

“ What! do you accompany your- 
self ?” 

“Yes, aftet a fashion; by that 
means I don’t get ran over.” 

Then this accomplished person 
fixed his eyes on Fanny Dover, and 
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sang her an Italian love-song in the 
artificial, passionate style of that 
nation; and the English girl re- 
ceived it point-blank with com- 
placent composure. But Zoe start- 
ed and thrilled at the first note, 
and crept up to the piano as if 
drawn by an irresistible cord. She 
gazed on the singer with amaze- 
ment and admiration. His voice 
was a low tenor, round, and sweet 
as honey. It was a real voice, a 
musical instrument. 


“ More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s 


ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn 
buds appear.” 

And the Klosking had cured him of 
the fatal whine which stains the 
amateur, male or female, and had 
taught him climax, so that he artic- 
ulated, and sang with perfect purity, 
and rang out his final notes instead 
of slurring them. In short, in plain 
passages he was a reflection, on a 
small scale, of that great singer. 
He knew this himself, and had 
kept clear of song; it was so full 
of reminiscence and stings. But 
now jealousy drove him to it. 

It was Vizard’s rule to leave the 
room whenever Zoe or Fanny opened 
the piano. So in the evening that 
instrument of torture was always 
route. 

But hearing a male voice, the 
squire, who doted on good music, 
as he abhorred bad, strolled in 
upon the chance; and he stared 
at the singer. 

When the song ended, there was 
a little clamour of ladies’ voices 
calling him to account for conceal- 
ing his talent from them. 

“T was afraid of ‘Vizard,” said 
he; “he hates bad music.” 

“ None of your tricks,” said the 
squire; “yours is not bad music; 
you speak your words articulately, 
and even eloquently. Your accom- 


paniment is a little queer, espe- 
cially in the bass; but you find 


out your mistakes, and slip out of 


them heaven knows how. Zoe,’ 


you are tame, but accurate: correct 
his accompaniments some day— 
when I’m out of hearing. Practice 
drives me mad. Give us another,” 

Severne laughed good-humoured- 
ly. “Thus encouraged, who could 
resist?” said he. “It is so delight- 
ful to sing in a shower-bath of, 
criticism.” 

He sang a sprightly French song 
with prodigious spirit and dash. 

They all applauded, and Vizard 
said, “I see how it is. We were not 
good enough. He would not come 
out for us. He wanted the pub- 
lic. Uxmoor, you are the public. 
It is to you we owe this pretty 
warbler. Have you any favourite 
song, Public? Say the word, and 
he shall sing it you.” 

Severne turned rather red at that, 
and was about to rise slowly, when 
Uxmoor, who was instinctively a 
gentleman, though not a courtier, 
said : “I don’t presume to choose Mr. 
Severne’s songs; but if we are not 
tiring him, | own I should like 
to hear an English song; for I 
am no musician, and the words are 
everything with me.” 

Severne assented drily, and made 
him a shrewd return for his courtesy. 

Zoe had a brave rose in her black 
hair. He gave her one rapid glance 
of significance, and sang a Scotch 
song, almost as finely as it could be 
sung in a room :— 


‘* My love is like the red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June ; 
My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune.” 


The dog did not slur the short notes 
and how! upon the long ones, as did 
a little fat we from London, with 
a sweet voice and no brains, whom 
I last heard how] it in the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. No; he retained 
the pure rhythm of the composition, 
and above all, sang it with the 
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gentle earnestness and unquavering 
emotion of a Briton. 

It struck Zoe’s heart point-blank. 
She drew back, blushing like the 
rose in her hair and in the song, 
and hiding her happiness from all 
but the keen Fanny. Everybody 
but Zoe applauded the song. She 
spoke only with her cheeks and 
eyes. 

Severne rose from the piano. He 
was asked to sing another, but 
declined laughingly. Indeed, soon 
afterwards he glided out of the room 
and was seen no more that night. 

Consequently he became the topic 
of conversation ; and the three, who 
thought they knew him, vied in his 
praises. 

In the morning an expedition 
was planned, and Lord Uxmoor prof- 
fered his “four-in-hand.” It was 
accepted. All young ladies like to 
sit behind four spanking trotters ; 
and few object to be driven by a 
Viscount with a glorious beard and 
large estates. 

Zoe sat by Uxmoor. Severne sat 
behind them with Fanny, a spec- 
tator of his open admiration. He 
could not defend himself so well 
as last night, and he felt humiliated 
by the position. 

It was renewed day after day. 
Zoe often cast a glance back, and 
drew him into the conversation ; 
yet, on the whole, Uxmoor thrust 
him aside by his advantages and 
his resolute wooing. 

The same thing at dinner. It 
was only at night he could be 
number one. He tuned Zoe’s 
guitar; and, one night, when there 
was a party, he walked about the 
room with this, and putting his left 
leg out, serenaded one lady after an- 
other. Barfordshire was amazed 
and delighted at him, but Uxmoor 
courted Zoe as if he did not exist. 
He began to feel that he was the 
man to amuse women in Barford- 
shire, but Uxmoor the man to marry 
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them. He began to sulk. Zoe’s 
quick eye saw and pitied. She was 
puzzled what to do. Lord Uxmoor 
gave her no excuse for throwing 
cold water on him, because his ado- 
ration was implied, not expressed ; 
and he followed her up so closely, 
she could hardly get a word with 
Severne. When she did, there was’ 
consolation in every tone; and she 
took care to let drop that Lord 
Uxmoor was going in a day or two. 
So he was, but he altered his mind 
and asked leave to stay. 

Severne looked gloomy at this, 
and he became dejected. He was 
miserable, and showed it, to see what 
Zoe would. do. What she did was 
to get rather bored by Uxmoor, and 
glance from Fanny to Severne. I 
believe Zoe only meant, “ Do, pray, 
say things to comfort him;” but 
Fanny read these gentle glances a 
la Dover, She got hold of Severne 
one day, and said— 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“Of course you can’t divine,” 
said he, sarcastically. 

“Oh yes, I can; and it is your 
own fault.” 

“My fault! that isa good joke. 
Did I invite this man with all his 
advantages? That was Vizard’s 
doing, who calls himself my friend.” 

“Tf it was not this one, it would 
be some other. Can you hope to 
keep Zoe Vizard from being court- 
ed? Why, she is the beauty of 
the county! and her brother not 
married, It is no use your making 
love by halves to her. She will 

© to some man who is in earnest.” 

“ And am I not in earnest ?” 

“Not so much as he is. You 
have known her four months, and 
never once asked her to marry 
you.” 

“So I am to be punished for my 
self-denial.” 

“Self-denial! nonsense. Men . 
have no self-denial. «st is your 
cowardice.” 


2yY 
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“Don’t be cruel. You know it 
is my poverty.” 

“Your poverty of spirit. You 
gave "p money for her, and that is 
as good as if you had it still, and 
better. If you love Zoe, scrape up 
an income somehow, and say the 
word. Why, Harrington is be- 
witched with you, and he is rolling 
in money. I wouldn’t lose her by 
cowardice, if I was you. Uxmoor 
will offer marriage before he goes. 
He js staying on for that. Now, 
take my word for it, when one man 
offers marriage, and the other does 
not, there is always a good chance 
of the girl saying this one is in 
earnest, and the other is not. We 
don’t expect self-denial in a-man; 
we don’t believe in it. We see you 
seizing upon everything else you 
care for; and, if you don’t seize 
on us, it wounds our vanity, the 
strongest passion we have. Con- 
sider, Uxmoor has title, wealth, 
everything to bestow with the wed- 
ding-ring. If he offers all that, and 
you don't offer all you have, how 
much more generous he looks to her 
than you do!” 

“In short, you think she will 
doubt my affection, if I don’t ask 
her to share my poverty.” 

“If you don’t, and a rich man 
asks her to share his all, I’m sure 
she will, And so should J. Words 
are only words.” 

“You torture me; I'd rather die 
than lose her.” 

“Then live and win her. I’ve 
told you the way.” 

“] will scrape an income together, 
and ask her.” 

“Upon your honour?” 

“Upon my soul,” 

“Then, in my opinion, you will 
have her in spite of Lord Ux- 
moor.” 

Hot from this, Edward Severne 
sat down and wrote a moving letter 
to a cértain cousin of his in Hun- 
tingdonshire. 


“ My pear Covusin,—I have often 
heard you say you were under obli- 
gations to my father, and had a re- 
gard for me. Indeed, you have 
shown the latter by letting the in- 
terest on my mortgage run out many 
years and not foreclosing. Having 
no other friend, I now write to you, 
and throw myself on your pity. I 
have formed a deep attachment toa 
young lady of infinite beauty and 
virtue. She is above me in every- 
thing, especially in fortune. Yet 
she deigns to love me. I can’t ask 
her hand as a pauper; and by my 
own folly, now deeply repented, I 
am little more. Now, all depends 
on you, my happiness, my respec- 
tability. Sooner or later I shall be 
able to repay you all, For God’s 
sake, come to the assistance of 
your affectionate cousin, 

Epwarp SEVERNE, 


“The brother, a man of immense 
estates, is an old friend, and warmly 
attached to me. If I could only, 
through your temporary assistance 
or connivance, present my estate 
as clear, all would be well, and I 
could repay you afterwards.” 


To this letter he received an im- 
mediate reply. 


“ Dear Epwarp,—I thought you 
had forgotten my very existence. 
Yes, | owe much to your father, 
and have always said so, and acted 
accordingly. Whilst you have been 
wandering abroad, deserting us all, 
I have improved your estate. I 
have bought all the other mort- 
gages, and of late the rent has paid 
the interest, within a few pounds. 
I now make you an offer, Give 
me a long lease of the two farms 
at £300 a-year—they will soon be 
vacant—and £2000 out of hand, 
and I will cancel all the mortgages, 
and give you a receipt for them as 
paid in full. This will be like pay- 
ing you several thousand pounds 
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for a beneficial lease. The £2000 
I must insist on, in justice to my 
own family. — Your affectionate 
cousin, GeorcE SEVERNE.” 


This munificent offer surprised 
and delighted Severne; and, in- 
deed, no other man but cousin 
George, who had a heart of gold, 
and was grateful to Ned’s father, 
and also loved the scamp himself, 
as everybody did, would have made 
such an offer. 

Our adventurer wrote and closed 
with it, and gushed gratitude. 
Then he asked himself how to get 
the money. Had he been married 
to Zoe, or not thinking of her, 
he would have gone at once to 
Vizard, for the security was ample. 
But in his present delicate situation 
this would not do. No; he must 
be able to come and say, “* My estate 
is small, but it is clear. Here isa 
receipt for £6000 worth of mort- 
gages 1 have paid off. I am poor 
in land, but rich in experience, 
regrets, and love. Be my friend, 
and trust me with Zoe.” 

He turned and twisted it in 
his mind, and resolved on a bold 
course, He would go to Homburg, 
and get that sum by hook or by 
crook out of Ina Klosking’s. win- 
nings. He took Fanny into his 
confidence; only he substituted 
London for Homburg. 

“ And oh, Miss Dover,” said he, 
“do not let me suffer by going away 
and leaving a rival behind.” 

“Suffer by it!” said she. “ No. 
I mean to reward you for taking my 
advice. Don’t you say a word to 
her. It will come better from me, 
I'll let her know what you are gone 
for: and she is just the girl to be 
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upon honour, and ever so much 
cooler to Lord Uxmoor, because you 
are unhappy, but have gone away 
trusting her.” 

And his artful ally kept her 
word. She went into Zoe’s room 
before dinner to have it out with 
her. 

In the evening Severne told Viz- 
ard he must go up to London for a 
day or two. 

“ All right,” said Vizard. “ Tell 
some of them to order the dog-cart 
for your train.” 

But Zoe took occasion to ask him 
for how Jong, and murmured, “ Re- 
member how we shal! miss you,” 
with such a look, that he was in 
Elysium that evening. 

But at night he packed his bag 
for Homburg, and that chilled him. 
He lay slumbering all night, but 
not sleeping, and waking with starts 
and a sense of horror. 

At breakfast, after reading his 
letters, Vizard asked him what train 
he would go by. ‘ 

He said, the one o’clock. 

“ All right,” said Vizard. Then 
he rang the bell, countermanded 
the dog-cart, and ordered the ba- 
rouche. 

“ A barouche for me!” said Sey- 
erne. “ Why, I am not going to 
take the ladies to the station.” 

“No; it is to bring one here, 
She comes down from London five 
minutes before you take the up 
train.” 

There was a general exciama- 
tion—Who was it{ Aunt Mait- 
land ? 

“ No,” said Vizard, tossing a note 
to Zoe—“ it is Doctress Gale.” 


Severne’s countenance fell. 
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A GERMAN BATH, 


Tue bath-life that is so much in 
favour with our foreign friends is a 
thing that has almost gone out of 
date in England. We are quite 
aware that gouty and rheumatic pa- 
tients gather into great hotels and 
lodging-houses round such springs 
as bubble up in the valleys of the 
Peak; that there are still pump- 
rooms at places like Bath and Har- 
rowgate, Leamington and Chelten- 
ham, with shady alleys of chest- 
nut and lime, where visitors may 
take the gentle exercise that helps 
the healing virtues of the waters. 
While some of those once-famous 
resorts have been going down hill, 
others have been growing into 
fashion as residences ; and crescents 
and terraces and semi - detached 
villas cover the crowded fields that 
used to be traversed by shady foot- 
paths, and fragrant with the fresh 
scents of the country. But the new 
frequenters of these showy and stuc- 
coed towns are altogether of another 
class from the old ones. They are 
gone there to live all the year round, 
and to contrive on a moderate in- 
come to enjoy the pleasures of so- 
ciety. They look out for good air, 
ample house-room, economical gai- 
ety, the advantages of schools and 
masters for children who have to 
make their way, and the chances of 
eligible marriages for girls who 
would be lost in‘London. Colonies 
of retired Indians have been drawn 
together by the ties of common in- 
terests ; and there are whole quar- 
ters where the conversation is as 
thoroughly Anglo-Indian as in the 
club-rooms of “ the Oriental ” or the 
East Indian United Service. There 
are great gatherings of dowagers, 
whose families of accomplished 
beauties are generally larger than 
their jointures; and in summer or 


winter, be it said with all respect, 
an eligible gentleman of captivating 
manner is welcomed as a godsend 
and a joy, so Jong as it pleases him 
to remain among them. But the 
days are long gone by when such 
scenes as Smollett depicted in bis 
‘Humphrey Clinker,’ or Thackeray 
in his ‘ Virginians,’ are to be wit- 
nessed at Bath or at Tunbridge 
Wells ; when the fuscinations of the 
lively society that had left town for 
the Spa won men away from the 
pheasants or the partridges; when 
frivolity and flirtation, statesman- 
ship and literature, met together in 
the crowds in the pump-rooms or 
on the Pantiles; and when the cha- 
riots of spendthrift gamblers Jike 
the Marches and the Selwyns were 
perpetually on the road between 
the clubs in St. James’s Street and 
the ordinaries and play-tables of 
some urbs in rure. Nay, we fancy 
that even at the “ Bath,” par ez- 
cellence, there is no such character- 
istic institution now as that grandly 
insinuating master of the ceremo- 
nies who did the honours of the 
rooms to Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends ; while he modestly merged 
his personal glories before the splen- 
dour of such fugitive luminaries as 
his Lordship of Mutinhead and his 
Achates, Mr. Crushington. English 
people have been learning to take 
their pleasures in other ways. Those 
who can afford it come to London 
for the season, travelling townwards 
comfortably along the network of 
railways that has spread itself to 
John O’Groat’s and the Land’s End. 
Having had their fill of the plea- 
sures of the town, and seen the 
complexions that used to dazzle 
them in the Row changing colour 
with the flowers in the parterres, 
they scatter over the length and 
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breadth of the land among the 
thousands of pleasant country homes 
that throw open their hospitable 
doors. Or they go cruising in 
yachts that show the colours of the 
‘clubs on every accessible sea, from 
the Norwegian Fjords to the Medi- 
terranean Archipelagoes; or if they 
have a fancy for bath-life, they cross 
to the Continent, where the veri- 
table bath-life is still to be enjoyed. 

But even abroad it is not of course 
what it used to be, looking at it 
from the popular English aspect. 
United Germany has been growing 
disagreeably respectable; and the 
principalities that have not been 
confiscated have been following the 
lead of the Kaiser, who refuses to 
sully his fingers with those immoral 
gains that used to figure so hand- 
somely in the State budgets. As 
Electors, Grand-Dukes, and Serene 
Highnesses had ceased to sell their 
subjects to the service of foreign 
Powers, so we have seen the re- 
form of those agreeable Vanity Fairs, 
in which every tourist made a point 
of lingering. As even Christian 
and the companion of his pilgrim- 
age had no help for it but to pass 
by their prototype, following the 
shortest road to the Celestial City, 
so everybody’s way seemed to lie 
through them to everywhere. A 
very superficial study of human 
nature was sufficient to teach their 
promoters how to conciliate pre- 
judices and even principles. Except 
publicans and sinners who made 
slight profession of igang nobody 
stopped at Homburg or Baden for 
the play. There was the fresh air 
of the Taunus hills, the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Black Forest, 
the meeting with many friends 
who, like yourself, might have been 
attracted by the fame of the waters, 
And once there, even while you 
wrapped yourself in your virtue— 
while you stopped your ears to the 
rattle of the coin and the seductive 
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rustle of the bank-notes,—there was 
no denying that the scene was ex- 
ceedingly lively. The place was 
like a grander Cremorne or Mabille 
thrown open for a day /féte under 
aristocratic patronage, although it 
preserved its loosely Bohemian 
charm by the mixed. character of 
its mob of habitués. Nature; had 
been pressed into the service of the 
management, and her simple fascin- 
ations were tricked out with striking 
stage effects. The balconies of the 
straggling villas that lined the 
road by which you entered were 
gay with clusters of clematis and 
passion-flower, and draped in roses 
and Virginian creepers. The hotels 
were embosomed in masses of decid- 
uous trees, and surrounded with 
blooming flower-beds and enamelled 
lawns of emerald velvet, There 
were green alleys that screened you 
from the glare, long lines of flower- 
ing oleander, mazes of artistically- 
arranged shrubbery with meander- 
ing paths; limpid brooks that mur- 
mured in miniature cascades over 
beds of dazzling gravel. Artificial 
showers of spray fell perpetually on 
the well-kept grass plots and the 
dusty roads; while a dreamy languor, 
faintly scented by fragrant blossoms, 
hung over the coquettish houses 
that smiled in the noonday sun, 
The strains of pianos, touched by 
the hands of a master or a mistress, 
chimed in with the more distant 
melody of the band that was play- 
ing in the kiosque before the Kur- 
saal; the clear notes of tenor or 
mellow contralto came floating out 
through the open casements, for the 
professional musical element was 
sure to muster strong. 

In fact, if you were familiar with 
the carte du pays,.or rather des per- 
sonnes, or were happy in providing 
yourself with a competent cicerone, 
found you were living and 

reathing among celebrities. A 


couple or so of crowned heads might 
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be seen any morning unobtrusively 
sauntering about the skirts of the 
little crowd that had gathered to 
listen to the morning music. As 
for the Emperors and those grander 
potentates whose breath made the 
war or peace of the world, they had 
each of them their pet places of 
resort, and you knew precisely 
where to seek them—from Ems to 
Vichy. But in all the leading play 
resorts, the list of the cure-guests 
furnished sufficiently sensational 
reading. Daily you noted the ar- 
rival or departure of Arch-Dukes 
and Grand-Dukes and sovereign 
princes who exercised something 
like autocratic authority over terri- 
tories more or less important. Ca- 
dets of reigning houses, princes 
more or less impecunious, there 
were by the score, many of them 
figuring with a plurality of names 
in the pages of the Almanac of 
Gotha. Thither came the great 
English peer, like my Lord of 
Steyne, either travelling in state 
with his wife and daughters and 
half a score of a suite, or quietly 
en gargon attended by his valet. 
There were Bans and Hospodars 
and Waywodes, dignitaries and 
ex- dignitaries bearing all man- 
ner of semi-barbaric styles, but 
most of them lackered over with 
French polish, and provided for 
the occasion with well-filled purses. 
There were Russians, of course, in 
pleuty, male and female, smoking 
cigarettes and quaffing champagne, 
making serious play the business of 
their lives, and suspected of keeping 
their hands in at political intrigue 
by way of intellectual distraction. 
For there were ambassadors, min- 
isters, or chargés qd affaires, who 
might possibly be as serenely in- 
different as they seemed to anything 
but the trifles of their everyday 
existence; but who might, on the 
other hand, as it was popularly be- 
lieved, be intriguing over a recon- 


struction of the map of Europe, 
There were sets and cliques; and 
the morgue and phlegm of aristo- 
crats like our own of course fenced 
their dignity behind impalpable 
but impassable barriers. As a rule, 
however, there was a free and easy 
abandon, which might make every- 
body for the moment the. acquaint- 
ance of anybody else, if he showed 
the vouchers of a well-cut coat and 
a passable manner. An interchange 
of passing civilities committed one 
to nothing, it being understood that 
every one was at liberty to cut and 
come again when it pleased him. 
For example, the agreeable gen- 
tleman who dropped in  unpre- 
tendingly of a Sunday to take 
his seat near the top of the table 
@h6te in the Kursaal might be the 
prince of the country in person; 
and his Highness did not come 
there, you may be sure, to keep his 
fellow-diners at arm’s length. But 
because you exchanged remarks 
with him on the weather, or ideas 
on some question of the day, it did 
not follow that you were to have 
the entrée of the Court or a general 
invitation to the shooting-lodge on 
the Platte. 

Literature and the fine arts were 
freely represented, as well as aris- 
tocracy, politics, and plutocracy. 
The silent female who sat opposite 
you at dinner, devoting herself to 
the dishes in morose abstraction, 
and making fearful play among the 
potato salads and the pickles, might 
be the light and graceful lyrist of 
the South, who had sent a thrill 
through all the hearts in Fatherland. 
The lively little man who strove in 
vain to engage her broad red ear, 
and win a thought from the busi- 
ness of the moment, was the 
dramatist who had left his country- 
men leagues behind in the chase 
after the sombre and the terrible. 
Mademoiselle Rossignol, of the 
Italian Opera, Paris, is warbling 
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half the morning in the room below 
your own, and the notes come 
vibrating delightfully up to you 
from under the variegated awnings 
of her balconies ; while the gentle- 
man who was so seldom out of that 
same balcony when its mistress 
was chez elle was the famous M. 
Moliére, of the Théatre Frangais, 
So one might go circling through a 
season in that lively society, per- 
petually stumbling upon new sen- 
sations and awakening to fresh 
surprises. 

But it was in the evening, or ra- 
ther when the evening was drawing 
on towards the night, that you saw 
the Bath in its blaze of lurid glory. 
The play grew fast and furious with 
the rivalry. There was an intoxi- 
cation in the sense of excited spec- 
tators looking on ; in the swift fluc- 
tuations of fortune around you, 
when the rouwleaux rose in piles or 
kept melting away, and the billows 
of bank - notes swelled or sank to 
nothing. Even when the player 
did not lose his head, the game be- 
came heavier and bolder, and the 
administration was greatly indebted 
for its gains to the gaiety and glitter 
of the scene and the contagious ex- 
citement of the company. How 
many of the motley party would 
have cared to set themselves to a 
cool trial of strength with the bank, 
knowing the inevitable odds against 
them in a dimly-lighted cabinet with 
locked doors? Possibly some of 
those business-like Jew dealers who 
came over so punctually by the same 
train from the neighbouring great 
mercantile city; or perhaps that 
wrinkled and wizzened old princess 
who made her game almost me- 
chanically with her parchment-cov- 
ered hand, and whose half-closed, 
lack-lustre eyes scarcely strayed from 
the fingers of the dealers. 

it was the minnows rather than 
the tritons who showed painful 
signs of agitation when they were 
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floundering in the meshes of the 
net. The tourist travelling on a 
few circular notes shrank back from 
the sudden shadow of unwelcome 
retrenchment as his double florins 
made themselves wings. Ladies 
pottering over some paltry five-franc 
pieces, in their agitation and by 
way of mending matters, would 
break the fans and rend the gloves 
which had cost them nearly as 
much money as they had _ lost. 
Once, indeed, we did see anguish 
and despair in a human face, if ever 
these passions were depicted there. 
The victim was a young Dutchman, 
and he had dropped but a handful of 
florins, which probably half-a-dozen 
men in the room would have been 
generous enough to have restored 
to him could they have foreseen the 
impending dénowuement. As it ap- 
peared, he had come prepared for 
either fortune, and had deliberately 
staked his life against the chances 
of winning a little silver. He 
rushed madly from the room; a 
eset eg was heard from the lake, 
elow the windows; and all was 
irretrievably over before the crowd 
had hurried to the spot. It seemed 
he was a young Dutch officer, and 
scandal averred with some plausi- 
bility that he had embezzled the 
trifling sum he hazarded. The ad- 
ministration were revolted at his 
deplorable want of what was liter- 
ally savoir vivre, and naturally in- 
censed, besides, at the unseemly 
interruption to business, However, 
they did their best in the circum- 
stances; the corpse was promptly 
hustled out of sight, and in some- 
thing more than a quarter of an 
hour the play was going forward as 
merrily as ever. 
Many respectable people will re- 
t those disreputable times from 
old and blamable associations; yet 
it must be confessed that, from a 
moral point of view, the tendencies 
of those gaming haunts were far 
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from beneficial. There was a laxity 
of tone which insensibly affected 
any one who lingered there more 
than a few days, and who mixed at 
all in their promiscuous society. If 
you were a poor man, you had to 
choose between the life of a mis- 
anthrope and being betrayed into 
an embarrassing expenditure. The 
fashion of extravagance was set by 
the most objectionable class of nou- 
veaux riches—the men who had 
made themselves millionaires in a 
week or so, and who were envied 
and worshipped for their godlike 
astuteness. For a Garcia who went 
the round of gambling Europe, 
breaking banks to the right and 
left, regulated his expenditure on 
capital in place of revenue. He 


bad £10,000, £20,000, £50,000 in 
his strong-box, or at call; and until 
he had drained his resources to the 
last florin, he regarded them as prac- 
tically inexhaustible. 


So, in facet, 
they were. If his wonderful luck 
stood by him, he would indefinitely 
renew the supplies; and should his 
luck turn, he was ruined irredeem- 
ably, for he had been bitten by the 
tarantula of gaming, and could 
never resolve to leave off. The 
worship of the golden calf was 
never-so hideously grotesque as in 
these places, for the worshippers 
looked at their idol through a halo 
of delusion which turned its defor- 
mities into beauties. 

Where individuals in a horde of 
loose-principled adventurers were 
accumulating from hand to mouth 
so much easily-won wealth, of course 
there were flights of harpies to prey 
upon them, To Baden-Baden especi- 
ally, in the days before the war, there 
was always a grand summer migra- 
tion of the Cytherswan votaries of 
our Lady of Loretta. Many a con- 
nection was formed there which 
might last a longer or a shorter 
time, but was pretty certain to end 
in a catastrophe; and those who 
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escaped plucking by the croupiers 
were pillaged by the demi-monde. 
To those pleasantly-mannered De- 
lilahs the croupiers were of acharm- ‘ 
ing gallantry, for they had common 
sympathies and a common interest. 
Though they might prefer to dine 
in cabinets apart or sup at the side- 
tables in the salons of the Kursaal, 
these ladies had free entry to the 
hotels,and shouldered your wives and 
your sistersat the fable d’héte. And, 
indeed, among the oddest things in 
that giddy bath-life were the blend- 
ing of the Pharisees of the straight- 
est sect with the publicans and sin- 
ners, and the complacency with 
which the Pharisees submitted to 
it. They were welcome guests to 
M. Blane or M. Benezet, though 
they never staked a florin nor 

assed the tables without a scowl. 
t was their presence that adver- 
tised the intense respectability of 
the place, and they were the decoy 
birds to the flights of innocents 
who were plucked to their pinion- 
feathers. Perhaps the worthy dig- 
nitaries of the Anglican communion, 
in shovel hats and aprons and gait- 
ers; and their unimpeachable church- 
wardens, the fathers cf pious fami- 


Ties who never neglected family 


prayers,—scarcely realised the mis- 
chievous réle they played. For, in 
fact, they stood in with the promot- 
ers of the dissipation in a sleeping 
partnership, though their indirect 
share of the profits was infinitesi- 
mal. But they read the journals 
provided out of the winnings; they 
burned the wax-lights gratis that 
were set out on the chess-table; and 
were supplied with the cards for 
their decorous rubbers. Nay, the 

sat or preached in an English chure 

that was largely subsidised from the 
wages of iniquity. In any case, 
with their wives and families they 
listened to the strains of the Kur- 
saal band, and disported themselves 
in the walks and drives that were 
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so beautifully kept up by the ad- 
at 


ministration. It might have come 
hard on them, bad they felt con- 
strained by their principles to ab- 
stain from some of the most charm- 
ing spots in Europe simply because 
the Enemy of their Master had an- 
ticipated them. But, at all events, 
being really reduced to that dilem- 
ma, they decided that they might 
hold a candle to the devil, and gave 
their respectable sanction to his 
most insidious devices, 

All these temptations, however, 
have been ruthlessly swept away. 
Hushed is the hum of voices and 
the chink of coin, What is become 
of the roulette and rouge-et-noir 
tables, heaven only knows. Have 
they been broken up for firewood 
and turned into green-baize aprons 
at an alarming sacrifice? or are they 
prudently laid aside in local lum- 
ber-rooms, with an eye to the pos- 
sible dissolution of the Empire 
and the difficulties of embarrassed 
potentates who may fall heirs to its 
shattered fragments? The croupiers, 
like the tables, were good for little 
but the original purpose that had 
become second nature with them. 
Possibly most of them may have 
devoted themselves exclusively to 
the alternative calling they were 
wont to exercise, patriotically sacri- 
ficing themselves to the service of 
their country in the ranks of its 
secret police. The élite of the 
Homburg contingent have with- 
drawn with M. Blanc to the sunny 
southern Eden, whither he has 
“winged his dusky flight.” So far 
as we know, save for some hole-and- 
corner nooks that the wandering 
stranger only stumbles into by acci- 
dent, there are but two establish- 
ments left in Europe where you 
may ruin yourself above-board at a 
public table. And these two are as 
opposite as well may be; and.the 
measure of their respective attrac- 
tions gives the ratio of their respec- 
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tive popularity. The one is that 
most enchanting nook on the Cor- 
nice where hotels and casino nestle 
among the orange-groves that em- 
blazon in tints of gold and green 
the shores of the sunny bay that 
lies beneath the cliff of Monaco; 
the other that heaven-forsaken slip 
of weather-washed moraine, where 
the baths of Saxon look down from 
their dreary solitude on the siltings 
and gravel-banks of the unbridled 
Rhone. 

At easily-accessible baths like 
Homburg or Wiesbaden, where the 
grand rush of gamblers was attracted 
by roulette played with a single zero, 
and rouge-et-noir with a demi-réfait, 
we daresay that there were people 
who used to go thither for their 
health, But it scarcely suggested it- 
self to the casual visitor who objected 
to early hours, and was slow to fall 
into methodical habits, that he was 
passing his days in a popular health 
resort. Nowadays all that is entirely 
changed. Dissipation has come to 
an end with the play, and a deadly 
blow has been struck at frivolity. 
Compelled perforce to purge and live 
cleanly, the municipalities have to do 
their best to parade the attractions 
which used to be advertised and put 
forward chiefly as a blind; and now 
the life-giving virtues of the air and 
the water have to submit themselves 
to the test of a sharp competition. 
The result has been very different in 
different cases, Thus the baths of 
Nassau and the Taunus are said to 
have suffered but little, though the 
character of their frequenters has 
altered, and altered very much for 
the better. At Homburg and Wies- 
baden, building speculations had 
been rampant for years before the 
dreaded edict went forth, On the 
announcement-of its imminent pro- 
mulgation, there was naturally a 
heavy drop in house property; and 
some of tue most enterprising hotel- 
keepers apprehended they might 
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put up their shutters, But certain 
capitalists, notably shrewd citizens 
of Frankfort and Mayence, came 
forward to the rescue, ‘investing 
quietly at the reduced rates. They ar- 
gued that summer visitors must still 
go somewhere ; that Homburg and 
Wiesbaden were likely to retain their 
popularity ; and the event is said to 
have proved them to be right. It 
is at least certain that there is little 
appreciable reduction in the price of 
apartments at the latter place, while 
at the former they have been tending 
upwards if anything. The munici- 
palities had pledged themselves in 
spirited advertisements to keep up 
everything on the former footing, not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of the 
gaming subsidies. Few people gave 
them credit for being in a position to 
fulfil these promises, and yet their 
promises have been fairly fulfilled. 
They have adopted the simple plan 
of making everybody contribute in 
moderation to expenses that used to 


come out of the pockets of the reck- 
less; and an involuntary bath-tax of 
eight to twelve shillings per head 
brings them in a very handsome 


revenue, So you may still converse, 
dance, and read the joarnals in 
handsome salons; lose yourself in 
labyrinths of trimly-kept walks; and 
listen to Wagner and Offenbach 
executed in excellent taste. 

Baden, on the other hand, has fall- 
en, we fear, upon evil days; and we 
are very sorry tothink so. Of course 
there is no more charming scenery 
anywhere than in its environs; 
but the air is rather relaxing than 
bracing, while of the merits of the 
waters we profess to know nothing. 
And not even Bazeilles suffered 
more severely by the Franco-German 
war. Baden had become a sort of 
succursale of the Boulevards, and it 
eclipsed Biarritz or Trouville in the 
affection of the demi-monde and 
their danglers. In their banishment 
from it during the war they seem to 


have forgotten the way thither, and 
there must have becn a marked fall- 
ing away in the summer receipts of 
the lines of the Eastern of France. 
How the hotel-keepers of Baden 
contrive to show so smiling a face 
to their sinking fortunes is a mys- 
tery we do not pretend to solve. 
Possibly the old local superstitions 
still assert their sway; and they 
believe that the longest run of ill- 
Inck must come to the changing 
point sooner or later. 

But it is time we turned from 
those reminiscences of vanished so- 
ciety to the German bath-cure pure 
and simple, as it used to be in scores 
of retreats that were but little visited 
by flying tourists—as it is to be found 
almost universally now, in the greater 
baths as in the smaller ones. Dull it 
may be in the actual life, but it need 
not be altogether uninstractive in 
the narration. For reasons that can 
have no interest for the reader, we 
were condemned to spend the last 
summer at Schwalbach, where, at 
all events, we had the most ample 
opportunities for observation and 
calm reflection. Remembering the 
‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nas- 
sau,’ we deluded ourselves with 
subdued but still agreeable antici- 
pations. It is true that our personal 
recollections were less favourable 
than those of Sir Francis Head. 
We had once changed horses at 
Langen Schwalbach some score of 
years before, and we had lingering 
visions of an interminable village 
of a single rough-paved street, lying 
in the depths of a cleft in a bleak 
table-land. But we knew that the 
traveller in a German eilwagen who 
has set out with the dawn on a slow - 
journey is apt to carry away jaun- 
diced impressions; and so we were 
willing to be soothed into a san- 
guine frame of mind by the chatty 
and genial eloquence of “the old 
man.” 

But our stay at Schwalbach con- 
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firmed us in our former experience, 
that to make so monotonous and un- 
eventful an existence endurable one 
ought to be either approaching the 
years of Sir Francis, or be an ipvalid, 
or else a confirmed valetudinarian. 
In other words, you should be able 
to conform to the tastes of the na- 
tives, who regulate their -existence 
there after the habits that are fa- 
miliar to them. No one can ven- 
ture to sneer at German effeminacy, 
since the soldiers who marched from 
Spicheren to Paris, and did the 
winter campaigning in Picardy and 
the Orleannois, have “ made their 
proofs.” But it is certain that a 
German can make himself placidly 
happy in a simple and indolent 
fashion that excites the astonish- 
ment or envy of an Englishman 
when it does not provoke his con- 
tempt. A series of short, pe werd 
less saunters in the same shady 
valleys, suffice him in the way of 
exercise, He has no objection to a 


quiet flirtation ; but he does not care 
to ride, or to drive, or to dance, and 
it is quite the exception when he 
goes fishing or shooting, although 
there may be game in the surround- 
ing forests and abundance of fish in 


the streams. He will smoke for 
hours on the roughest sylvan 
benches, in meditations that may 
possibly be philosophic, but can 
hardly turn upon literature. For 
you never see him reading by any 
chance, unless when he drops into 
the lesezimmer for a glance at the 
journals. He is always excellent 
company for himself, and is inde- 
pendent of those adventitious at- 
tractions that may make even a 
hotel homelike; for he will smoke 
as serenely on ‘the hard cane-chair 
in a bleak speisesaal as on the rude 
rustic seats we have referred to. On 
the other hand, he has one grand 
resource that never fails him. He 
is an omnivorous and often a vor- 
acious feeder; and although his 
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appetite is incessantly in violent 
exercise, it very rarely shows signs 
of giving out. He may be sent to 
the waters for indigestion — very 
probably he is; but putting himself 
under even temporary restraint is 
no part of his regimen. Nay, the 
treatment, and the tempting tables 
a@’héte, tend to become snares to 
him, for his complaint acts upon 
the cure, and the cure reacts on the 
complaint. Stimulated by the ap- 
petising properties of the waters, he 
sits down in excellent heart to an 
interminable dinner; the meal is 
necessarily succeeded by a sense of 
satiety which induces the smoking 
of innumerable pipes; while the 
smoking is followed in due course 
by gentle cravings for the stimu- 
lating springs. “It is greatly to 
the credit of the waters that they 
keep him grinding out this severe 
round of routine in such very toler- 
able condition; but the fact of his 
feelings being so frequently boa- 
constrictorish explains his repug- 
nance to sustained exertion. So he 
fills up his day agreeably enough 
by eating and drinking, smoking 
and thinking, with an occasional 
dip in a bath by way of gently 
lubricating the machinery. 

Now, mutatis mutandis, an Eng- 
lish lady, an elderly English gentle- 
man, or an invalid, may fall in with 
those foreign practices with no great 
change in their own. The later 
our ladies dine at home, the more 
heavily they lunch; and they may 
find it far from disagreeable, being 
encouraged to launch out at mid-day 
in a variety of dishes under sanc- 
tion of the name of dinner. They 
can walk as much as they care for, 
in promenades enlivened by music, 
where they meet everybody else; 
there are donkeys for short rides, 
and carriages for more distant ex- 
pare mere fo are un-— 

pily wanting; there are pianos 
waits hired, and ¢ circulating libraries ; 
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and as everyone moves and breathes 
in the full light of publicity, there 
is a good deal of speculation in the 
motley little world, and a fair 
amount of gossip. As for an elderly 
gentleman of infirm health or retir- 
ing habits, most probably, like the 
author of the ‘ Bubbles,’ he will 
shrink from the ravenous and clam- 
orous crowd at the great public 
dinner-tables. At all events, it is 
no hardship to him to devote him- 
self quietly to the restoration of his 
health, dispensing with efforts that 
may overtask his strength, and ex- 
citements that are likely to defeat 
his purpose, 

Bat if you are a man in the 
vigour of your powers, you find 
yourself like a fish out of water. 
You may have gone to the bath on 
duty, and with no idea of taking 
the waters; yet you are reduced to 
that in the end by way of giving 
an object to your existence, and of 
establishing some bonds of sympa- 
thy with those you regard as your fel- 
low-prisoners. For an oppressive 
sense of imprisonment begins to 
weigh upon you, and you find your- 
self breathing with difficulty in air 
that is confined. Unfortunately, it 
is in the nature of springs to break 
out in the bottom of valleys; and 
the more romantic the country, the 
deeper the valleys are. Schwalbach 
is not so unfortunately situated in 
that respect as Ems, beloved of the 
Russians, with whom the vapour 
bath is a natural institution; but 
it is bad enough. With the never- 
ending street that has given it its 
name strangers need have little or 
no concern, although the humbler 
class of the Cerman visitors find 
economical lodgings there. It is 
simply the high street of an old- 
fashioned German village, where 
patches of execrable paving alter- 
nate with stretches of dirty cause- 
way; where the inhabitants at the 
close of the summer day inhale the 


foulest stenches from the open 
gutters; where some of the houses 
that may date from the times of the 
Thirty Years’ War show strange 
symbols in quaint emblazonings, 
sculptured doors with fantastic 
metal - work, and curiously carved 
timber beams that are generally 
buried under coats of whitewash, 
The fashionable quarter at the west- 
ern end, which has grown greatly 
out of small beginnings since the 
time of Sir Francis’s visit, branches 
off from the cornet of the .market- 
place. When he was there, he 
likened it to a kitchen fork. Since 
then the fork has been turned into 
a trident with a couple of the prongs 
twisted away to one side. Most of 
the detached villas stand compara- 
tively high; some of those that are 
the first to greet you on your arri- 
val, as you descend the road from 
Eltville with locked wheels, are 
absolutely Alpine in their situation, 
as short-winded inmates discover to 
their cost; but wherever you may 
have taken up your abode, you 
must be always dipping into the 
bath-kettle. There are the springs 
and the gardens; the ornamental 
water, the shrubberies, and the 
arcade. Immediately in the vicinity 
are the best hotels, and thence lead 
all the roads and walks that take 
you ultimately into the surrounding 
country. It was all very well for 
the cavalier poet to sing that “ stone 
walls do not a prison make ;” pos- 
sibly because you want his inno- 
cent and quiet mind, you cannot 
make chorus to his sentiment with 
respect to these banks aud woods 
of the Schwalbach valley. Wher- 
ever you go, alleys of trees inter- 
lacing overhead, or hanging covers 
that threaten to fall across into 
each other’s arms, are stifling you in 
their enervating caresses, Here and 
there your spirits rise as you emerge 
on a winding stretch of open mea- 
dow, that invites the breeze and 
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some gleams of the sunshine. De- 
jusion and mockery: at the next 
corner the sides of the little strath 
close in again; or the paths that 
envelop it diverge, to bury them- 
selves under the bonghs of the 
skirting forests. Had it not been 
for a lucky fire that cleared a hill, 
which has since been replanted, your 
eyes, when you raise them, would 
be condemned to rest as absolutely 
on wood as those of the Ancient 
Mariner on water. The walks are 
endless, and admirably kept. But 
wherever they go they are carefully 
carried along under cover, as if the 
commanding plateaux were in occu- 
pation of an enemy, ready to open 
fire from his encircling batteries on 
any one who showed a sunshade or 
wideawake. It is altogether a dif- 
ferent thing, of course, if you explore 
the attractions of these great wood- 
lands in longer expeditions; but 
that is not what we are talking of at 
present. 

For the question of arranging 
more distant expeditions lands us 
as a preliminary on the subject of 
the commissariat, Now, consider- 
ing that in the rich strip of the 
Rheingau that interposes itself be- 
tween Schlangenbad and Mayence, 
Sir Francis Head gives a list of 
some fifty different species of grains, 
vegetables, and fruits which he 
saw growing; considering that there 
is an abundance of pasture-land 
and of ‘irrigated meadows in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood,—it might 
be imagined that Schwalbach would 
be provisioned in profusion and 
ample variety.. As a matter of fact, 
it is not so. True, there are at least 
three hotels—the old Alée Saal, the 
Herzog von Nassau, and the Post— 
where you may count on a very 
comfortable cuisine. But as a rule, 
a party who are water-bound for 
weeks will prefer the quiet and 
freedom of apartments, even at the 
cost of serious culinary sacrifices, 
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So, when you enter into negotia- 
tions for your rooms, you naturally 
inquire about the arrangements for 
dinner. To your surprise and dis- 
gust, you leari that your hosts take 
4 the position of the charwoman in 
‘David Copperfield.’ Everything 
has to be sent in from the hotel or 
the restaurant; nor will they even 
consent, like Mrs. Crupps, to give 
their minds to the potatoes; other- 
wise you may go out and forage for 
yourself, as most people elect to do. 
Now, even if you choose to dine 
abroad, you can only dine in public 
at 1 or 1.30; and it is clear that 
a more diabolical arrangement for 
cutting up your day could hardly 
be hit upon, The dinner drags, of 
course ; coffee and pipes in German 
or Turkish fashion become an im- 
perative necessity afterwards; and 
by the time nature is rallying from 
the untimely strain, your inclina- 
tion for violent exercise has 
vanished. 

Consequently, after one or two 
experiences of those early tables 
@héte, it is probable that, like Sir 
Francis Head, you will decide to be 
catered for independently. We 
may remark, however, en passant, 
in common justice, that either he 
was much too hard on the Schwal- 
bach hotel cookery, or else that it 
must have changed as greatly for 
the better since his visit as the 
charges have changed for the worse. 
Then he tells us the tariff of the 
public dinner was 1s. 8d.; now it 
is 3s. 6d. or 4s, But then, accord- 
ing to him, there was but a choice 
between the sour and the greasy; 
while now there is no greater pre- 
ponderance of these attributes than 
you may always expect in the best 
hotels of the Fatherland. What 
we complain of is, not so much the 
style of the cuisine as the limited 
range of the menus, and the con- 
ditions under which the dishes 
must be served to you, if you de- 
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cline to dine with the world at 
mid-day. Among the first objects 
that strike the intelligent visitor 
who has taken up his quarters 
in one of the villas are sundry 
mysterious edifices of homely por- 
celain, the successive stages secured 
together by black leather straps, 
which end in a loop for the in- 
sertion of the hand. You learn, to 
your astonishment, that they are 
destined to fetch your dinner from 
a distance. It seems to you that 
you are to be doomed to suffer 
from chronic nightmare—unless, in- 
deed, you are saved by enforced 
abstinence, as you have visions of 
half-sodden flesh and congealing 
sauces, lLlowever, seeing it is the 
way of the house, and that your 
apartments are taken for a week 
certain, you decide to do like the 
Romans, and sally forth to order 
your repast. At the nearest restau- 
rapt of any reputation you walk in 
with a certain air, to come out again 
quickly “with a flea in your ear.” 
The wirth smiles in your face when 
you begin ordering offhand a dinner 
for the evening ; and the cook, who 
has been listening over his shoulder, 
scowls at you as if you were guilty 
of agratuitous outrage. Sobered in 
your expectations, although anxious 
and irritated, you sue humbly at 
an inferior house next door, with 
similar result. Descending to a 
yet lower stage, perhaps you do 
make your bargain, and the fixed 
price proposed to you sounds moder- 
ate enough. But a single meal 
suffices as a sample. Sir Francis 
Head’s sourness and grease are un- 
mistakably in the ascendant; and 
the manner of serving is so slovenly 
that we prefer to avoid details. 
Next day, renewing your re- 
searches, you begin with the most 
accessible of the hotels. You had 
declined to go there before, in spite 
of the recommendations of your 
landlord, because you questioned the 
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possibility of transporting an eat. 
able dinner to the distance of half 
a mile from the kitchen-range, 
But now you are driven to try, 
and, to tell the truth, are ogni 
astonished. If your hausfrau knows 
her business and does not spare her 
trouble, each dish is served up 
piping hot, and showing but little 
signs of the period of probation it 
has been subjected to. Even ome- 
lettes and soufflées only collapse into 
a form that is still superior to ordin- 
ary English cookery. How it is man- 
aged we can hardly tell, the chaf- 
ing dish that forms the foundation 
of the cooking superstructure being 
scarcely sufficient to explain the 
mystery. But when you have re- 
ceived your first agreeable surprise 
you remark that the plats are open 
to criticism ; for the most that can 
be said is, that they are much bet- 
ter than might have been expected, 
But what is worse is the intolerable 
monotony of the carte to which you 
must have daily recourse. Day 
after day you have to ring the 
changes on the same filets and cut- 
lets, and curious preparations of calf’s 
flesh. The chickens are smaller 
than partridges, without the part- 
ridge flavour; while the partridges 
themselves, which sre invariably 
over-cooked, cannot compare with 
the produce of our English stubbles. 
As for the hares, they are so dis- 
guised in the civet of thick brown 
sauce that they might be anything ; 
while the soles, which are the only 
fish from the sea, have borne the 
journey far worse than might be 
expected, The vegetables, such as 
they are, are fetched from the gar- 
den-grounds that lie round Mayence, 
and it would appear that the trans- 
port arrangements are precarious, 
If you must dine indifferently so 
far as solids are concerned, it might 
be supposed that you would have 
nothing to complain of in the way 
of wines, considering that the sunny 
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slopes of the Rheingau are little 
more than a long league from you. 
Will it be believed that there is not 
a wine-merchant in the place, not- 
withstanding that the system of 
lodging-house living is so universal ? 
If you take the lodging - house 
keeper's advice as to how you 
should supply yourself, he is sure 
to reply that he has a cellar of his 
own—the cellar generally consisting 
of a dozen or so of bottles, which 
are stowed away among the pails 
and the blacking-brushes in a closet 
below the staircase, and whose labels 
are far more attractive than the 
contents. If you seek counsel with 
any inhabitant you may presume to 
be disinterested, he marches you off 
straightway to some special friend 
of his own, who vends wine among 
a variety of other articles, For 
ourselves, we were lucky enough at 
last to establish relations with the 
master of an ordinary eating-house 
and brewery, who sold us excellent 
Rauenthaler, Riidesheimer, and Ober 
Ingelheimer, at a trifle under the 
tariff of the grand hotels on the 
thine. The Rauenthaler vineyards, 
be it remembered, are the first you 
come to on the post-road when it 
begins to descend towards the Rhine, 
after mounting out of the Schlangen- 
bad valley, and we should have 
imagined that their more ordinary 
growths would be reasonable enough 
in the neighbourhood. 

We doubt, however, whether any 
professed wine-merchant would not 
find that the place was made too 
hot to hold him. For the inhabi- 
tants of all classes hang together 
most honourably in a general con- 
spiracy against the strangers with- 
in their doors. In all of the apart- 
ments, however long may be your 
stay, it is the custom to charge 
each separate meal they do sup- 
ply you with—breakfast, tea, &c. 
—separately and at hotel prices. It 
is in vain te appeal to precedents 


elsewhere, and propose that you 
should be taken en pension, consent- 
ing to make the price a secondary 
consideration. The invariable an- 
swer is, that it is not the custom; 
nor is there any getting over the non 
possumus, although you may threat- 
en to move with bag and baggage. 
The harpy who hopes to fleece you 
will rather see you slip through her 
claws than prove false to her order, 
so that it is impossible not to feel your 
resentment tempered with respect 
for her perverted notions of honour. 
But it sounds somewhat strange to 
be charged daily for “ service,” as if 
you were patronising the Englischer 
Hof at Mayence or the Hotel de 
Russie at Frankfort, when the ser- 
vice is performed by a newly-caught 
maid-of-all-work, who stumps over 
the carpetiess floors in her hob- 
nailed shoes, and pitches your plates 
at you across the table as if she 
were going in for a game at quoits. 
The system is almost universal, and 
it is barely possible to escape it. 
The only excepticns we know are 
one or two English-speaking land- 
ladies, who, at least, give you value 
for your money in the way of com- 
fort and cleanliness, and who, in 
special cases, will consent te cook 
for you. All the world contrives 
to make the most of a short season ; 
and even the official tariffs are regu- 
lated with a most paternal regard 
to the well-doing of native capital- 
ists and the remuneration of native 
labour. Thus the carriage-drivers 
have small inducement to over- 
charge, being entitled by law to such 
ample payment; the porter who 
carries your portmanteau up-stairs, 
which the coachman or the land- 
lord will decline to touch, receives 
about as much for the job as for 
half a day’s winter work in the 
forest; and while in Sir Francis 
Head’s time the charge for a sedan- 
chair to take an invalid to the 
baths and back again was three- 
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pence English, now it is exactly 
six times as much for a bath-chair 
with a single man. 

It need hardly be said that this 
tariff of charges is regulated mainly 
with an eye to the foreigners. The 
secret of a double scale is scrupu- 
lously kept, but it is clear that the 
generality of the German visitors 
must fare very differently. For next 
to the favour in which they are 
held with the townsfolk, and with 
the villagers who flock in on mar- 
ket-days, nothing establishes more 
conclusively the reputation of the 
waters than the number of people 
in the humbler ranks of life who 
gather to them from Nassau and 
the surrounding States. The throng 
round the brunnen in the height 
of the season has anything but 
a fashionable appearance ; and it is 
plain that many of the company 
are come for no imaginary ail- 
ments. To say nothing of ghastly 
complexions speaking of complicated 
stomach and liver complaints, there 
is an unusual preponderance of the 
lame and the limping. Many of 
these poor people, shabbily though 
decently dressed, must be making 
serious pecuniary sacrifices to per- 
suade nature to rally for another 
effort. Even those who are evident- 
ly substantial shopkeepers and well- 
to-do professionals are not at all 
the sort of persons to throw their 
money vut of the windows. To be 
sure, they give but little trouble, and 
are not likely to be over-fastidious 
about the quality of their food, how- 
ever they may feel about quantity. 
At early morn you may see them 
sitting before their doors, in the 
shade and dust, over their rolls and 
their coffee on a tray without a nap- 
kin. At the stroke of noon, an hour 
before the more fashionable hotels 
are thinking of throwing open the 
salles-d-manger, they go trooping 
along the pavements in Indian-file, 
by individuals, pairs, and families. 


They climb the al fresco stair-cases 
that land them on the first floors of 
antiquated “ hofs” (guest-houses) ; 
they dive down dark alleys, and turn 
up under low-browed entrances, on 
their way tv the modest dining-rooms 
they frequent. About an houranda 
half later they may be seen emerg- 
ing again, labouring over the rough 
paving in the glaring sun or the 
dripping rain, on their return to 
their rooms, or on their way to the 
seats in the gardens, where they 
lounge away the afternoon. Or 
after long bargaining with the driver 
or the donkey-man, who is beaten 
slowly down from his tariff, the 
heavily-ballasted ladies are hoisted 
by the half-dozen into carriages or 
singly on to side-saddles, and away 
they start for some bier brauerei in 
some picturesque spot in the envi- 
rons, whence they come back to a 
light supper of roast veal and gher- 
kins, or something else that is 
equally digestible. 

As we have remarked already, it 
is much to the credit of the waters 
that people can lead such a life with 
impunity, and yet go away rather 
better than worse. And as to the 
invigorating effects of the baths on 
those with whom they agree, we 
fancy there can be no difference of 
opinion. When time is hanging 
licavy with you, and you are passing 
into the possession of the blue-devils, 
the sure prescription is to take a 
bath. We cannot say that we con- 
sider bathing a lively occupation as 
a rule, for a man of an active habit 
of mind and body. We do not, of 
course, allude to the morning tub, or 
to a header in the sea or a rush of 
fresh water. And it was only when we 
were sore driven for occupation one 
dripping day, that it occurred to us 
to purchase a bath-ticket at Sch wal- 
bach. The entrance to the bath- 
cabinet was less than cheerful, while 
the cabinet itself was hermetically 
sealed, as the windows opened full 
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on a promenade, The water was all 
that it is described in ‘ The Bubbles.’ 
So far as we could see it through a 
steam-laden twilight, it was filthily 
ferruginous. But we had not gore 
so far to back out, and so we took 
heart of grace and immersed ourself. 
We hung our watch on the hook 
opposite, lit a cigar, opened a news- 
paper, and resigned ourself to pass 
the twenty minutes of our self- 
imposed sentence of confinement. 
When time was up, we felt by no 
means so eager to be out and about 
as we had felt fifteen minutes be- 
fore; and, indeed, it was with no 
little reluctance that at last we 
decided to dress) When we 
came out of the bath-house, the 
weather was as dull and damp as 
before, but we had a sense of buoy- 
ancy within that could dispense 
with external sunshine. We had 
been disposed to growl as we went 
in; we felt inclined to sing as we 
came out. And when there is sun- 
shine without as well as within; 
and when nature is laughing to a 
fresh breeze,—the effect of your 
dip is positively intoxicating. We 
ceased to wonder that “the old 
man” felt the sunbeams «glance 
from him when thus fortified, as 
from a polished cuirass, and that he 
had set himself to breast the hills 
as if his bath had made him twenty 
years younger. Nor is the water 
applied internally by any means to 
be despised when you are treating 
yourself for one of those threaten- 
ings of the blue-devils. Chilly as 
it is, a2 va sans dire that it is de- 
lightfully refreshing when the heat 
is oppressive ; and in the raw, 
damp weather that was so common 
in the last summer, the glow after 
swallowing it was comforting in the 
extreme. As for the proportion of 
carbonates, chlorides, and sulphates, 
are they not written in a dozen of 
scientific treatises to which we could 
refer the reader were it worth while ? 
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Our own analysis was popular and 


practical, and we were satisfied 
when we found that there was no 
excess of those salts or sulphurs 
whose objectionably obtrusive pro- 
perties poison so many of the 
Taunus springs. 

Naturally the enjoyment of Ger- 
man bath-life must always depend 
in great measure on the weather; 
and we have alluded already to the 
extremes of heat and cold that one 
may experience in a season at 
Schwalbach, or places similarly 
situated. It lies in the bottom of 
a valley, but the valley itself is 
a depression in a lofty tableland. 
In the height of the season— 
which is, of course, a short one, 
beginning with July and ending 
in September—the sun beats down 
with extraordinary power, and its 
rays are reflected from the white 
fagades of the houses. till you 
might fancy that the baked pave- 
ments were cracking. Most people 
must go out of doors for their 
meals, of course; but for the rest 
of the day, they either blink like 
owls in the darkness behind closed 
shutters and jalousies, or, at all 
events, seek refuge in the gardens, 
under the thickest shade that is to 
be found. The long day becomes 
the longer, that you are driven to 
rise so early im self-defence. No- 
thing can be more delicious than 
the first freshness of the morning, 
when all the active world begins to 
assemble round the brunnen be- 
tween five and six o’clock. Except 
for some light puffs of fleecy haze, 
not a cloud is to be seen against 
the clear sky. The wonderfully lim- 
pid air is pleasantly biting, and 
you feel that it is paradise simply 
to breathe it, and only wish that 
the pleasure could last. But there 
goes the sun stealing up above the 
hill tops, and gradually drawing 
out the latent heat that you might. 
faney had been lurking through the 
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night in the vegetation about you. 
You get pleasantly warm, then dis- 
agreeably se, and soon you are by 
no means sorry to beat a retreat to 
the breakfast-table. After that. it 
is an arduous effort to keep cool, till 
you venture out again on the eve of 
the short twilight, a little before the 
owls and the night-hawks, 

They tell you that for English 
people who are supposed to be of 
energetic habits, September is the 
most agreeable month of the 
season. It may be so in ordinary 
years; but in 1876, after the ex- 
traordinary spell of unparalleled 
heat, the weather went with a crash, 
and never showed signs of mending. 
Then, as you shuddered under 
the dripping foliage in the walks, 
and petitioned for blanket after 
blanket in your bedroom, you 
began unpleasantly to realise your 
elevation over the sea. The worst 
of it was that the houses are con- 
structed for the summer, and the 
only decent fireplaces in the apart- 
ments are those in the kitchens, 
where the dishes are réchauffé. 
When you asked for a stove in 
your room, workmen who are by 
no mears cunning went to work on 
a quaint construction of rusty plates 
and metal piping ; and the fuel thev 
supplied you was coal dust, which is 
caked by being continually wetted. 
The consequence was that you had 
to sit shivering over your fireplace 
in a rug or a great-coat, with a 
bellows between your feet, a box of 
luecifers in one pocket, and a bundle 
of old newspapers in the other, 
having to apply yourself to each in 
turn when your attention had been 
distracted for amoment. It must be 
remarked that the construction of 
most of those Nassau houses is a 
miracle of flimsiness, considering the 
climate: it is natural enough that 
the shutterless windows should not 
shut—that you see all over this con- 
tinent and the next, from Calais to 
Grand Cairo. But at Schwalbach 


there are spaces of a full inch in 
width between the unbaked bricks 
and the unpainted rafters, through 
which the snow may drift in the 
winter till it gathers in wreaths on 
the floors within. That architecture 
of the kind should serve its pur- 
pose for generations is conclusive 
as to the dryness of the air. And, 
indeed, in the intervals of the 
heaviest rain, and deep down in the 
valleys between the hanging woods, 
you have no sort of consciousness of 
the clinging damp that lays the 
seeds of rheumatism and chest com- 
plaints in England. 

How it may fare with the natives 
in their winter is a point on which 
one is selfishly indifferent; and if 
they did suffer from aches and pains, 
one might incline to regard it as 
retribution for their sharp practices, 
But it is certain that when unfor- 
tunate strangers are caught in a con- 
tinuance of wet weather in the sea- 
son, all enjoyment is gone for them. 
There are no means then of indulg- 
ing in those distant expeditions 
which they had deferred before on 
account either of the heat or the 
dinner-hour. And it isa pity; for 
the forests of Nassau are dehghtful 
—when you break away from these 
trimly-kept paths of the administra- 
tion that always incline to descend, 
and keep leading you unconsciously 
homewards, Nothing can be more 
dismal than a forest in rain, when the 
pattering of the drops on the drip- 
ping leaves sounds like dirges by a 
whole cemetery-full of dead watches ; 
and when the sighing and sobbing 
of the winds is like the moaning of 
troubled spirits. Nothing more 
joyous than the forest when the 
lights are streaming through . the 
swaying foliage, and the shadows 
are dancing on the grass in the 
glades. And the forests of Nassau 
are more varied in their character 
than is common in Germany. Here 
and there, of course, are great plan- 
tations of close-set poles, all run 
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ning to seed, that seem as if they 
had been sown by a nurseryman 
and never thinned. But often the 
tirs have had space enough to ex- 
pand into stately trees; and there 
are grand woods of oak and birch: 
occasionally you get a_ cheerful 
glimpse at the silvery stems of fea- 
thering birches; and, above all, 
there is an abundance of the moun- 
tain-ash, bending under its load of 
reddening berries, which fringes 
the road more picturesquely than 
the fpoplar, and attracts the star- 
lings and the fieldfares in flights. 
Should you go astray and get be- 
nighted, asis possible enough, if 
you commit yourself to the forest 
rides and dray tracks without a 
guide and a compass, you may hear 
the most magnificently melancholy 
serenades you ever listened to; for 
these vast sombre woods are swarm- 
ing with sereech-owls. There isa 
pleasant bird, by the way, witha 
piercing and most lugubrious cry, 
which is believed by the people of 
the country to be an infallible warn- 
ing of your death—asno doubt it 
is, sooner or later. 

The country is extraordinarily 
broken; and when you fancy you 
are looking across a level table-land, 
half-a-dozen of hills and wooded 
valleys may be hidden out of sight 
between you and your destination. 
The purity of the air is highly de- 
ceptive; but it makes the views 
the more extensive and enchanting. 
You come out from the black sha- 
dows of the forest on the bright 
crest of a down ; and lo! before you 
there extends a paoorama from the 
Kifel to the Haardt, and from the 
Haardt to the Odenwald. Beyond 
the lake-like expanse beneath you, 
that is dammed back to the westward 
by the rapids of the Binger loch, the 
winding Rhine loses itself dimly in 
the distance behind the dome and 
the outlying fortifications of May- 
ence. Or you see the back of those 
square summits of the Taunus 
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range, which were objects so fami- 
liar from Frankfort and Homburg. 
And look which way you will, there 
are the rolling masses of black firs, 
which are cast boosely like a gloomy 
mantle over many a cheerful scene. 
For though the country lies high 
and the summers are short, yet the 
snn brings things to rapid maturity, 
and the heavy night dews nourish 
them into luxuriance, The agri- 
culture is equally picturesque and 
primitive. ‘The peasant proprietors 
grow their crops in little patches on 
alternate strips of infinitesimal pro- 
portions, The single-stilted plough, 
with a simple ploughshare, is formed 
for scraping rather than furrowing 
the light soil: the narrow waggons 
are on a slight framework of wood, 
but excellently fitted to stand jolt- 
ing across country. Of a fine day, 
when harvesting or any other oper- 
ation is going generally forward, 
you may see the whole population 
in the field; for the people herd 
together in villages, and solitary 
farm-steadings are unknown. The 
children are basking or playing in 
the sun, or sleeping under the carts; 
the little cows, that do duty as 
draught animals in waggon or 
plough, are amusing themselves 
patiently with the scanty contents 
of their nose-bags; and when you 
come to the village itself you find 
it almost deserted, though the doors 
and windows are seldom secured. 
It may be supposed that the peo- 
ple can trust each other’s honesty ; 
und as the side roads that come 
down from the forests through the 
fields lead to nowhere in particular, 
so tramps and sturdy vagabonds are 
unknown. 

The Nassau peasant, though 
seldom wealthy, must generally be 
well off. The houses have all a 
comfortable look, and the general 
aspect of the villages is picturesque 
and almost coquettish. Take Bir- 
stadt, for example, which is between 
Schwalbach and Schlangenbad,. 
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though lying quite away from the 
ordinary promenades and  carriage- 
drives, and rarely intruded on by 
the Kur-guests. Its name—the 
town of the bears—must have been 
appropriate enough in the olden 
time, from its solitary sitwation 
among sylvan surroundings; but 
now the hills that immediately 
encircle it are cleared and covered 
with crops. The various approaches 
from the fields are shaded with 
apple and plum trees, loaded with 
their russet and purple fruits. Each 
house, without exception, stands 
apart from its neighbour at every 
variety of angle. There are quaint 
roofs of shingle, or of shell- -shaped 
wooden tiles. The walls, as in the 
more pretentious buildings of 
Schwalbach, are of rough beams 
and unbaked bricks. There are 
hanging eaves, and lozenged case- 
ments, and doors divided in flaps 
of unequal width, often with 
handles of curious metal work. 
Sometimes there are tiny flower- 
gardens in full bloom hanging from 
the windows, with creepers ranning 
up to the roof, and streaming back 
in showers of blossoms. The fruit- 
laden plum-trees draw rich susten- 
ance from the pools that drain 
from the stables and cowhouses. 
There is a pleasant odour of dairy 
pervading the place, for in Nassau 
all the cattle are stall-fed, and in- 
stead of cows being turned out into 
the pastures, the precious herbage 
is cut and brought to them. There 

are vast barns, and a village wirth- 
haus or two, "and a church with a 
steeple which, though irregular 
and ungainly, is not ineffective from 
a distance, and with windows that 
have been modernised by no means 
to their advantage. But you may 
assume that otherwise there has 
been little change in the village 
architecture for seven centuries or 
more. And look which way you 


will along the pretty side lancs, you 
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look on rich cultivation through 
leafy vistas, formed by the gnarled 
boughs of venerable _horse-chest- 
nuts. Pauperism seems to be un- 
known, as mendicancy certainly 
is; but even the wealthiest of the 
peasants live frugally, though they 
eat often. The day is begun with 
black bread and coffee; and coffee 
and black bread, with soup and 
farinaceous foods, are their staple 
diet. Meat is a luxury that the 
most fortunate of them seldom 
taste more than once in the week, 


with the exception perhaps of 
bacon, which is somewhat more 
common. 


Talking of bacon leads us naturally 
to think of pigs, and a pig is almost 
invariably attached to every Nassau 
household. Sir Francis Head de- 
votes an amusing chapter to the 
story of the “Schwein General,” 
who, attended by his aide-de-camp, 
used night and morning to lead oit 
his charge to the neighbouring hills. 
The same sight is to be witnessed 
still, and a similar system prevails 
in every one of the villages, although 
in most cases the general is a lady, 
and the members of her staff are of 
the gentler sex. Holding on our way 
from Birstadt to Schlangenbad, 
we come among the stubbles under 
the apple-trees upon the Birstadt 
drove, and a most ungainly and 
unlevel lot they look. Long-legged, 
wall-sided, and exaggeratedly hog- 
backed, they give you no idea of 
laying on fiesh, and certainly their 
habits of life do not tend to en- 
courage obesity. We do not know 
how they may fare in their homes; bu: 


- the best part of their lives is passed 


out of doors, and then they may 
be seen grubbing along the banks of 
the dusty lanes, or grunting about 
wistfully among the flinty stubbles. 
We should fancy it is but seldom 
that they have the run of their teeth 
among the beech-mast; for when 
the woods used to be ducal property 
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they were carefully protected against 
trespass, and though many of them 
have passed since into the hands of 
the municipalities and communes, 
we have never remarked that the 
practice has changed. 

Nothing in the way of , foreign 
woodlands can be more charming 
than those that embrace Sclilan- 
genbad, and far the most pictar- 
esque approach is from Birstadt, 
The road that has been rising steeply 
through the unenclosed corn-land 
dips sharply down from the crest 
among noble beech-trees. But 
again you are landed among the 
conspicuous signs of bath life that 
you had left behind. when you 
cleared the environs of Schwalbach. 
Inscriptions on finger-posts indi- 
cate the way to the. innumerable 
points of attraction that have been 
sanctified by Cockney custom as 
objects for a lazy stroll. To the 
“ Cross” or the “ Candle,” orto the 
“ Boar-stone,” the “ Owl’s hollow,” 
or the “Schéne <Aussicht.” But 
as the weather happens to have 
been showery, you do not meet 
a soul, till you descend on the little 
irrigated meadow, where the hay- 
cutters are busy, the rain notwith- 
standing, and it leads you down 
to the spring of the Serpent bath. 
Schlangenbad is but a_ smaller 
Schwalbach, minus the aboriginal 
village. There area couple of huge 
bathing establishments, and a row or 
two of spruce villas, interspersed with 
gay hotels. The coup d’ail over 
the flowers and trecs and fountains 
and winding drive in front of the 
principal bath-house is more brilli- 
antly effective than anything in 
Schwalbach, backed up as it is by 
an amphitheatre of lofty hills 
which are densely wooded to their 
very summits, But beautiful as 
these grand enclosures are, they 
must make tie place even more of 
a prison; and any one but a reso- 
lute and vigorous pedestrian must 
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find it hard to force his way 
through the folds of the forest to 
the light and the air that lie 
beyond. The waters, independ- 
ently of their action in certain 
maladies, have been celebrated far 
and wide for their beautifying 
we pe You. may see them 
ottled, in the form of essences, on 
the counters of the German per- 
fumers, who sell them as sovereign 
for the complexion. And doubtless, 
were one to persevere in a course of 
them, you might be sure, for a 
time at least, to undergo a smoothing 
change. But we must say that the 
solitary experiment we made was 
disappointing; and we left the 
gloomy bathing vault into which we 
bad been shown with no sense of the 
exhilaration of a dip at Schwalbach. 

Indeed, when ore has looked 
on at bath life for some six or 
eight monotonous weeks, you are 
more certainly confirmed in your 
original impression that the virtues 
of any particular waters are far 
from being the sole consideration. 
Yet, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
that is the only point on which an 
English physiciai has information, 
or to which he pays any regard, 
A patient consults him for gout or 
rheumatism, — for the head, the 
heart, or the stomach, as the case 
may be, and above all for the nerves; 
and he prescribes Gastein, Carls- 
bad, Schwalbach, or Spa, as it 
happens. And it is probable that 
the waters the nervous patient goes 
to drink and to bathe in may 
medically be the most useful for 
his particular complaint. But de- 
pressing circumstances may more 
than outweigh the extra grains of 
the carbonates of soda or the 
oxides of iron that these springs 
hold in solution: You may be 
condemned to a bath-chair, and 
settled in a hole, out of which 
there is no emerging. As the 
season goes on, and the sun shoots 
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swiftly over some narrow valley, the 
days are unnecessarily shortened, 
while the mornings and evenings 
grow cloudier and more chilly. You 
are dependent on sunning yourself 
in the open air; and should the 
weather turn out to be wet, which 
is far more likely in some localities 
than others, you are shut up a 
close prisoner in a house built for 
the sunshine, with your own 
melancholy thoughts for com- 
panions, And in the smaller baths, 
there are not the same spacious 
saloons and light and airy arcades 
in which you can take refuge from 
the rain; while necessarily it is 
much more of a chance that you 
find yourself there in cheerful com- 
pany. Of course you must take 
care that you make no awkward 
mistake in the waters; for they say, 
for example, that those of Schwal- 
bach are carboniferous apoplexy 
for full-blooded gentlemen. But 
after guarding against accidents 
so easily avoided, we believe that 
the first thing one should Jook for 
at a bath is liveliness, and the 
next, invigorating and exhilarating 
air, If a patient can pull round 
at the gloomy gorge of Peffers, it 
speaks worlds for his intense vita- 
lity and the inherent vigour of 
his constitution; while the fresh 
breezes from the Taunus, and the 
sunny open landscape about Hom- 
burg, must be highly stimulating 
in themselves, although in actual 
charms of scenery the place might 
easily be improved upon. 

After all, belated invalids at 
these upland Brunnen of Nassau 
may carry themselves cheerfully to 
the end of what they feel to be a 
trying dispensation by reflecting on 
the lot of the natives they leave be- 
hind. Already, in the last days of 
September, the signs of the coming 
winter are setting in. The venetian 


shutters have been fast closing 
everywhere. 


The bath establish- 
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ment cuts down its strength, and 

inconveniently circumscribes the 
bathing hours. The band packs up 
and retires with bag and root 
The hair-dresser follows. The 
menus of the hotels become more 
meagre, and the vegetables threaten 

to give out altogether. The vendors 
of fancy goods ‘set still higher prices 

on the ‘remainder of their dwindled 
stocks, in a last desperate effort at 

realisation. The administration 
stops its duplicate copy of the 
‘Times.’ The bath-chairmen and 

earriage-drivers lock away their 
vehicles, and betake themselves to 
their sylvan avocations. The com- 

munications are being cut on all 
sides ; diligences and omnibuses are 
being run off the roads, with the soli- 
tary exception of the Wiesbaden 

postwagen, which carries travellers 
im the wrong direction for English- 
men. Next the administration 
stops the penny London papers, 

the evening journals, and the illus- 
trated weeklies; and finally you 

see rough- boarded shutters being 
nailed up everywhere against the 
verandahs and windows of the 
houses in the more exposed situa- 
tions, There is a general stampede 
of the servants, those of the greater 
hotels not excepted, where the land- 
lord withdraws with the family to 
hibernate in his smallest rooms on 
the ground-floor. And then your 

mind’s eye begin to lose itself in a 
vision of snow-storms; of wreaths 
heaped high in each cutting and 

each corner of the bleak roads, rais- 
ing impassable barriers between the 
little imprisoned community and 

the outer world; of a wind that can 
be bitter even in August, howling 
down from the hills, shivering the 
festoons of icicles, and whistling in 

through the crevices in the walls 
and woodwork ; and we let the cur- 
tain fall behind us in blinding snow- 
drift on Schwalbach snow-shrouded 

for its winter’s sleep. 
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Ir is now more than a quarter of 
a century since the reading public 
were amused and puzzied by the 
appearance of a book,* purporting 
to be an account of the travels of two 
Roman Catholic priests, named Huc 
and Gabet, in Tartary, Thibet, and 
China. It was difficult to know 
whether the work was a record of 
truth, or a romance based on certain 
geographical data, but dressed up 
by the fertile imagination of a clever 
Frenchman, Such strange stories 
were told in it of — and coun- 
tries almost wholly unknown to Eu- 
ropeans—and the writer, even if he 
had performed the journey with his 
companion, seemed to be a man of 
such childish credulity, that it was 
difficult to put faith in what he said. 
In fact, it was almost impossible to 
separate the wheat from the chaff; 
and the result was, that the book, 
notwithstanding its lively and gos- 
siping style, fell generally into dis- 
credit and neglect. 

Even his own countrymen were 
disposed to look upon Huc’s work 
as half a fiction; and in one of the 
letters sent to Russia by Colonel 
Prejevalsky during his journey, of 
which we intend in this article to 
give an account, he seems to imply 
a doubt of the genuine character 
of the book. But Colonel Yule 
(so well known by his admirable 
edition of Marco Polo, and his nu- 
merous contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the East) says, in the in- 
troductory remarks with which he 
has enriched the Russian narrative, 
‘« Prejevalsky’s own plain tale is the 
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best refutation of such suspicions. 
For it is wonderful, to the extent 
of the coincidence of their routes, 
how the representations of the glib 
French priest and the Russian _sol- 
dier agree.” Since Huc wrote, our 
geographical knowledge of Ceutral 
and Eastern Asia has been largely 
extended. The journey of Schla- 
gintweit to Kashgar, where he was 
murdered in 1857, was the first 
achieved from the Indian side. 
Colonel Montgomerie organised ex- 
pn into the unknown region 
trained Pundits, whom Colonel 
ule calls a kind of scientific light- 
horse. “Shaw and Hayward and 
Johnson were the pioneers of British 
exploration in Eastern Turkestan, 
and these have been followed by 
the less perilous journeys of Sir D. 
Forsyth and his companions; by 
the ride of the latter across Pamir, 
and by their success in connecting, 
at least by preliminary survey, our 
own scientific frontier with that of 
Russia.” Colonel Yule adds: “ Of 
all Russian incursions on the tracts 
that we have designated as the 
unknown, Lieut.-Col. Prejevalsky’s 
has been the boldest, tlie most 
persevering, and the most exten- 
sive.” 

He was, and, we believe, still 
is, a member of the Russian Staff 
Corps, and had been already known 
as an.able explorer. Ip 1870 
he was deputed by the Imperial 
Geographical Socicty of St. Peters- 
burg, under the sanction of the 
War Department, to conduct an 
exploration into Southern Mongo- 
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lia; and performed the journey—or 
rather, series of journeys—with a 
young companion, Michail Alexan- 
drovitch Pyltseff. The result is a 
most interesting work in two vol- 
umes, which have been ably transla- 
ted by Mr. Delman Morgan, and 
from which we obtain the best and 
most authentic account of a region 
which may be almost described as 
the hitherto Unxyowy. 

Early in November 1870, the two 
Russian officers posted through Si- 
beria until they arrived at Kiakhta, 
on the south-east frontier. Here 
the inhabitants are a mixture of 
Mongols and Chinese—the one 
known by their high cheek-bones, 
and the other by their pigtails, 
Their first object was to obtain a 
passport from the Chinese Govern- 
ment at Peking, in order to enable 
them to visit the remoter regions of 
the Celestial Empire. There are 
two modes of conveyance across the 
desert of Gobi, from Kiakhta to 
Peking—either by post-horses or 
caravan-camels, The Mongols con- 
tract to carry the post as far as 
Kalgan, on the eastern edge of the 
desert ; and the Chinese the rest of 
the way. The entire distance is 
1000 miles. Our travellers chose 
the camel-caravan, which means a 
cart like a great square wooden box, 
set on two wheels, and closed on all 
sides. Colonel Prejevalsky says: 
“The shaking in this kind of car 
baffles description. The smallest 
stone or lump of earth over which 
one of the wheels may chance to 
roll, produces a violent jolting of the 
whole vehicle, and consequently of 
its unfortunate occupant.” They 
made a bargain with their conduc- 
tor that the journey to Kalgan was 
not to exceed forty days; and set 
out accompanied by a Cossack, who 
was to act asinterpreter of the Mon- 
golian language, and by a favourite 
setter-dog called “ Faust,” who was 
the faithful of their 


companion 
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journeys for many thousand miles, 
until he fell a victim to the drought 
of the desert of Gobi, as we shall 
afterwards have occasion to relate. 
From Kiakhta to Urga, on the 
north-western margin of the desert, 
the country is hilly, with abundance 
of trees and water, and luxuriant 
pasturage on the gentler slopes of 
the hills, The soil is mostly black 
earth or loam, well adapted for 
tillage; but there is no agriculture, 
and only a few acres, about 100 
miles from Kiakhta, have been cul- 
tivated by Chinese settlers. Urga 
is divided into two halves, the one 
Mongolian, and the other Chinese. 
They are nearly three miles apart; 
and midway between the two, on 
rising ground, near the bank of the 
river Tola, is the two-storey house 
of the Russian consul, with its 
wings and out-buildings. Out- 
wardly, the Mongol part of Urga is 
disgustingly dirty ; but, indeed, this 
description applies to Mongolians 
everywhere, both in their yurtas, or 
tents, and persons—and Prejevalsky 
truly says, “ the habits of the people 
are loathsome.” At Urga the Si- 
berian character of Northern Mon- 
golia ceases, On crossing the Tola 
the traveller leaves behind him the 
last remaining stream, and south- 
wards as far as the borders of China 
proper lies the terrible desert of 
Gobi. Into this wilderness the 
Russian travellers now plunged. 


“Our days dragged on with tedious 
monotony. Following the central 
caravan route, we generally started at 
mid- day, and marched till midnight, 
averaging twenty-seven to thirty-three 
miles per diem. During the day-time, 
my companion: and I generally went 
ahead of the caravan, and shot any birds 
we saw.’ 


Notwithstanding the barren and 
desolate appearance of the Gobi, 
the road to Kalgan was kept alive 
by the tea-caravans which passed 
by the dezen daily. In early 
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autumn long strings of camels are 
seen emerging on Kalgan from all 
quarters, saddled and ready to carry 
a load of four chests of tea on their 
backs across the desert. The tea 
is transported in this manner as far 
as Urga; but as the camels cannot 
face tte mountains and deep snows 
which are frequent towards Kiakhta, 
it is conveyed the rest of the way 
in two-wheeled bullock-carts, 
Kalgan commands one of the 
passes through the Great Wall of 


China. It is there built of large 
stones cemented together with 
mortar. It tapers towards the top, 


being 21 feet high and 28 feet 
wide at the foundation. At the 
most important points, less than a 
inile apart, square towers are erected, 
built of bricks, It winds over the 
crest of the mountains, crossing the 
valleys at right angles, and block- 
ing them with fortifications, The 
Chinese estimate its length to be 
about 3300 miles; but in parts 
more remotefrom Peking, the wall is 
of very inferior construction. There 
it is nothing but a dilapidated mud- 
rampart, as Colonel Prejevalsky saw 
it on the borders of Ala-shan and 
Kansu. It is said to have been 
built upwards of two centuries be- 
fore Christ to protect the Empire 
against the inroads of the neigh- 
bouring nomads; but the periodical 
irruptions of the barbarians were 
never checked by this artificial 
barrier, 
Going forward to Peking— 


‘fOn leaving Kalgan, and turning 
his back on the border range, a wide, 
thickly-populated, and __highly-culti- 
vated plain lies before the traveller, 
The cleanly appearances of the villages 
affords a striking contrast to the towns. 
The road is very animated; strings of 
asses laden with coal, mule-carts, litter- 
bearers, and scavengers, pass wane. 
In all the villages and towns, full- 
grown men may be seen all day long 
on the roads, with a basket in one 
hand and a spade in the other, collect- 
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ing animal dung, which is used for 
manuring the fields and for fuel.”’ 


Along the crest of a second range 
of mountains beyond Kalgan, runs 
an inner Great Wall, far more 
massively buiit than that of Kalgan, 
It is composed of huge slabs of 
granite, with thick battlements on 
the summit, and the loftiest points 
are crowned with watch-towers. 
Beyond it are three other walls 
about two miles apart, two of which 
have double gates; but the third, 
nearest Peking, has triple gates. 
After passing the defile guarded by 
those walls, the traveller arrives at 
the town of Nankau, situated on 
the edge of the broad plain which 
surrounds Peking, distant from 
Nankau about thirty-five miles, or 
one day’s journey, 


“The frequent villages, groves of 
cypress, tree-juniper, pine, poplars, 
and other trees, marking the burial- 
places, lend variety and beauty to the 
landscape. | . Nearer to Peking 
the population is so dense that villages 
grow into towns, through which the 
traveller is unconsciously approaching 
the wall of the city, until at last he 
finds himself to have entered the far- 
famed capital of the East.”’ 


Peh-king, which -means_ in 
Chinese, “ northern capital,” is di- 
vided into two parts—an inner or 
Tartar, and an outer or Chinese 
town—each surrounded by a battle- 
mented mud-wali with towers at 
intervals. But these walls lie close 
together, and the one does not in- 
clude the other. A good idea of 
the shape of the city may be 
formed by placing a small brick 
beside a larger one. The smaller 
brick represents the Tartar, and the 
larger the Chinese quarter, The 
Imperial Palace occupies the centre 
of the inner town; and the circum- 
ference of the whole city, exclusive 
of the suburbs, is about twenty 
miles. We believe that the num- 
ber given of the population is much 
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exaggerated, for the houses are 
often wide apart, and there are 
numbers of ruins scattered about 
the town. In fact, Peking may be 
described in the words which an 
American applied to Rome, as “a 
city .pretty considerably gone to 
decay.” The stench of the streets 
is almost intolerable: “collectors 
of manure are continually moving 
about plying their trade with baskets 
on their arms; the smells are be- 
yond description; and the water 
used for laying the dust is taken 
from the sewers.” When a relative 
of our own visited Peking last year, 
he found his curiosity overcome by 
his disgust, and shut himself up in 
the house of the British Embassy 
to protect his nose from the offen- 
sive effluvia, 

The object of Colonel Prejevalsky 
and his companions in visiting Pe- 
king was, as we have already said, 
to obtain a passport, and also the 
means of outfit for their long and 
hazardous journey. Their plan was 
“to strike the northern head of the 
Yellow River, visit the country of 
Ordos and Lake Koko-nor, and, in 
fact, explore regions almost entirely 
unknown to Europeans.” But their 
chief difficulty was the meagre state 
of their finances. Including Preje- 
valsky’s salary, they received from 
St. Petersburg for the first year of 
their travels £350, and on the se- 
cond and third the amount was 
increased to £500. But in addition 
to this, if we understand the narra- 
tive aright, M. Pyltseff received the 
first year £40, and the two following 
£80. They engaged two Cossacks 
to accompany them, and paid each 
of them £28 a-year. They could 


not afford to hire a good interpreter 
of the Mongol language, and were 
obliged to content themselves for 
this purpose with the services of 
one of these Cossacks, who was by 
turns labourer, herdsman, and cook, 
When they bad completed all the 
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necessary purchases, they started 
from Peking with only £65 in 
silver cash. 

Having obtained the requisite 
passports, but being obliged to wait 
for the arrival of the two Cossacks 
who were to go with them into the 
heart of Mongolia, they determined 
to occupy the interval in exploring 
that part of it which lies to the 
north of Peking, in the direction of 
the town of Dolon-nor, which lies 
in the hilly region to the north of 
Kalgan, on the eastern edge of the 
desert. They left Peking early in 
March 1870, and proceeded across 
the level plain to the northern range 
of mountains which, in the direction 
of Dolon-nor, forms a belt 100 miles 
in width, running east and west iu 
parallel chains, The valleys are 
covered with villages or detached 
farmhouses, surrounded by culti- 
vated fields; and the road is tra- 
versed by numerous trains of carts, 
asses, and camels, carrying rice and 
millet to Peking, with large droves 
of swine driven to the capital to 
supply the wants of the pork-loving 
Celestials. Dolon-nor lies on an 
elevate1 plain, and means in the 
Mongolian language “ seven lakes,” 
which formerly existed near the 
town, but are now covered with 
sand-drift. The Chinese name is 
Lama-mian, or “ Lama monastery.” 
The place is remarkable’ for its 
foundry of idols in cast-iron and 
bronze, which are sent thence all 
over Mongolia and Thibet. Colowel 
Prejevalsky says that they are won- 
derfully executed, considering that 
they are all made by artificers work- 
ing in separate houses. From Dolon- 
nor they proceeded to the lake of 
Dalai-nor, 100 miles to the north. 
The road 27 miles beyond Dolon- 
nor passes over a succession of sandy 
hillocks, in-some places quite bare, 
but more frequently covered with 
grass or willow-bushes, interspersed 
here and there with oak, lime, and 
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birch trees. The lake is almost 40 
miles in circumference, and abounds 
in fish, to catch which it is visited in 
spring by several hundred Chinese, 
“mostly houseless vagrants.” On 
the north and east it is bordered by 
saline plains (the water is salt), and 
on the west by rolling steppes. It 
is the favourite haunt of immense 
flocks of aquatic birds, which “ has- 
ten their flight across the deserts 
of Mongolia: for on cold, stormy 
days the lake was crammed with 
ducks and geese ; but no sooner did 
the weather improve than it pro- 
ceeded rapidly to empty, until a 
fresh flight took place.” 

From Lake Dalai-nor the Rus- 
sian travellers retraced their steps 
to Dolon-nor, in order to proceed 
thence to Kalgan by a_ south- 
westerly route. The road is good, 
and the traffic upon it large. There 
are caravanseras by the wayside, 
but they never made use of them, 
“ preferring a clean tent and pure 
air to the dirt and smells of Chinese 
inns.” ‘Topographically the region 
may be described as a series of vast 
uneven plaius, with a sandy, and 
in some places saline soil, but cov- 
ered everywhere with rich, excellent 
grass. 

At Kalgan they re-formed their 
caravan. They found there the two 
Cossacks who were to join the ex- 
pedition, one of whom was a Buriat 
and the other a Russian. They 
took with them eight camels and 
two horses, not forgetting “ Faust,” 
and set off in a westerly direction on 
the 15th of May, having the desert 
of Gobi at some distance on their 
right or north. At the Chinese 
village of Sujinza they found a mis- 
sionary station established by the 
Roman Catholics. There are five of 
these stations in South-eastern Mon- 
golia occupied by Jesuits, and they 
complain that Christianity makes 
very slow progress among the Mun- 
gols, who are fanatical Buddhists ; 
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but the attempts at conversion are 
more successful with the Chinese, 
who, however, seem to be mainly 
attracted by material advantages 
which they suppose will attend 
their profession of the new faith. 
“The corruption and immorality of 
the people exceeded all description.” 
At El-shi-siang-fa they met our 
old friend Samdad-Chiemba, so well 
known to the readers of Huc’s tra- 
vels, They found him a hale, 
hearty man of fifty-five; but he 
declined the invitation to accom- 
pany them, excusing himself on the 
plea ofold age. 

Prejevalsky says that they kept 
aloof as much as possible from the 
inhabitants, whether Mongols or 
Chinese. Both were churlish, but 
especially the Chinese, who wished, 
if possible, to starve them out of 
the country, and would sell them 
nothing. From the Urute Mon- 
gols, a striking trait of whose char- 
acter is an extraordinary thirst for 
money, they were able now and 
then to purchase a sheep after 
tedious bargaining, which required 
“the patience of an angel;” but 
they subsisted chiefly on the pro- 
duce of their guns, game being 
generally very abundant. 


“ We now took the direction of the 
Yellow River, and having no guide, 
trusted to our inquiries to direct us. 
We met with great difficulties from our 
a of the language, and from 
the suspicion and hostility of the in- 
habitants—of the Chinese in particu- 
lar, who would often refuse to show us 
the road, or purposely mislead us, We 
lost our way nearly every march, and 
sometimes went a dozen miles or more 
before discovering our mistake.” 


The elevation of the country 
through which they travelled was 
considerable, both before and after 
they had crossed the Sumahada belt 
of mountains, and continued until 
they reached the range known to 
geographers as In-shan — which 


‘ 
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name, however, in a wider sense, 
applies to all the mountains extend- 
ing from the northern bend of the 
Yellow River to the confines of 
Mantchooria, on the north of China. 
[It forms a lofty, precipitous barrier 
along the northern bend of that 
river, and our travellers entered it 
by that part called by the Mongols 
Serun-bulek. Prejevalsky says :— 


“Tcannot describe the pleasure we 
felt, after marching so longa time over 
bleak, cheerless places, to see wooded 
mountains, and to rest under the shade 
of green trees. We started that day 
for the chase, and climbing to the sum- 
mit of a high peak, we caught our first 
glimpse of the Yellow River wending 
through the great plains of Ordos.” 


This noble river, called by the 
Chinese Hoang-ho, rises in the con- 
fines of Thibet, flows through an 
alpine country south of Lake Koko- 
nor, wends for a long way between 
. gigantic chains of mountains, and 
at last, at Ho-chau, enters the con- 
tines of China Proper, and empties 
itself into the Pe-chi-li Gulf, to the 
southeast of Tien-tsin. 

A few miles from this stands the 
gorgeov shrine of Bathar Sheilun, 
regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant temples in South-eastern Mon- 
golia. It is surrounded by a cluster 
of houses inhabited by 2000 Lamas, 
and is visited every summer by 
many thousand pilgrims, who come 
from great distances. The Lamas 
manufacture clay idols which are 
sold to pilgrims; and there is a 
school for boys trained up to the 
religious profession. 

From Bathar Sheilun _ they 
marched towards the mouutains of 
Munni-ula, which form the western 
termination of the In-shan range, 
and extend for nearly seventy miles 
between the valleys, one on the 
north and the other on the south 
(towards the Ycllow River). They 
spent three days in endeavouring to 
find a pass over these mountains, 
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for neither Chinese nor Mongols 
would show them the road, but at last 
they found their way by ascending 
the course of a stream, and pitched 
their tents in a clearing of the 
forest. While staying in the moun- 
tains they hired the services of 
a Mongol to guide them to the 
Chinese town of Bantu, and took an 
easterly direction along the valley 
between the river and the In-shan 
range. The Chinese population 
here is very dense, and their vil- 
lages are nestled at the foot of the 
mountains. Bantu is a large town 
surrounded by a square wall, two 
miles each side; and its streets, 
as in all Chinese towns, are disgust- 
ingly dirty. ere the Chinese 
governor endeavoured to frighten 
the Russians from proceeding by 
stories about robbers, who, he said, 
invaded the country which they 
wished to visit; but he was propt- 
tiated by the present of a watch, 
and offered to give them a safe-con- 
duct through Ordos, a wide extent 
of territory which lies south of the 
Yellow River. Here, as elsewhere, 
they were pestered by the impertin- 
ent curiosity of the people, who 
broke open doors and windows to 
get a sight of the traveilers ; and 
they were obliged to administer 
a few kicks to soldiers who were 
particularly troublesome. 


‘«The policemen, incited by the offer 
of ;a liberal reward, exerted their 
utmost to keep the crowd back, and 
several fights ensued; at last they suc- 
ceeded in closing the gates, but the 
inquisitive rascals climbed on the roof, 
and let themselves down into the yard. 
This continued till evening, when they 
dispersed ; and we lay down to rest, 
worn out with the fatigues of the day.” 


In the streets the policemen tried 
to clear a way for them by plying 
their long pigtails like whips; and 
they were glad to turn their backs 
on Bantu, and cross the river in a 
flat-bottomed barge and enter Or- 
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dos.* In its physical aspect this 
territory is a level steppe partly 
bordered by low hills, and it forms 
an intermediate step in the descent 
to China from the Gobi desert, from 
which it is separated by the moun- 
tain-ranges lying on the north and 
east of the Yellow River. Huc and 
Gabet on their travels crossed 
Ordos diagonally; but the Russian 
officers determined to follow the 
valley of the river, and marching 
along its banks for 290 miles, 
reached the town of Ding-hu. On 
their journey they passed Lake 
Tsaideming—now a marshy swamp, 
which swarms with ducks and 
geese, and where the camels pas- 
tured unmolested on the neighbour- 
ing meadows, They also procured 
as much butter and milk as they 
wanted from the Mongols encamped 
near the lake; and, “in fact,” 
says Colonel Prejevalsky, “ never 
before or afterwards were we 80 
well off in Mongolia.” 

Leaving Ding-hu, the travellers 
crossed to the left bank of the 
Yellow River, and found themselves 
in the province of Ala-shan, It is 
separated frown the Chinese province 
of Kansu by the river and a high 
range of mountains ; and we owe to 
Prejevalsky the first distinct ac- 
count we have of the region. It 
is governed by a tributary “Am- 
ban,” or prince (in Chinese 
“ Wang’’), whose residence is at a 
town called Din-yuan-ing. To this 
place they proceeded, and arrived 
there on the 2vth of September. 
The town is 10 miles north or 
north-west from the mountains, and 
53 miles to the north-west of the 
large Chinese city of Ning-hia-fu, 
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called by the Mongols Irgai, which 
Colonel Yule thinks can be identi- 
fied with the Egrigaya or Ergui-ul 
of Marco Polo. Din-yuan-ing con- 
sists of a fortress with a mud-wall, 
a mile in circumference. 

The Prince of Ala-shan received 
the Russian travellers courteously. 
He has three sons, the second of 
whom has become a Gigen or Lama, 
but “gets confused with the silly 
stuff which the Lamas are con- 
stantly talking to him about his 
transmigration, miracles, and sanc- 
tity, and he greatly prefers the ex- 
citement of the chase. 


‘But his numerous devotees will 
not allow the poor Gigen to enjoy even 
this sport in peace. Once, while on a 
shooting excursion with my compan- 
ion, he’ requested the latter to drive 
these suppliants away, because they 
crowded round him and frightened the 
birds.” 


The chief minister of the Prince 
is a Lama, named Baldin-Soriji, 
who proved very friendly and use- 
ful to the travellers, He had to 
explain to his master that they 
were really Russians and no other 
kind of foreigners—for Russian is 
the genuine name applied to all 
Europeans by the Mongols, with 
the affix French or English, accord- 
ing as they wish to designate 
Frenchmen or Englishmen; the 
nomads believing that the two last- 
named nations are vassals of the 
Tsagan-Khan—i.e., White Tsar.” 
This is significant. We may add that 
there isa Mongolian prophecy that 
at some future time all the follow- 
ers of the Buddhist religion will 
migrate from Thibet to Shambaling, 
an island lying far away in the 





: * Colonel Yule says, in one of his valuable notes, that Ordos has received that 


name only in modern times. 
south of the IIo or (Yellow) River. 


Anciently it was ‘called Ho-nan—i. e., the land 
In the middle ages it formed part of the 


kingdom of Pangut, the capital of which was at Ninghia, on the Yellow River ; 


and when Chinghiz Khan conquered that kingdom, it 
The word ordus in Mongol signifies ‘‘ encampments.” 


Empire. 
beundary of Ordos is the Great Wall. 





came a part of the Mongol 
The southern 
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‘ northern sea, where gold abounds, 
and poverty is unknown. Sordji 
asked the Russians if they knew 
where Shambaling was, In that 
country, he said, there is an enor- 
mous city wherein lives a Queen 
who, since the death of her hus- 
band, has ruled her people. Col, 
Prejevalsky suggested England. 
“ Well, that must be Shambaling,” 
exclaimed Sordji; and he begged 
the Colonel to show him the country 
ou the map, At an interview with 
the Amban, or Prince, he asked how 
likenesses were taken by photo- 
graphy. “Ts it true,” he inquired, 
“that the liquid matters from hu- 
man eyes is used in photography ?” 
And he added that the report was 
that the missionaries at Tientsin 
forced out the eyes of the children 
whom they had taken to educate 
for that purpose, and that the 
people were so enraged that they 
put all the missionaries to death. 
He then asked what tribute the 
French and English paid as vassals 
of Russia, and whether they made 
war in China with the counsel of 
the Czar or of their own free-will. 
He added that it was only the ex- 
ceeding kindness of the Emperor 
of China that allowed the barba- 
rians to depart from beneath the 
wall of his capital without being 
destroyed to a man. Colonel 
Prejevalsky says that the opinion 
that, during the last Anglo-French 
war with China, the Europeans, 
and not the Chinese, were the van- 
quished, is universal throughout the 
whole of inner Asia, wherever be 
travelled ; and he gives as a reason, 
that to the Asiatic mind an enemy 
who appears before the wall of a 
city and does pot destroy it is not 
the victor, but rather the conquered 
party. Upon this Colonel Yule 
observes with some truth, that such 
an idea forms a new justification for 
the destruction of the Emperor’s 
summer palace by the English and 


French troops, an act which, as we 
well remember, was much cayilled 
at in England. 

After a fortnight’s shooting in 
the Ala-shan mountains, the Rus- 
sians returned to Din-yuan-ing, and 
thence retraced their steps to Pe- 
king, in order to obtain fresh sup- 
plies of money and other necessaries 
for a new journey. The distance 
from Din-yuan-ing to Kalgan is 800 
miles, and the travellers chose as 
their route the left bank of the 
Yellow River, crossing the country 
of the Urutes, which is contermi- 
nous with the Ala-shan. They 
had to cross the Kara-narin-ula 
chain of mountains, which forms 
a girdling rampart of the elevated 
plateau of the Gobi, separating it 
from the lower valley of the Yellow 
River; and then took the western 
side, over the highlands of the coun- 
try of the Urutes. Here they en- 
countered very unfavourable wea- 
ther, and were nearly blinded by 
the snow-flakes, driven by the force 
of the wind into the finest particles, 
and mingled with clouds of sand, 
They saw no inhabitants on this 
side of the mountains; for all the 
Mongols had fled into the valley of 
the Yellow River, alarmed at the 
appearance of a small band of bri- 
gands who came from the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Koko-nor, These 
Mongols—and the Chinese also— 
are arrant cowards; and when the 
Russians were at Din-yuan-ing the 
Prince begged for the loan of their 
military caps to frighten the enemy ; 
“for,” he said, “if the brigands saw 
the caps they would think the Rus- 
sians were there, and would run 
away directly!” After advancing 
for 100 miles on the western side, 
they turned to the right and de- 
scended into the vallev, where they 
found a most agreeable change in 
temperature and climate. But when 
they left the valley and ascended to 
the more elevated border of the pla 
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teau, they again experienced severe 
cold. M. Pyltseff was ill, and un- 
able to walk. Wrapped in a sheep- 
skin cloak, he was obliged to sit on 
horseback, exposed to the bitter 
wind; and it was difficult even to 
purchase argols—lumps of camel- 
manure, the fuel of the desert—for 
the inhabitants often refused to sell 
them. 


‘Once, at our wits’ end for fuel, we 
were obliged to cut up a saddle in 
order to boil a little tea, and had to 
content ourselves with this frugal 
supper after a march of twenty-three 
miles in severe cold and snowstorms.”’ 


To add to their misfortunes, they 
lost all their camels, which strayed 
away in search of food; and they 
were left with only one horse, until, 
with great difficulty, they succeeded 
in buying some fresh camels of a 
very inferior kind, They then hur- 
ried on to Kalgan by forced marches, 
where they arrived on the 12th of 
January 1872. 

A few days afterwards, Colonel 
Prejevalsky started for Peking to 
make preparations for a new jour- 
nev. He changed his Cossacks, 
whom he had found untrustworthy, 
for two others, and returned to Kal- 
gan with a good supply of breech- 
loaders and revolvers. Besides the 
trusty “Faust,” he now took with 
him a savage Mongolian dog called 
“Kanza,” who followed the travel- 
lers through the whole of their 
new expedition, and was of great 
service as a watch-dog. But Faust 
was jealous of Kanza; and the two 
were bitter enemies to the last. “It 
is remarkable,” says Prejevalsky, 
“how seldom European dogs frater- 
nise with their Chinese or Mongo- 
lian brethren, however long they 
may live in company with them.” 
They left Kalgan on the 17th of 
March, taking the same route by 
which they had returned the year 
before from Ala-shan—the only 
difference being that, instead of 
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crossing the Kara-narin-ula range, 
they kept the whole way at the foot 
of these mountains, Their object 
now was to reach Lake Koko-nor, 
which lies considerably to the west 
of Ala-shan. They were cordially 
received at Din-yuan-ing; and Col- 
onel Prejevalsky made a great im- 
pression by appearing in the bril- 
liant uniform of an officer of the 
staff. Here they overtook a caravan 
of Tangutans and Mongols, who 
had lately arrived from Peking, and 
were on their way to the temple of 
Chobsen, in the province of Kansu, 
They proposed to join the party, 
but had first to obtain the consent 
of the Prince, who raised unexpected 
difficulties, and did all he could to 
hinder their departure. “ What his 
motives may have been,” adds Pre- 
jevalsky, “1 cannot say: most pro- 
bably he obeyed instructions from 
Peking, and had perhaps received a 
rebuke from headquarters for his 
civility to the Russians last year.” 
After a tedious delay, however, they 
were able to start in company with 
the caravan, which formed a motley 
assemblage. Ten of the men were 
Lama warriors, sent as an escort by 
the Gigen of Ala-shan. They rode 
on camels, and carried English 
smooth-bore guns, “As for their 
fighting capacities, they were no 
better than their fellows.” Their 
route lay at first south from Din- 
yuan-ing, and afterwards almost 
due west to the town of Tajing, 
which is situated within the pro- 
vince of Kansu. To reach this 
they had to traverse the southern 
part of Ala-shan, the sandy de- 
sert of which is called by the Mon- 
gols Tingeri—i.e., sky. It consists 
of innumerable hillocks lying close 
together without any regularity, 
and the only living creatures are the 
kites and small black marmot. 
“You generally stesr by the sun. 
It is terrible to be caught in such 
places in a whirlwind. The sum- 
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mits of the sandy hillocks at first 
appear as though enveloped in 
smoke; the air becomes darkened 
with clouds of sand, which obscure 
the sun.” After crossing the Tin- 
geri the magnificent mountains of 
Kansu appeared in front, towering 
over the adjacent plains like a huge 
rampart, “in all the majesty of 
matchless beauty.” The desert sud- 
denly terminated; and instead of 
its dreary wastes, cultivated fields, 
flowery meadows, and Chinese farm- 
houses gladdened the sight. Here 
the Russian travellers again met 
with the Great Wall, but very dif- 
ferent from the gigantic structure 
near Peking. On the border of 
Kansu it is only a mud-wall, greatly 
dilapidated by time. The caravan 
did not enter the town of Tajing, 
but halted outside its wall. The 
Chinese, however, were as trouble- 
some as ever; and not even the fierce 
Kanza could keep them out of the 
tent. One treat they had here— 
the first and last in all their wander- 
ings —namely, excellent leavened 
bread baked with yeast. To avoid 
the importunities of the Chinese 
population, the caravan now took 
a westerly course, and followed the 
mountain-paths leading to Chobsen, 
instead of choosing the more easterly 
and better road. 

Prejevalsky speaks in raptures of 
the climate and scenery of Kansu, 
the fertility of its soil, and the 
beauty of its forests in summer. 
When they reached the bank of 
the Patung-gol, they encamped 
near the temple of Chertinton, 
which is situated in a picturesque 
valley, sheitered by enormous cliffs, 
Here, owing to the illness of one of 
their Cossacks, they were detained 
five days, and were left by the 
caravan, which proceeded to Chob- 
sen, only forty-seven miles distant. 
The temple there stands on the 
northern border of the hills, and 
comprises a principal shrine, sur- 


rounded by a mud-wall, and a 
number of smaller buildings, At 
the time of their visit, 150 houses, 
and one Gigen resided at Chobsen. 
Their late companions welcomed 
their arrival, and placed at their 
disposal a large empty house, for- 
imerly used as a warehouse for idols, 

Leaving Chobsen, they made 
an excursion amongst the moun- 
tains, and Prejevalsky ascended 
Sodi-Soruksum, the highest of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood. 
He says— 


“T had never been so high before. 
At my feet were great mountains, 
covered with wild crags and clothed 


‘with forests, through which wound 


rivers like silver threads. For a long 
while I could not tear myself away 
from the spot, but remained as one 
entranced, and shall remember that 
day as one of the happiest of my life.’ 


After passing July in the moun- 
tains on the southern side of Patung- 
gol, they crossed to the northern 
range, and pitched their tent at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet, at the foot 
of the gigantic peak of Gadjur. 
On the summit, embosomed by 
cliffs, there is a small lake, called 
Demchuk, held sacred by the Tan- 
gutans, in whose country it is 
situated. “The narrowness of the 
gorge; the tranquil, gleaming wa- 
ters; the gigantic rocks towering 
up all round, only admitting one 
smnall streak of sky; and lastly, the 
solemn silence, almost unbroken 
save by an occasional falling stone, 
—move the inmost soul of man.” 

Returning to Chobsen, they found 
that their friends there had been 


much alarmed by an attack of the . 


insurgent Dungans, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter, but the re- 
sult was only a little harmless firing 
at a convenient distance. They 
secured three Mongol guides, and 
then set off for Lake Koko-nor, the 
steppes of which they entered on the 
24th of October 1872, and on the 
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following day pitched their tent on 
the shore of the lake. “The dream 
of my life,” says Prejevalsky, “ was 
accomplished, and the object of the 
expedition gained |” 

Lake Koko-nor, called Tsing-hai 
by the Chinese, is about 1100 
miles to the south-west of Peking, 
and .lies at a height of 10,500 
feet above the level of the sea. 
In shape it is an ellipse, with its 
major axis running from east to 
west. It is from 200 to 230 miles 
in circumference, and the natives 
said that it took a fortnight to go 
round on foot, and seven or eight 
days on horseback. The water is 
salt and undrinkable. It is of an 
exquisitely blue colour, and the 
Mongols compare it to blue silk. 
There is said to be only one island 
on the lake, on which stands a 
small temple, inhabited by Lamas, 
who have no boat, and therefore 
are cut off from all communication 
with the shore until the winter, 
when the pilgrims cross over the 
ice, and bring presents of butter 
and barley-meal to the inmates of 
the temple. It is closely hemmed 
in by mountains on the north and 
south, but on the east and west the 
mountains are at some distance, 
The inhabitants of Koko-nor and 
the adjacent country of Tsaidam 
are Mongols and Kara-Tangutans. 
Prejevalsky says that the Mongols 
here are the worst of their race, 
with a sort of brute apathy to 
everything except food. Their 
ruler spoke of them to him in the 
following complimentary terms: 
“Knock out a few of their upper 
teeth, set them on four legs, and 
you have regular cows.” 

Leaving their camp, which had 
been pitched on the north-west of 
the lake, they crossed one of its 
affluents, the Pouhain-gol, the size 
of which seems to have been fre- 
quently exaggerated by Huc, and 
soon after entered the saline desert 
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of Tsaidam. It once formed the 
bed of a vast lake, and is now 
covered with morasses, encrusted 
with a thick layer of salt. The in- 
habitants are Mongols and Kara 
(i.e, Black) Tangutans. They as- 
sured the travellers that the mys- 
terious lake of Lob-nor in the Gobi 
Desert, which has never yet been 
visited by a European, was only 
a month’s journey, or 500 to 
600 miles distant to the west. 
We believe that Colonel Prejeval- 
sky has already organised an expedi- 
tion for the purpose of reaching the 
lake, and we look forward with 
much interest to the result. 

From Tsaidam the travellers pro- 
ceeded on their way to Northern 
Thibet, and crossed an expanse of 
salt-marshes for forty miles, This 
marshy plain is bounded on the 
south by the Barkhan Budda range 
of mountains, the extent of which, 
from the foot to the chief axis of 
the range, is about twenty miles. 
It is extremely barren; and owing 
to the enormous elevation, and the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere, the 
journey over it was painful in the 
extreme. One of the camels expir- 
ed on the spot, and the others were 
only just able to surmount the pass. 
The descent from the top was 
more gradual than the ascent; but 
soon they had to encounter another 
range called the Thuga, which is 
parallel with the Barkhan Budda, 
and terminates abruptly on the 
west, where it abuts on the Tsai- 
dam plains. It forms the political 
boundary between Mongolia and 
Thibet ; and some idea of the nature 
of the region may be formed from. 
the Mongol name for it—namely, 
guressu gadzir, or “country of wild 
beasts.” Between the Thugas and 
the Basan - kara-ula range, still 
further to the west, which the Rus- 
sians had to pass, lies a terrible 
desert, 14,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and “the climate and 
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natural character of this region is 
simply awful.” 

“These two months and a half in 
Northern Thibet were the most arduous 
of the whole expedition. Winter had 
set in with severe frosts and storms, and 
the want of even the bare necessaries 
of life, with other privations, reduced 
our strength, so that it became a hard 
struggle for life; and nothing but a 
consciousness of the scientific import- 
ance of our labours inspired us with 
strength and energy to carry out the 
task we had undertaken.” 


Their sole protection against the 
weather was a small yurita, or tent, 
such as the Mongols use ; and their 
clothes were worn to tatters. In- 
stead of hoots or shoes, they were 
reduced to sewing bits of yak-hides 
to old baggage as a covering for 
their feet. 


“Then followed {the most tedious 
time of all, the long winter's night! 
One would have supposed that after 
the day’s work we should have passed 
it quietly, and slept soundly ; but this 
was far from being the case. Our 
fatigue was of a more than ordinary 
kind, and we felt a prostration of the 
whole system, which seemed to render 
sound sleep impossible. The dry rare- 
fied air produced a choking sensation 
like a heavy nightmare, and our lips 
and mouth became parched. Our beds 
consisted of pieces of dusty felt of a 
single fold, laid on the frozen ground.” 


After crossing the Barkhan Bud- 
da, the Russians proceeded in a 
south-westerly direction until they 
assed the Basan-kara-ula range; 
and they reached the banks of the 
Yank-tse-kiang or Blue River (called 
by the Mongols the Murui-ussu) on 
the 22d January 1873. The river 
rises in the Tang-la mountains, and 
after flowing through the highlands 
of Northern Thibet, pursues its 
course to the boundaries of China 
Proper, where it soon swells into a 
mighty stream. 

They were now within 500 miles 
of Lhassa; but their pecuniary re- 
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sources were exhausted, and the 
frightful difficulties of the Thibetan 
desert had so exhausted their camels 
that out of eleven three had died 
and the rest could scarcely move. 
They therefore sorrowfully bade 
farewell to the banks of the Blue 
River, and turned their steps back- 
ward towards Kansu, well knowing, 
as Prejevalsky says, that “ neither 
nature nor man stood in their way, 
and that the want of funds was the 
only obstacle to our reaching the 
capital of Thibet.” We reckon that 
in the course of their journey to the 
Blue River from Peking they had 
travelled at least 1700 miles. 

We pass over so much of the 
homeward journey as lay across the 
highlands of Kansu, in order to de- 
scribe that part of it in which they 
marched straight to Urga from Din- 
yuan-ing by way of the Central 
Gobi, a route which had never be- 
fore been travelled by any Euro- 
pean, and which, judging by the 
experience of the Russian officers, 
is enough to terrify the boldest ex- 
plorer. They started on the 25th 
July 1872, their course being due 
north through the wildest part of the 
Great Desert. They were able to 
obtain guides, without whose aid 
the attempt would have been im- 
possible. The heat was terrific, and 
yet the wind was incessant; no 
dew fell, and rain-clouds dispersed 
without sending more than a few 
drops to the ground. It took forty- 
four marches to reach Urga, in the 
mid-day heat of the desert; and 
their sufferings were dreadful. On 
one occasion, when fainting with 
thirst, they missed a well, and this 
cost their dog Faust, the faithful 
companion of all their wanderings, 
his life. 5 


‘* After nearly seven miles more, no 
well was to be seen, and the guide 
announced that he had gone ont of the 
road. So he [proceeded to the top of a 
hillock in the immediate neighbour- 
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hood to obtain a better view over the 
surrounding country, and soon after- 
wards beckoned to us to follow. On 
reaching him he assured us that al- 
though we had missed the second well, 
a third, where he purposed passing 
the night, was scarcely four miles 
further. We took the direction indi- 
cated. In the meanwhile it was mid- 
day,and the heat intolerable. A strong 
wind stirred the hot lower atmosphere, 
enveloping us in sand and saline dust, 
Our animals suffered frightfully; 
especially the dogs, obliged to walk 
over the burning sand. We stopped 
several times to give them drink, and 
to moisten their heads, as well as 
our own, But the supply of water 
now failed! Less than a gallon re- 
mained, and this we reserved for the 
last extremity. ‘How much further is 
it?’ was the question we constantly 
put to our guide, who invariably an- 
swered that it was near, that we should 
see it from the next sand-hill or the 
one after; and so we passed over up- 
wards of seven miles without hav- 
ing seen a sign of the promised well. 
In the meanwhile the unfortunate 
Faust lay down and moaned, giving 
us to understand that he was quite un- 
able to walk. I then told my com- 
panion to start on, charging the latter 
to take Faust on his camel, as he was 
completely exhausted. After they had 
ridden a mile in advance of the cara- 
van, the guide pointed out the spot 
where the well should be, apparently 
about three miles off. Poor Faust’s 
doom was sealed; he was seized with 
fits, and Mr. Pyltseff, finding it was 
impossible to hurry on, and too far to 
ride back to the caravan for a glass of 
water, waited till we came up, laying 
Faust under a clump of sazaul, and 
covering him with saddle felt. The 
poor dog became less conscious every 
minute, gasped two or three times, and 
expired. Placing his body on one of 
the packs, we moved on again, sorely 
doubting whether there were really 
any well in the place pointed out to us 
by the guide ; for he had already de- 
ceived us more than once. Our situ- 
ation at this moment was desperate. 
Only a few glasses of water were left, 
of which we took into our mouths just 
enough to moisten our parched tongues; 
our bodies seemed on fire, our heads 
swam, and we were close upon faint- 
ing. In this last extremity, I desired 


a Cossack to take a small vessel and to 
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ride as hard as he could to the well, 
accompanied by the guide, ordering 
him to fire at the latter if he attempte 
to run away. They were soon hidden 
in a cloud of dust which filled the air, 
and we toiled onwards in their tracks 
in the most anxious suspense. At 
length, after half an hour, the Cossack 
appeared. What news does he bring ? 
and spurring our jaded horses, which 
could hardly move their legs, to meet 
him, we learned, with the joy of a man 
who has been snatched from the jaws 
of death, that the well had been found ! 
After a draught of fresh water from 
the vesselful that he brought, and 
having wet our heads, we rode in the 
direction pointed out, and soon reached 
the well of Boro-Soudji. It was now 
two o’clock in the afternoon; we had 
therefore been exposed for nine con- 
secutive hours to frightful heat, and 
had ridden upwards of twenty miles.” 


They wept over the grave of 
Faust, who had followed them’ so 
faithfully “through the frost and 
storms of Thibet, the rain and snow of 
Kansu, and the wearisome marches 
of many thousand miles, and at last 
had fallen a victim to the burning 
heat of the desert; this, too, with- 
in two months of the termination 
of the expedition!” After crossing 
some spurs of the Kara-narin-ula 
range they entered the country of 
the Urutes, which lics wedge-shaped 
between Ala-shan and the Khalka 
country. They were now in that 
part of the desert called Galpin 
Gobi, a wild and barren wilderness 
consisting of small pebbles or saline 
clay, almost devoid of vegetation, 
But wherever there are wells or 
springs Mongols are to be found, 
with a few camels and large num- 
bers of sheep and goats. Colonel 
Prejevalsky says that the desert, 
like that of Ala-shan, is so terrible, 
that, in comparison with it, the 
deserts of Northern Thibet may be 
called fruitful. There was every- 
where the silence of the valley of 
death. They next crossed the 
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Hurka range of hills, which extend 
from the south-east to the north- 
north-west ; and far to the west they 
join distant mountains, which pos- 
sibly form part of the lofty Tian 
Shan range that forms the northern 
boundary of Eastern Turkestan or 
Kashgaria, of which the ruler is 
the Atalik Ghazee, whose dominions 
were twiced visited by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth when he went there on 
missions from the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1870 and 1873. South of 
the Hurku mountains lies the great 
trade-route from Peking across the 
desert to Hami, Urumcebi,. and 
Kuldja. The whole region between 
the Hurku range and Urga is a 
lofty plateau with only a few scat- 
tered wells, and yet the nomad popu- 
lation is numerous, and enormous 
flocks of sheep roam near their en- 
campments, with horses, camels, and 
horned animals in small numbers. 
In winter they depend on snow to 
satisfy their thirst, and in summer 
on the wells or the temporary ponds 
formed by heavy rains. North- 
wards, approaching Urga, the cha- 
racter of the Gobi improves, and the 
desert becomes an undulating steppe 
as far as the Hangin-daban range of 
rocky hills, beyond which lie the 
well-watered districts of Northern 
Mongolia. The Russians at last 
reached the banks of the Tola, 
having for 870 miles between Kansu 
and that river not seen a single 
stream or lake, only stagnant pools 
of brackish rain - water; 8 | on 
the 8th of September 1873 they 
entered Urga, where they received 
a warm welcome from the consul. 
Prejevalsky says, “1 will not under- 
take to describe the moment when 
we heard again our mother-tongue, 
when we again met our own countrv- 
men, and experienced once more 
European comforts.” 

We have mentioned the Dun- 
gans, as they are called by Preje- 


valsky in his narrative, but they are 
properly Tungans or Tunganf, which 
is the name given to all the Chinese 
Mahommedans. Colonel Yule says 
that the most probable derivation of 
the name is that assigned by Pro- 
fessor Vambéry, who attributes it 
to a Turki word signifying “ a con- 
vert.” There is a tradition, how- 
ever, that they are descended from 
a colony of soldiers left by Alexan- 
der the Great when he marched into 
Asia; and in his ‘Travels to Bok- 
hara’ (1834), Lieut. Burnes says 
—*“These soldiers [of the Chinese 
garrisons, in Kasbgesf ore drawn from 
the tribe of Toonganee, who claim 
relationship to the army of Alex- 
ander ; they are Mahommedans from 
the adjacent provinces, but dress as 
Chinese.” This, it must be remem- 
bered, was written before the suc- 
cessful revolt of the Tungans in 
Eastern Turkistan, when the Chinese 
Government there was overthrown, 
and the Atalik Ghazee became the 
independent ruler of Kashgar. The 
Chinese name for Mahommedans is 
Hwei-Hwei; and in 1862 an insur- 
rection of these broke out in the 
north-west, which spread to the 
province of Kansu, and at first some 
important successes were gained by 
them. Three large towns fell into 
their hands, and the Chinese gar- 
tisons were either put to the sword 
or compelled to adopt the Mahom- 
medan religion and enter the ranks 
of the rebels. They overran Ordos 
and Ala-shan, and at one time 
seemed to threaten the stability of 
the empire; but they were driven 
back by the imperial troops on the 
eastern side of the upper course of 
the Yellow River, and since then 
they have confined themselves to 
acts of roving brigandage, inspiring 
terror all along the region that bor- 
ders on the desert. We must not 
confound this insurrection with that 


of the Taepings and the Yunnan Ma- 
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hommedans on the south, which, 
however, raged at the same time, 
and taxed the utmost energies of the 
Chinese Government. Prejevalsky 
says that an “important element of 
success was entirely disregarded by 
the insurgents, and that was to gain 
the goodwill of the Mongols, who 
so bitterly detest the Chinese.” 

We have spoken of the hostility 
of the Chinese, and this, added to 
the suspicious fears of the Mongols, 
rendered the task of surveying ex- 
tremely difficult. Prejevalsky says 
that if it had been discovered that 
he was mapping the country, it 
would have been almost impossible 
to pass through the populous dis- 
tricts. He gives an amusing account 
of the tricks to which he was obliged 
to resort in order to “throw dust in 
their eyes;” and he deserves great 
credit for producing so admirable a 
route-survey of his journey as ac- 
companies his book, which renders 
it easy to follow and understand his 
narrative. 

Sloth and cowardice are striking 
traits in the character of the Mon- 
golians, Two centuries of Chinese 
dominion have extinguished the 
martial spirit and energy which 
they showed in ancient times; and 
during the Dungan insurrection the 
very name of Hwei-Hwei, or Muse 
sulmans, created a panic among 
them, and caused them to fly igno- 
miniously without offering the least 
resistance to the enemy. Prejevalsky 
had many opportunities of witness- 
ing their craven spirit. They are 
excellent horsemen, and the wildest 
steppe horse cannot unseat them. 
Their contempt for pedestrianism 
is so great that they consider it be- 
neath their dignity to walk even so 
far as the next yurta. Their most 
disagreeable habit is their excessive 
dirtiness. They never wash their 
bodies, and very seldom their faces 
and hands. We need not say that 


their. clothes swarm with vermin; 
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and the mode in which they pre- 
pare and eat their food is simply 
disgusting. Altogether, they are 
not a people whom one would wish 
familiarly to visit. 

There is in the two volumes 
much curious information about the 
Lamas, although Colonel Yule says 
in his introductory notes that “ Pre- 
jevalsky’s allusions to the subject are 
somewhat crude and loose.” The 
points of similarity between Lamaism 
and Roman Catholicism have been 
often noticed. Koeppen, in his 
‘ Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche,’ 
says, “Lamaism is the Romanism 
of the Buddhist Chureb.” — Its 
analogy chiefly consists in the de- 
velopment of the priestly powers, 
and the erecting an outward visible 
and ecclesiastical state, exercising 
rule over people and _ provinces. 
Another point of similarity is the 
enforced celibacy of the priesthood. 
We know not how it arose, but, ac- 
cording to Colonel Yule, Lamaism 
was originally a kind of Buddhism 
corrupted. Its great reformer was 
a man named Tsongkaba, born in 
the fourteenth century, on the spot 
where now stands the famous 
monastery of Kun-bum, twenty 
miles south of Si-Ning, to the south- 
east of Lake Koko-nor. Here may 
be seen, if we are to believe Hue, 
the sacred tree, bearing leaves 
marked with the Thibetan alphabet ! 
Tsongkaba instituted or restored the 
profession of celibacy, and substi- 
tuted the yellow cap and robe for 
the red which had characterised the 
older Lamas. He also did his best 
to check the practice of magic which 
had extensively prevailed. There 
are two supreme pontifis of the 
Lama Church; the one at Lhassa, 
called the Dalai (“Ocean”) Lama 
—-and the other at Tashi Lunpo or 
Digarchi, styled in Thibetan the 
Panchan Rinbochhi, or “Most Ex- 
cellent Jewel.” “In rank, sanctity, 
and spiritual dignity, these may be 
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considered as equal; but in extent 
of temporal dominion the Lhassa 
pontiff vastly surpasses his col- 
league.” This kind of dual dignity, 
distinguished, however, more sharply 
by secular and religious attributes, 
was not uncommon in the East. 
It exists in Siam, and until a very 
recent period it existed in Japan. 
The difficulty, however, was, under 
a system of celibacy, to provide 
fora successor, “ Le Roi est mori— 
vive le Roi,” is all very well where 
the deceased king leaves natural 
heirs, but not so easy when he is 
nullius filius, and dies unmarried, 
To remedy this the Buddhists in- 
vented the doctrine of supernatural 
reincarnation, which they extended 
to the second order of the hierarchy. 

We will not attempt to go into 
the arcana of the question, and trace 
the history of the Yellows and the 
Reds. It will be enough to say that 
the Yellow or Reformed Church has 
finally triumphed over the Red, 
chiefly, perhaps, owing to the fact 
that the Mongol chief, Gushi Khan, 
who invaded Thibet in 1643, estab- 
lished the Dalai Lama as temporal 
sovereign over the greater part of the 
country. The second order in the 
Buddhist hierarchy are the Kut- 
_ ukhtus, whom Hue, struck by its 
resemblance to the organisation 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
calls “ Cardinals.” The most influ- 
ential of them has his residence at 
Urga, and he is always a reincarnate 
saint. He is very wealthy, and 
besides the offerings of devotees, 
owns 150,000 slaves. His suc- 
eessor is generally sought for in the 
person of some newly-born infant ; 
and a thank-offering for his dis- 
covery, in the shape of a very con- 
siderable sum of money, is _pre- 
sented to the Dalai Lama. Preje- 
valsky says:— 

“ During our stay at Urga, the throne 


of the Kutukhtu remained unoccupied, 
the holy potentate having died a year 
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or two before; and although his sue- 
cessor has been discovered in Thibet, the 
Mongol embassy could not make their 
way thither owing to the Mahommedan 
(Dungan) insurrection.” 


Another name for these Kutukh- 
tus is Gigens, and they live at the 
different temples scattered through- 
out Mongolia or in Peking. They 
are supposed never really to die, but 
to pass from one body to another. 
Their influence is unlimited. “A 
prayer offered to one of them, the 
touch of his garments, his benedic- 
tion, are regarded in the light of the 
greatest blessing humanity can enjoy; 
but they are not to be had gratis.” 

The ordinary Lamas or clergy are 
very numerous, and, according to 
Prejevalsky, compose a third, if not 
more, of the male population. They 
are dedicated to the profession from 
infancy, and when they have grown 
up and completed their studies, they 
are attached to some temple or prac- 
tise as physicians. All Lamas must 
be celibates, and we need not say 
that this gives rise to every kind of 
immorality. Prejevalsky emphati- 
cally declares :— 


‘* Lamaism isthe most frightful curse 
of the country, becahse it attracts 
the best part of the male population, 
preys like a parasite on the remainder, 
and by its unbounded influence de- 
prives the people of the power of 
rising from the depths of ignorance 
into which they are plunged. ” 


Colonel Prejevalsky is not only 
an adventurous traveller, but a keen 
sportsman and an enthusiastic nat- 
uralist. The skill of himself and 
his companion as marksmen contri- 
buted not a little to their safety, by 
the respect it inspired in the Mon- 
gols and Chinese; and they had 
often to depend upon their guns for 
a supply of food. Game of all kinds 
was sometimes abundant, and they 
had no reason to complain so long 
as they had yaks, antelopes, hares, 
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and winged game within the range 
of their rifles. 

We will say a few words of the 
animals. And first of the wild 
yak.’ He says this handsome 
beast is of extraordinary size 
and beauty, measuring when full 
grown eleven feet in length, ex- 
clusive of its bushy tail, which is 
three feet long. Its height at the 
hump is six feet, and the head is 
adorned with ponderous horns, The 
body is covered with thick black 
hair, which in- the old males as- 
sumes a chestnut colour on the 
back and upper parts of the sides, 
It roams in unrestricted freedom 
amongst the inhospitable wastes of 
Northern Thibet; but is found also 
further north. Although endowed 
with an acute sense of smell, its 
sight and hearing are defective, and 
even on a clear day, and on level 
ground, it cannot distinguish a man 
at any great distance; but it will 
scent him balf a mile to windward. 
Wild-vak shooting is a dangerous 
pastime, “for when wounded the 
animal will often attack its pur- 
suers, Such is the toughness of its 
hide and strength of its bone, that 
a bullet aimed at the body very 
seldom wounds mortally; and one 
fired from a first-rate rifle fails to 
penetrate the skull unless it hits 
the brain-pan. If it were not for 
its stupidity and indecision, Preje- 
valsky says that it would be a more 
formidable foe than a tiger. He 
describes his slaughter of one, at 
which he and M. Pyltseff and one 
of his Cossacks fired volley after 
volley with their rifles, and although 
he frequently fell, he rose and 
charged them until he stopped, and 


it was then too dark to continue. 


the fire, Next morning they found 
him dead, with thirteen bullets in 
his body and three in his head— 
one having fractured the skull, On 
examining the jbody of another yak 
which he killed, he found that 
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seven bullets had lodged in his 
chest, and stuck there like a row of 
buttons. And yet the brute kept 
charging until he fell dead! The 
Mongols are terribly afraid of the 
wild yak ; but their gluttony some- 
times overcomes their fears, and for 
the sake of its beef they go out in 
parties of ten and deliver a volley 
from their matchlocks while safely 
hidden in some ambush. We need 
not dwell upon the extreme useful- 
ness of the yak when domesticated. 
Next to the camel, it is the “ship 
of the desert;” and, indeed, sur- 
asses that animal as a beast of 
urdep in high latitudes, for the 
camel cannot {climb precipitous 
‘sa where the yak is quite at 
rome. 

Another animal characteristic of 
the desert, in its eastern or less 
barren part, is the dzeren, a species 
of antelope, about the size of a goat, 
which, however, is not found south 
of Lake Koko-nor. The antelopes 
are gregarious, and are generally 
seen in herds of from fifteen to forty 
head, keeping carefully to the plains 
and avoiding the hilly country. 
They are difficult to shoot, being 
exceedingly shy, and even with a 
leg broken will run faster than a 
horse can gallop. The Mongol 
hunters dig small pits, in which 
they conceal themselves; and when 
the herd is driven towards this am- 
bush by others who make a wide 
circuit to windward, they bring 
them down -with their match- 
locks. Sometimes they are stalked 
in a novel manner. The hunter 
rides a well-trained camel, and 
when he sees an antelope at a dis- 
tance he dismounts, and carefully 
concealing himself by keeping step 
with the camel, approaches within 
shot. But the great enemy of the 
antelope is not man, but the wolf, 
There is, however, another kind 
of antelope with a long black tail, 
which haunts the wildest and most 
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inaccessible crags of the Alpine 
zones, and which, when pressed by 
danger, takes the most astonishing 
leaps down the rocks. Another, 
called by the Mongols kara-sulta, 
is met with in Ala-shan and Ordes, 
and selects for its habitation the 
wildest and most unfrequented parts 
of the desert.. It is generally found 
single, in pairs, or in small bodies 
of three to seven. In the highlands 
of Thibet there is also an antelope, 
called by the Mongols orongo, which 
is held sacred by them, and the 
Lamas will not touch the meat. 
There is a curious belief amongst 
some of them that the orongo has 
only one horn growing vertically 
from the centre of the head, and is 
in fact a unicorn; and, if we re- 
member right, Huc assumes the 
truth of this in his narrative, as he 
does of many things for which he 
had only hearsay evidence. 

The wolves in Northern Thibet 


are very numerous and exceedingly 
troublesome, not so much from their 
fierceness as their impudence. . 


“ Atone place in the valley of the 
Thuga we made a cache among some 
loose rocks, hiding our butter there; 
but these horrid brutes scented it, turn- 
ed up the heavy stones, and devoured 
the store we had prepared for our re- 
turn journey, actually swallowing the 
woollen cloth in which it was wrap- 
food On another occasion I left my 
owling-piece on the mountains wit 
some prepared tin cartridge-cases. The 
following day, on going to fetch it, I 
could find neither gun nor cartridges, 
which had been dragged away by these 
wolves. The gun was lying a little dis- 
tance off with one barrel exploded, the 
trigger having evidently struck against 
a rock as they hauled it along: The 
cartridges were completely gone.” 


We must not omit to mention the 
wild ass, or kalan, which inhabits 
the steppes of Koko-nor, and ranges 
over Tsaidam and Northern Thibet. 
Large herds of several hundred are 
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met with in the vicinity of the 
lake, but they generally keep in 
troops of from ten to fifty, and are 
exceedingly shy. They completely 
realise the description in the book 
of Job: Who hath sent out the wild 
ass free? or who hath loosed the 
bands of the wild ass? whose house 
I have made the wilderness, and the 
barren land his dwellings. He 
scorneth the multitude of the city, 


neither regardeth he the erying of 


the driver. The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture, and he search- 
eth after every green thing. It is 
difficult to kill them on level ground, 
and the best time to stalk them is 
when they are drinking. The 
natives kill them for the sake of 
their meat, which is esteemed a 
great delicacy; and we have been 
assured by those who, by way of 
experiment, have eaten the tame 
ass in Europe, that the flesh is very 
good, and tastes like veal. 

Is there such a thing as the wild 
camel? In the region of Tsaidam, 
which is a vast salt-marsh, covered 
with reeds, the natives assured the 
Russians that it was to be found in 


the north-west; and the Mongols , 


hunt it for the sake of its flesh. 
Mr. Shaw heard of it in his journey 
from India to Yarkand; and in a 
letter from Sir Douglas Forsyth to 
Colonel Yule, written during the 
last mission to Kashgar,* he quotes 
a native informant, who says: 
“The wild animals of Lob are the 
wild camel. I have seen 
one which was killed. . . . It 
is a small animai, not much bigger 
than a horse, and has two humps. 
It is not like the tame camel; its 
limbs are very thin, and it is alto- 
gether slim built. I have seen them 
in the desert together with herds of 
wild horses.” This seems to set the 
matter at rest; and Colonel Yule, 
in his introductory remarks, has 
collected the evidence on the sub- 





* Report on Mission to Yarkand, p. 53. 
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ject, beginning with a statement as 
old as the fifteenth century. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the doubts 
that have been expressed, we think 
it is fully established that the wild 
camel is not a myth. 

Colonel Prejevalsky seems to have 
paid much attention to ornithology, 
and to have watched the birds of 
Eastern Asia with great and intelli- 
gent interest. In the desert itself 
the only birds he saw were the 
sand-grouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus 
or Pallasis) and lark. The sand- 
grouse was discovered and de- 
scribed by Pallas at the end of 
the last century, and is distributed 
over the whole of Central Asia, as 
far as the Caspian Sea. The lark 
i3 the best songster of the Central 
Asian desert, and in its music it 
rivals its European congener. It 
has also a remarkable power of 
imitating the notes of other birds, 
and mixes them with its own 
melody. But notwithstanding the 
distance and difference of climate, 
it is curious to notice that almost 
all the birds met with by the Rus- 
sian travellers were of the same 
species as those familiarly known 
in Europe—such as the redstart, 
the nut-hatch, the wren, the tit- 
mouse, the woodpecker, the wheat- 
ear, the thrush, the pheasant, the 
partridge, the bullfinch, the jack- 
daw, the cuckoo, and those cosmo- 
politan creatures the sparrow and 
the crow. Captain Basil Hall says 
that in all his voyages he aever was 
in a country where he did not meet 
with them. Prejevalsky mentions 
that one of the most remarkable 
birds he saw was the kolodjoro 
(Podoces Hendersoni), about the size 
of our starling, and resembling the 
hoopoe in its flight. This was in 
Ala-shan, But it is met with also 
in the far west of the desert, and 
was seen by Sir Douglas Forsyth’s 
Expedition in 1870, on their way 
from Leh to Yarkand. One new 
species of fish was discovered in 
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Lake Koko-nor, to which the name 
Schizopygopsis is given. 

We will, in conclusion, say some- 
thing of the political aspect of Mon- 
golia. The Great Desert of Gobi 
lies between China Proper and East- 
ern Turkistan or Kashgaria, which 
revolted against the Chinese Govern- 
ment and established its indepen- 
dence about fourteen years ago. Its 
inhabitants are Mussulmans of the 
strictest faith, and there are in 
China Proper between three or four 
wnillions of the same religion. The 
word Mongolia comprises the Gobi 
Desert, and over the whole of it 
the Chinese Government claims do- 
minion, Their troops can only 
reach Kashgaria by marching across 
that terrible wilderness, through 
which there are two caravan routes. 
The one to the north leads from 
Kalgan to Uliassutai, which is con- 
siderably to the north of the Tian 
Shan mountains, which form the 
northern boundary of Kashgaria; 
and the other, a more southerly 
route, leads from Bantu almost. due 
west to Hami, which is situated in 
the Tian Shau range to the north- 
east of Kashgaria. The Chinese 
have never abandoned the idea of 
reconquering Kashgaria: it is only 
very recently that Russia has ceased 
to treat it as a revolted province of 
the Celestial Empire, and has made 
a commercial treaty with the Atalik 
Ghazee, who is its politic and ener- 
getic ruler. But it must be a work 
of immense difficulty and danger to 
transport an army across the sands of 
the Gobi; and we are told that the 
Chinese troops which are now ap- 
ye Kuldja to the north of the 

ian Shan range, wait from time to 
time until they have sown crops to 
support them in their march, To 
approach Kashgaria from the south, 
an army would have to advance 
from Thibet and cross the range of 
Kuen-lan mountains, which the 
Mongols say extend to the east as 
far as the head-waters of the Blue 
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River. But that is an almost im-~ 


practicable country, if we may judge 
from the description which Pre- 
jevalsky gives of the deserts of 
Northern Thibet, so far as he ex- 
plored them, He says :— 


“The climate and natural character 
of this region are simply awful. 
The exhaustion consequent on the 
enormous elevation affects the strongest 
man, A short march, or even the 
ascent of a slight eminence, produces 
languor, giddiness, trembling of the 
hands and feet, and vomiting. . . . 
The climate, too, is in complete ;har- 
mony with the sterility of these wilds. 
The winter is bitterly cold and tem- 
pestuous ; the gales in spring are ac- 
companied by hailstorms; the summer 
rains are also mingled with large hail- 
stones; and it is in autumn alone that 
the weather becomes clear, still, and 
warm. There is no regular 
road anywhere in the Thibetan deserts; 
nothing but the tracks of wild animals 
in all directions.” , 


And what shall we say of Russia ? 
If we may use a homely illustration, 
her lines of advance on Asia may be 
compared to the two prongs of a fork, 
of which the point of bifurcation is 
on the western side of the Pamir, 
and the longer prong on the north 
extends to the banks of the Amoor 
on the northern confines of China, 
while the shorter and southern one 
is being pushed to the southern 
border of Kashgaria. The handle of 
this fork stretches back to the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Ural Mountains, 
But the whole of the north, includ- 
ing the vast district of Siberia, be- 
longs to Russia, unless we exclude 
Kuldja, which, though conquered 
by her, she professes to be ready to 
give back to China. Between these 
two prongs lies the kingdom of Kash- 


garia and the Desert of Gobi, a 
howling wilderness. Our interest is 
wholly as to what will be the de- 
velopment of the southern fork, for 
below it lies India. There are those 
in this country who watch the 
Russian advance with jealousy and 
dread; and their fears would per- 
haps be not unreasonable if nature 
had not placed almost impracticable 
barriers between access to India 
and the march of Russia on the 
East of Asia. Arid deserts and stu- 
pendous mountains may be ignored 
on paper, but they are stern realities 
when invasion is seriously thought 
of. We ourselves do not believe it 
to be possible for a hostile army, 
with its artillery and commissariat 
stores, to cross the eleven frightful 
ranges of mountains that intervene 
between Kashgaria and India, each 
of which is several thousand feet 
higher than Mont Blanc; or if it 
did so, it would arrive there in such 
a crippled and dilapidated state 
that European troops, even in mo- 
derate numbers, would make short 
work of it. But we do not believe 
that so mad a scheme would ever 
be attempted. The only danger of 
a Russian attack on India is from 
the west, through Afghanistan, and 
it is to that quarter that the vigi- 
lant eye of British statesmanship 
shoyld be directed, to protect effec- 
tually and for ever our possessions 
in the East.* But this is a subject 
foreign to our present purpose; and 
we will conclude by expressing our 
thanks to Colonel Prejevalsky for 
his two interesting volumes, and 
offering the tribute of our admira- 
tion to him for the courage, forti- 
tude, and intelligence he displayed 
in his adventurous journey, 





*Since we wrote the above, we are glad to find our view confirmed byMr. Schuyler 
in his recent book on Turkistan, which is full of interesting and useful information. 
He says (vol. ij. p. 265), ‘‘ The only danger to India from Russia lies through Persia. 
Experience has proved that all invasions of India have come through Afghanistan, 
and Afghanistan can only be approached by Russia through Persia.” And he speaks 
of the intervening deserts and mountains between Turkistan and India, which 
would render a hostile movement in that direction ‘‘exceedingly difficult, if not 


im possible,” 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


[ Dedicated to the inquirers in the Norman Tower.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Castte Gowrie is one of the 
most famous and interesting in all 
Scotland. It is a beautiful old house, 
to start with,—perfect in old feudal 
grandeur, with its clustered turrets 
and walls that could withstand 
22 army,—its labyrinths, its hidden 
stairs, its long mysterious passages 

-passages that seem in many cases 
to lead to nothing, but of which 
ho one can be too sure what they 
lead to. The front, with its fine 
Zateway and flanking towers, is ap- 
PRoached now by velvet lawns, and 
a peaceful, beautiful old avenue, 
With double rows of trees, like a 
cathedral; and the woods out of 
Which the grey towers rise, look 
a8 Soft and rich in foliage, if not 
s0 lofty in growth, as the groves of 
--the‘South. But this softness of 
aspect is all new to the place,—that 
is, Dew within the century or two 
which count for but little in the 
history of a dwelling-place, some 
part of which, at least, has been 
standing since the days when the 
Saxon Athelings brought such share 
of arts as belonged to them to 
solidify and regulate the original 
Celtic art which reared incised stones 
upon rude burial-places, and twined 
mystic knots on its crosses, before 
historic days. Even of this primi- 
tive decoration there are relics at 
Gowrie, where the twistings and 
twinings of Runie cords appear still 
on some bits of ancient wall, solid 
as rocks and almost as everlasting. 
From these to the graceful ‘.French 
turrets, which recall many a grey.cha- 
teau, what a long interval of years! 
But these are filled with stirring 
chronicles enough, besides the dim, 





not always decipherable records, 
which “different developments of 
architecture have left on the old 
house. The Earls of Gowrie had 
been in the heat of every commo- 
tion that took place on or about the 
Highland line for more generations 
than any but a Celtic pen could 
record. Rebellions, revenges, in- 
surrections, conspiracies, nothing in 
which blood was shed and lands 
lost, took place in Scotland, in 
which they had not had a share; 
and the annals of the house are 
very full, and not without many a 
stain. They had been a bold and 
vigorous race—with much evil in 
them, and some good ; never insig- 
nificant, whatever else they might 
be. It could not be said, however, 
that they are remarkable nowadays. 
Since the first Stuart rising, known 
in Scotland as the “ Fifteen,” they 
have not done much that has been 
worth recording ; but yet their family 
history has always been of an un- 
usual kind. The Randolphs could 
not be called eccentric in them- 
selves; on the contrary, when you 
knew them, they were at bottotn 
a respectable race, full of all the 
country-gentleman virtues;- and 
yet their public career, such as 
it was, had been marked by the 
strangest leaps and jerks of vicis- 
situde. You would have said an 
re om fanciful family — now 
making a grasp at some visionary 
advantage, now rushing into some 
wild speculation, now making a sud- 
den sally into public life—but soon 
falling back into mediocrity, not 
able apparently, even when the 


apes was purely selfish and 
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to keep it up. But 


mercenary, 
this would not have been at alla 
true conception of the family char- 
acter; their actual virtues were not 
of the imaginative order, and their 


freaks were a mystery to ‘their 
friends. Nevertheless these freaks 
were what the general world was 
most aware of in the Randolph race. 
The late Earl had been a representa- 
tive peer of Scotland (they had no 
English title), and had made quite 
a wonderful start, and for a year or 
two had seemed about to attain a 
very eminent place in Scotch affairs ; 
but bis ambition was found to have 
made use of some very equivocal 
modes of gaining influence, and he 
dropped accordingly at once and for 
ever from the political firmament. 
This was quite a common circum- 
stance in the family. An appa- 
rently brilliant beginning, a dis- 
covery of evil means adopted for 
ambitious ends, a sudden subsidence, 
and the curious conclusion at the 
end of everything that this schemer, 
this unscrupulous speculator or po- 
litician, was a dull, good man after 
all—unambitious, contented, full of 
domestic kindness and benevolence. 
This family peculiarity made the 
history of the Randolphs a very 
strange one, broken by the oddest 
interruptions, and with no consist- 
ency in it, There was another cir- 
cumstance, however, which attracted 
still more the wonder and observa- 
tion of the public. For one who 
can appreciate such a _ recondite 
matter as family character, there 
are hundreds who are interested 
in a family secret, and this the 
house of Randolph possessed in 
perfection. It was a mystery 
which piqued the imagination and 
excited the interest of the entire 
country. The story went, that 
somewhere hid amid the massive 
walls and tortuous passages there 
was a secret chamber in Gowrie 
Castle. Everybody knew of «its 
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existence; but save the earl, his 
heir, and one other person, not qa 
the family, but filling a confidenti 
“on in their service, no mo 

new where this mysterious hidingyy- 
cage was. There had been count 

ess guesses made at it,and expedi 
ents of all kinds invented to find if 
out. Every visitor who ever entered 
the old gateway, nay, even passing 
travellers who saw the turrets from 
the road, searched keenly for some 
trace of this mysterious chamber. 
But all guesses and researches were 
equally in vain. 

I was about to say that no ghost- 
story I ever heard of has been so 
steadily and long believed. But 
this would be a mistake, for nobod 
knew even with any certainty tha 
there was a ghost connected witfh 
it. A secret chamber was nothing 
wonderful in so old a house, Jo 
doubt they exist in many such gld 
houses, and are always curious ¢nd 
interesting — strange relics, nore 
moving than any history, ‘of / the 
time when a man was not saffe in 
his own house, and when it migft bo —. 
necessary to secure a refuge beyond 
the reach of spies or traitorg at a 
moment’s notice. Such a frefuge 
was a necessity of life to f great 
medieval noble. The peguliarity 
about this secret chamber, however, 
was, that some secret gonnected 
with the very existence of the fam- 
ily was always understood to be in- 
volved in it. It was plot only the 
secret hiding-place forjan emergency, 

a kind of historical possession pre- 
supposing the importance of his 
race, of which, A man might be 
honestly proud x but there was some-. 
thing hidden - it of which assuredly 
the race coyld not be proud, It is 
wonderful how easily a family learns 
to piqud! itself upon any distinctive 
ossession, A ghost is a sign of 
infportance not to be despised; a 
faunted room is worth as much as 
a small farm to the complacency of 
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the family that owns it. And no 
doubt the younger branches of the 
Gowrie family—the light-minded 
portion of the race—felt this, and 
were proud of their unfathomable 
secret, and felt a thrill of agreeable 
awe and piquant suggestion go 
through them, when they remem- 
bered the mysterious something 
which they did not know in 
their familiar home. That thrill 
ran through the entire circle of 
visitors, and children, and ser- 
vants, when the Earl peremptorily 
forbade a projected improvement, 
or stopped a reckless exploration. 
They looked at each other with a 
pleasurable shiver. “Did you hear?” 
they said. “He will not let Lady 
Gowrie have that closet she wants so 
much in that bit of wall. He sent 
the workmen about their business 
before they could touch it, though 
the wall is twenty feet thick if it 
is an inch; ah!” said the visitors, 
looking at each other ; and this lively 
suggestion sent tinglings of excite- 
ment to their very finger-points ; 
but even to his wife, mourning 
the commodious closet she had in- 
tended, the Earl made no explana- 
tions. For anything she knew, it 
might be there, next to her room, 
this mysterious lurking-place ; and 
it may be supposed that this sug- 
gestion conveyed to Lady Gowrie’s 
veins a thrill more keen and strange, 
perhaps too vivid to be pleasant. 
But she was not in the favoured 
or unfortunate number of those to 
whom the truth could be revealed. 

I need not say what the different 
theories on the subject were. Some 
thought there had been a treacherous 
massacre there, and that the secret 
chamber was blocked by the skele- 
tons of murdered guests,—a treach- 
ery no doubt covering the family 
with shame in its day, but so con- 
doned by long softening of years as 
to have all the shame taken out of 
it. The Randolphs could not have 
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felt their character affected by any 
such interesting historical record. 
They were not so morbidly sensitive. 
Some said, on the other hand, that 
Earl Robert, the wicked Earl, was 
shut up there in everlasting penance, 
playing cards with the devil for his 
soul. But it would have been too 
great a feather in the family cap to 
have thus got the devil, or even 
one of his angels, bottled up, as it 
were, and safely in hand, to make 
it possible that any lasting stigma 
could be connected with such a fact 
as this. What a thing it would be to 
know where to lay one’s hand upon 
the Prince of Darkness, and prove 
him once for all, cloven foot and 
everything else, to the confusion of 
gainsayers ! 

So this was not to be received as 
a satisfactory solution, nor could any 
other be suggested which was more 
to the purpose. The popular mind 
gave it up, and yet never gave it 
up; and still everybody who visits 
Gowrie, be it as a guest, be it asa 
tourist, be it only as a gazer from a 
passing carriage, or from the flying 
railway train which just glimpses 
its turrets in the distance, daily 
and yearly spends a certain amount 
of curiosity, wonderment, and con- 
jecture about the Secret Chamber 
—the most piquant and undiscover- 
able wonder which has endured un- 
guessed and undeciphered to modern 
times. 

This was how the matter stood 
when young John Randolph, Lord 
Lindores, came of age. He was a 
young man of great character and 
energy, not like the usual Randolph 
strain—for, as we have said, the 
type of character common in this 
romantically - situated family, not- 
withstanding the erratic incidents 
common to them, was that of dul- 
ness and honesty, especially in 
their carly days. But young Lin- 
dores was not so. He was hon- 
est and honourable, but not dull. 
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He had gone through almost a re- 
markable course at school and at the 
university —not perhaps in quite 
the ordinary way of scholarship, but 
enough to attract men’s eyes to 
him. He had made more than one 
great speech at the Union, He 
was full of ambition, and force, and 
life, intending all sorts of great 
things, and meaning to make his 
position a stepping- -stone to all that 
was excellent in public life. Not 
for him the country-gentleman cx- 
istence which was congenial to his 
father. The idea of succeeding to 
the family honours and becoming a 
Scotch peer, either represented or re- 
presentative, filled him with horror ; 
and filial piety in his case was made 
warm by all the energy of personal 
hopes when he prayed that his 
father might live, if not for ever, 
yet longer than any Lord Gowrie 
had lived for the last century or 
two. He was as sure of his elec- 
tion for the county the next time 
there was a chance, as anybody 
ean be certain of anything ; and in 
the meantime he meant to travel, 
to go to America, to go no one 
could tell where, seeking for in- 
struction and experience, as is the 
manner of high-spirited young men 
with parliamentary tendencies in 
the present day. In former times 
he would have gone “to the wars 
in the Hie Germanie,” or on a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land; but the days 
of the crusaders and of the soldiers 
of fortune being over, Lindores fol- 
lowed the fashion of his time. He 
had made all his arrangements for 
his tour, which his father did not 
oppose. On the contrary, Lord 
Gowrie encouraged all those plans, 
though with an air of melancholy 
indulgence which his son could not 
understand. “It will do you good,” 
he said, with a sigh. “Yes, yes, 


my boy; the best thing for you.” 
This, no doubt, was true enough; 
but there was an implied feeling 
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that the young man would require 
something to do him good—that he 
would want the soothing of change 
and the gratification of his wishes, 
as one might speak of a convalescent 
or the victim of some calamity. 
This tone puzzled Lindores, who, 
though he thought it a fine thing 
to travel and acquire information, 
was as scornful of the idea of 
being done good to as is natural to 
any fine young fellow fresh from 
Oxford and the triumphs of the 
Union. But he reflected that the 
old school had its own way of 
treating things, and was satisfied. 
All was settled accordingly for 
this journey, before he came home 
to? go through the ceremonial per- 
formances of the coming of age, 
the dinner of the tenantry, the 
speeches, the congratulations, his 
father’s banquet, his mother’s ball. 
It was in summer, and the country 
was as gay as all the entertainments 
that were to be given in his honour. 
His friend who was going to ac- 
company him on his tour, as he 
had accompanied him through a 
considerable portion of his life— 
Almeric Ffarrington, a young man 
of the same aspirations—came up to 
Scotland with him for these festiv- 
ities. And as they rushed through 
the night on the Great Northern 
Railway, in the intervals of two naps, 
they had a scrap of conversation as 
to these birthday glories, “It will 
be a bore, but it will not last long,” 
said Lindores, They were both of 
the opinion that anything that did 
not produce information or promote 
culture was a bore. 

“But is there not a revelation to 
be made to you, among all the other 
things you have to go through?” 
said Ffarrington. “ Have not you 
to be introduced to the secret cham- 
ber, and all that sort of thing? | 
should like to be of the party there, 
Lindores.” 

“Ah,” said the heir, “I had forgot- 
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ten that part of it,” which, however, 
was not the case. “ Indeed I don’t 
know if Iam to be told, Even family 
dogmas are shaken nowadays,” 

“Oh, I should insist on that,” 
said Ffarrington, lightly. “It is 
not many who have the chance of 
paying such a visit—better than 
Home avd all the mediums, I[ 
should insist upon that.” 

“T have no reason to suppose 
that it has any connection with 
IIome or the mediums,” said Lin- 
dores, slightly nettled. He was 
himself an esprit fort ; but a mys- 
tery in one’s own family is not hke 
vulgar mysteries. He liked it to 
be respected. 

“Oh, no offence,” said his com- 
panion. “I have always thought 
that a railway train would be a great 
chance for the spirits. If one was 
to show suddenly in that vacant seat 
beside you, what a triumphant proof 
of their existence that would be! 
but they don’t take advantage of 
their opportunities.” 

Lindores could not tell what it 
was that made him think at that 
moment of a -portrait he had seen 
in a back room at the castle of old 
Earl Robert, the wicked Earl. It 
was a bad portrait—a daub—a copy 
made by an amateur of the genuine 
portrait, which, out of horror of 
Earl Robert and his wicked ways, 
had been removed by some inter- 
mediate lord from its place in the 
gallery. lLindores had never seen 
the original—uothing but this daub 
of acopy. Yet somehow this face 
occurred to him by some strange link 
of association—seemed to come into 
his eyes as his friend spoke. A 
slight shiver ran over him. It was 
strange. He made no reply to 
Ffarrington, but set himself to think 
how it could be that the latent pre- 
sence in his mind of some anticipa- 
tion of this approaching disclosure, 
touched into life by his friend’s sug- 
sestion, should have called out of his 
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memory a momentary realisation of 
the acknowledged magician of the 
family. This sentence is full of 
long words; but unfortunately long 
words are required in such a case. 
And the process was very simple 
when you traced it out. It was the 
clearest case of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. He shut his eyes by way of 
securing privacy while he thought 
it out; and being tired, and not at 
all alarmed by his unconscious cere- 
bration, before he opened them 
again fell fast asleep. 

And his birthday, which was the 
day following his arrival at Glen- 
lyon, was a very busy day. He 
had not time to think of anything 
but the immediate occupations of 
the moment. Public and private 
greetings, congratulations, offerings, 
poured upon him. The Gowries 
were popular in this generation, 
which was far from being usual in 
the family. Lady Gowrie was kind 
and generous, with that kindness 
which comes from the heart, and 
which is the only kindness likely 
to impress the keen-sighted popular 
judgment; and Lord Gowrie ltad 
but little of the equivocal reputa- 
tion of his predecessors. hey 
could be splendid now and then 
on great occasions, though in 
eneral they were homely enough ; 
all which the public likes, It 
was a bore, Lindores said; but yet 
the young man did not dislike the 
honours, and the adulation, and 
all the hearty speeches and good 
wishes. It is sweet to a youn 
man to feel himself the centre of all 
hopes. It seemed very reasonable 
to him—very natural—that he 
should be so, and that the farmers 
should feel a pride of anticipation 
in thinking of his future speeches 
in Parliament. He promised to 
them with the sincerest good faith 
that he would not disappoint their 
expectations—that he would feel 
their interest in him an additional 
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spur. What so natural as that in- 
terest and these expectations? He 
was almost solemnised by his own 
position—so young, looked up to by 
so many people—so many hopes 
depending on him; and yet it was 
‘quite natural. His father, however, 
was still more solemnised than 
Lindores—and this was strange, to 
say the least. . His face grew graver 
and graver as the day went on, till 
it almost seemed as if he were dis- 
satisfied with his son’s popularity, 
or had some painful thought weigh- 
ing on his mind. He was restless 
and eager for the termination of the 
dinner, and to get rid of his guests ; 
and as soon as they were gone, 
showed an equal anxiety that his 
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son should retire too. “Go to bed 
at onee, as a favour to me,” Lord 
Gowrie said. “You will have a 
great deal of fatigue—to-morrow.” 
“You need not be afraid for me, 
sir,” said Lindores, half affronted ; 
but he obeyed, being tired. He 
had not once thought of the secret 
to be disclosed to him, through all 
that long day. But when he woke 
suddenly with a start in the middle 
of the night, to find the candles all 
lighted in his room, and his father 
standing by his bedside, Lindores 
instantly thought of it, and in a 
moment felt that the leading event 
—the chief incident of all that had 
happened—was going to take place 
now. 


CHAPTER II, 


Lord Gowrie was very grave, and 
very pale. He was standing with 
his hand on his son’s shoulder to 
wake him; his dress was unchanged 
from the moment they had parted. 
And the sight of this formal cos- 
tume was very bewildering to the 
young man as he started up in his 
bed. But next moment he seemed 
to know exactly how it was, and, 
more than that, to have known it 
all his life. Explanation seemed 
unnecessary, At any other moment, 
in any oiher place, a man would be 
startled to be suddenly woke up in 
the middle of the night. But Lin- 
dores had no such feeling ; he did 
not even ask a question, but sprang 
up, and fixed his eyes, taking in all 


the strange circumstances, on his 
father’s face. 
“Get up, my boy,” said Lord 


Gowrie, “and dress as quickly as 


you can; it is full time. I have 
lighted your candles, and your 
things are all ready. You have had 


AY good long sleep.” 
Even now he did not ask, What is 
it? as under any other circumstances 


he would have done. He got up 
without a word, with an impulse of 
nervous speed and rapidity of move- 
ment such as only excitement can 
give, and dressed himself, his father 
helping him silently. It was a curi- 
ous scene: the room gleaming with 
lights, the silence, the hurried toilet, 
the stillness of deep night all around. 
The house, though so full, and with 
the echoes of festivity but just over, 
was quiet as if there was not a crea- 
ture within it—more quiet, indeed, 
for the stillness of vacancy is not 
half so impressive as the stillness of 
hushed and slumbering life. 

Lord Gowrie went to the table 
when this first step was over, and 
poured out a glass of wine from a 
bottle which stood there,—a rich, 
golden -coloured, perfumy wine, 
which sent its scent through the 
“You will want all your 


room, 
strength,” he said; “take this be- 
fore you go. It is the famous 


Imperial Tokay; there is only a 
little left, and you will want all 
your strength.” 

Lindores took the wine; he had 
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never drunk any like it before, and 
the peculiar fragrance remained in 
his mind, as perfumes so often do, 
with a whole world of association 
in them. His father’s eyes dwelt 
upon him with a melancholy sym- 
pathy. “You are going to en- 
counter the greatest trial of your 
life,” he said ; and taking the young 
man’s hand into his, felt his pulse. 
“Tt is quick, but it is quite firm, 
and you have had a good long sleep.” 
Then he did what it needs a great 
deal of pressure to induce an Eng- 
lishman to do,—he kissed his son 
on the cheek, “God bless you!” 
he said, faltering. “Come, now, 
everything is ready, Lindores.” 

He took up in his hand a small 
lamp, which he had apparently 
brought with him, and led the way. 
By this time Lindores began to feel 
himself again, and to wake to the 
consciousness of all his own supe- 
riorities and enlighteoments. The 
simple sense that he was one of the 
members of a family with a mys- 
tery, and that the moment of his 
personal encounter with this special 
power of darkness had come, had 
been the first thrilling, overwhelm- 
ing thought. But now as he fol- 
lowed his father, Lindores began to 
remember that he himself was not 
altogether like other men ; that there 
was that in him which would make 
it natural that he should throw 
some light, hitherto unthought of, 
upon this carefully-preserved dark- 
ness. What secret even there might 
be in it—secret of hereditary ten- 
dency, of psychic force, of mental 
conformation, or of some curious 
combination of circumstances at 
once more and less potent than 
these—it was for him to find out. 
He gathered all his forces about 
him, reminded himself of modern 
enlightenment, and bade his nerves 
be steel to all vulgar horrors. He, 
too, felt his own pulse as he followed 
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his father. To spend the night 
perhaps amongst the skeletons of 
that old-world massacre, and to re- 
pent the sins of his ancestors—to 
be brought within the range of some 
optical illusion believed in hitherto 
by all t%&e generations, and which, 
no doubt, was of a startling kind, 
or his father would not look so 
serious—eany of these he felt him- 
self quite strong to encounter. His 
heart and spirit rose, A young man 
has but seldom the opportunity 
of Gistinguishing himself so early 
in his career; and his was such 
a chance as occurs to very few. 
No doubt it was something that 
would be extremely trying to the 
nerves and imagination. He called 
up all his powers to vanquish both. 
And along with this call upon him- 
self to exertion, there was the less 
serious impulse of curiosity: he 
would see at last what the Secret 
Chamber was, where it was, how it 
fitted into the labyrinths of the old 
house. This he tried to put in its 
due place as a most interesting ob- 
ject. He said to himself that he 
would} willingly have gone a long 
journey at any time to be present 
at such an exploration; and there 
is no doubt that in otber circum- 
stances a secret chamber, with 
probably some unthought-of histori- 
cal interest in it, would have been 
a very fascinating discovery. He 
tried very hard to excite himself 
about this; but it was curious how 
fictitious he felt the interest; and 
how conscious he was that it was 
an effort to feel any curiosity at 
all on the subject. The fact was, 
that the Secret Chamber was en- 
tirely secondary—thrown back, as 
all accessories are, by a more press- 
ing interest. The overpowering 
thought of what was in it drove 
aside all healthy, natural curiosity 
about itself. 

It must not be su>posed, how- 
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ever, that the father and son had a 
long way to go to have time for alli 
these thoughts. ‘Thoughts travel at 
lightning speed, and there was abun- 
dant leisure for this between the time 
they had left the door of Lindores’ 
room and gone down the corridor, no 
further off than to Lord Gowrie’s 
own chamber, naturally one of the 
chief rooms of the house. Nearly 
opposite this, a few steps further on, 
was a little neglected room devoted 
to lumber, with which Lindores had 
been familiar all his life. Why this 
nest of old rubbish, dust, and cob- 
webs should be so near the bed- 
room of the head of the house had 
been a matter of surprise to many 

people—to the guests who saw it 
while exploring, and to each new 
servant in succession who planned 
an attack upon its ancient stores, 
scandalised by finding it to have 
been neglected by their predecessors. 
All their attempts to clear it out 
had, however, been resisted, nobody 
could tell how, or indeed thought 
it worth while to inquire. As for 
Lindores, he had been used to the 
place from his childhood, and there- 
fore accepted it as the most natural 
thing in the world. He had been 
in and out a hundred times in his 
play. And it was here, he remem- 
bered suddenly, that he had seen the 
bad picture of Earl Robert which 
had so curiously come into his eyes 
on his journeying here, by a mental 
movement which he had identified 
at once as unconscious cerebration. 
The first feeling in his mind, as 
his father went to the open door of 
this lumber-room, was a mixture 
of amusement and surprise. What 
was he going to pick up there? some 
old pentacle, some amulet or scrap 
of antiquated magic to act as armour 
against the evil one? But Lord 


Gowrie, going on and setting down 
the lamp on the table, turned round 
upon his son with a face of agitation 
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and pain which barred all further 
amusement ; he grasped him by the 
hand, crushing it between his own. 
“Now, my boy, my dear son,” he 
said, in tones that were scarcely 
audible. His countenance was full 
of the dreary pain of a looker-on— 
one who has no share in the excite- 
ment of personal danger, but has the 
more terrible part of watching those 
who are in deadliest peril. He was 
a powerful man, and his large form 
shook with emotion; great beads 
of moisture stood upon his forehead. 
An old sword with a cross handle 
lay upon a dusty chair among other 
dusty and battered relics, “Take 
this with you,” he said, in the same 
inaudible, breathless way—whether 
as a weapon, Whether as a religious 
symbol Lindores could not guess. 
The young man took it mechanically. 
His father pushed open a door which 
it seemed to him he had never seen 
before, and Jed him into another 
vaulted chamber. Here even the 
limited powers of speech Lord 
Gowrie had retained seemed to for- 
sake him, and his voice became a 
mere hoarse murmur in his throat. 
For want of speech he pointed to 
another door in the further corner 
of this small vacant room, gave him 
to understand by a gesture that he 
was to knock there, and then went 
back into the lumber-room. The 
door into this was left open, and a 
faint glimmer of the lamp shed light 
into this little intermediate place 
—this debatable land between the 
seen and the unseen. In spite of 
himself, Lindores’ heart began to 
beat. He made a breathless pause, 
feeling his head goround. He held 
the old sword in his hand, not know- 
ing whatit was. Then, summoning 
all his courage, he went forward and 
knocked at the closed door. His 
knock was not loud, but it seemed 
to echo all over the silent house. 
Would everybody hear and wake, 
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and rush to see what had hap- 
pened? This caprice of imagination 
seized upon him, ousting all the 
firmer thoughts, the steadfast calm 
of mind with which he ought to 
have encountered the mystery. 
Would they all rush in, in wild 
déshabille, in terror and dismay, be- 
fore the door opened? How long 
it was of opening! He touched 
the panel with his hand again.— 
This time there was no delay. In 
a moment, as if thrown suddenly 
open by some one within, the door 
moved. It opened just wide enough 
to let him enter, stopping half-way 
as if some one invisible held it, 
wide enough for welcome, but no 
more. Lindores stepped across the 
threshold with a beating heart. 
What was he about to see? the 
skeletons of the murdered victims ? 
a ghostly charnel-house full of bloody 
traces of crime? He seemed to,be 
hurried and pushed in as he made 
that step. What was this world of 
mystery into which he was plunged 
—what was it he saw ?, 

He saw—nothing—except what 
was agreeable enough to behold,— 
an antiquated room hung with tapes- 
try, very old tapestry of rude design, 
its colours faded into softness and 
harmony ; between its folds here and 
there a panel of carved wood, rude 
too in design, with traces of half- 
worn gilding; a table covered with 
strange instruments, parchments, 
chemical tubes, and curious ma- 
chinery, all with a quaintness of form 
and dimness of material that spoke 
of age. A heavy old velvet cover, 
thick with embroidery faded almost 
out of all colour, was on the table ; 
on ‘the wall above it, something 
that looked like a very old Vene- 
tian mirror, the glass so dim and 
crusted that it scarcely reflected at 
all; on the fioor an old soft Per- 
sian carpet, worn into a vague 
blending of all colors, This was 
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all that he thought he saw. His 
heart, which had been thumping so 
loud as almost to choke him, stop- 
ped that tremendous upward and 
downward motion like a steam pis- 
ton; and he grew calm. Perfectly 
still, dim, unoccupied: yet not so 
dim either; there was no apparent 
source of light, no windows, cur- 
tains of tapestry drawn everywhere 
—no lamp visible, uo fire-—and yet a 
kind of strange light which made 
everything quite clear. He looked 
round, trying to smile at his terrors, 
trving to say to himself that it was 
the most curious place he had ever 
seen—that he must show Ffarrington 
some of that tapestry—that he must 
really bring away a panel of that 
carving,—when he suddenly saw 
that the door was shut by which he 
had entered—nay, more than shut, 
undiscernible, covered like all the 
rest of the walls by that strange 
tapestry. At this his heart began 
to beat again in spite of him. He 
looked round once more, and woke 
up to more vivid being with a sud- 
den start. Had his eyes been incap- 
able of vision on his first entrance # 
Unoccupied ? Who was that in the 
great chair ? 

It seemed to Lindores that he 
had seen neither the chair nor the 
man when he came in, There they 
were, however, solid and unmistak- 
able; the chair carved ‘like the 
panels, the man seated in front of 
the table. He looked at Lindores 
with a calm and open gaze, inspect- 
ing* him. The young man’s heart 
seemed in his throat fluttering like 
a bird, but he was brave, and bis 
mind made one final effort to break 
this spell. He tried to speak, labour- 
ing with a voice that would not 
sound, and with lips too parched to 
form a word. “I see how it is,” 
was what he wanted to say. It was 
Earl Robert’s face that was looking 
at him; and startled as he was, he 
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dragged forth his philosophy to sup- 
port him. What could it be but 
optical delusions, unconscious cere- 
bration, occult seizure by the impres- 
sed and struggling mind of this one 
countenance? But he could not 
hear himself speak any word as he 
stood convulsed, struggling with dry 
lips and choking voice. 

The Appearance smiled, as_ if 
knowing his thoughts — not un- 
kindly, not malignly—with a cer- 
tain amusement mingled with scorn. 
Then he spoke; and the sound 
seemed to breathe through the 
room not like any voice that Lin- 
dores had ever heard, a kind of 
utterance of the place, like the 
rustle of the air or the ripple of the 
sea. “You will learn better to- 
night: this is no phantom of your 
brain ; it is I.” 

“In God’s name,” cried the 
young man in his soul; he did not 
know whether the words ever got 
into the air or not, if there was any 
air ;—“ In God’s name, who are 
you!” 

The figure rose as if coming to him 
to reply; and Lindores, overcome 
by the apparent approach, strug- 
gled into utterance. A cry came 
from him—he heard it this time— 
and even in his extremity felt a 
pang the more to hear the terror in 
his own voice. But he did not 
flinch, he stood desperate, all his 
strength concentrated in the act ; 
he neither turned nor recoiled. 
pi gleaming through his mind 
eame the thought that to be thus 
brought in contact with the unseen 
was the experiment to be most de- 
sired on earth, the final settlement 
of a hundred questions; but his 
faculties were not sufficiently under 
command to entertain it. He only 
stood firm, that was all. 

And the figure did not —— 
him ; after a moment it subsided 


back again.into the chair—subsided, 
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for no sound, not the faintest, 
accompanied its movements. It 
was the form of a man of middle 
age, the hair white, but the beard 
only crisped with grey, the features 
those of the picture—a familiar 
face, more or less like all the 
Randolphs, but with an air of 
domination and power altogether 
unlike that of the race. He was 
dressed in a long robe of dark 
colour, embroidered with strange 
lines and angles. There was no- 
thing repellent or terrible in his air 
—nothing except the noiselessness, 
the calm, the absolute stillness, 
which was as much in the place as 
in him, to keep up the involuntary 
trembling of the beholder. His 
expression was full of dignity and 
thoughtfulness, and not malignant 
or unkind. He might have been 
the kindly patriarch of the house, 
watching over .its fortunes in a 
seclusion he had chosen. The 


‘ pulses that had been beating in 


Lindores were stilled. What was 
his panic for? a gleam even of self- 
ridicule took possession of him, to 
be standing pba like an absurd 
hero of antiquated romance with 
the rusty, dusty sword—good for 
nothing, surely not adapted for use 
against this noble old magician—in 
his hand— 

“You are right,” said the voice, 
once more answering his thoughts ; 
“what could you do with that 
sword against me, young Lindores ? 
Put it by. Why should my chil- 
dren meet me like anenemy? You 
are my flesh and blood. Give me 
your hand.” 

A shiver ran through the young 
man’s frame. The hand that was 
held out to him was large and 
shapely and white, with a straight 
line across the palm—a family token 
upon which the Randolphs prided 
themselves—a friendly hand; and 
the face smiled upon him, fixing 
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him with those calm, profound, blue 
eyes. “Come,” said the voice. 
The word seemed to fill the place, 
melting upon him from every cor- 
ner, whispering round him with 
softest persuasion. He was lulled 
and calmed in of himself. 
Spirit or no spirit, why should not 
he accept this proffered courtesy ? 
What harm could come of it? The 
chief thing that retained him was 
the dragging of the old sword, 
heavy and useless, which he held 
mechanically, bat which some in- 
ternal feeling—he could not tell 
what—prevented him from _put- 
ting down. Superstition, was it? 

“Yes, that is superstition,” said 
his ancestor, serenely ; “ put it down 
and conte.” 

“You know my thoughts,” said 
Lindores ; “I did not speak.” 

“Your mind spoke, and spoke 
justly. Put down that emblem of 
brute force and superstition to- 
gether. Here it is the intelligence 
that is supreme. Come.” 

Lindores stood doubtful. He 
was calm; the power of thought 
was restored to him. If this bene- 
volent venerable patriarch was all 
he seemed, why bis father’s terror? 
why the secrecy in which his being 
was involved? His own mind, 
though calm, did not seem to act in 
the usual way. Thoughts seemed 
to be driven across it as by a wind. 
One of these came to him suddenly 
now— 


‘“* How there looked him in the face, 
An angel beautiful and bright, 
And how he knew it was a fiend.” 


The words were not ended, when 
Earl Robert replied suddenly with 
impatience in his voice, “ Fiends 
are of the fancy of men; like angels 
and other follies. I am your 
father. You know me; and you 
are mine, Lindores. I have power 


‘beyond what you can understand ; 
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but I want flesh and blood to reign 
and to enjoy. Come, Lindores!” 

He put out his other hand. The 
action, the look, were those of kind- 
ness, almost of longing, and the 
face was familiar, the voice was 
that of the race. Supernatural! was 
it supernatural that this man should 
live here shut up for ages? and why? 
and how? Was there any explana- 
tion of it? The young man’s brain 
began to reel. He could not tell 
which was real—the life he had 
left balf an hour ago, or this. He 
tried to look round him, but could 
not; his eyes were caught by those 
other kindred eyes, which seemed 
to dilate and deepen as he looked at 
them, and drew him with a strange 
compulsion. THe felt himself yiel:t- 
ing, swaying towards the strange 
being who thus invited him. What 
might happen if he yielded? And 
he could not turn away, he could 
not tear himself from the fascina- 
tion of those eyes. With a sudden 
strange impulse which was half 
despair and half a bewildering half- 
conscious desire to try one potency 
against another, he thrust forward 
the cross of the old sword between 
him and those appealing hands. 
“Tn the name of God !” 

Lindores never could tell whether 
it was that he himself grew faint, 
and that the dimness of swooning 
came into his eyes after this vio- 
lence and strain of emotion, or if 
it was his spell that worked. But 
there was an instantaneous change. 
Everything swam around him for 
the moment, a giddiness and blind- 
ness seized him, and he saw nothing 
but the vague outlines of the room, 
empty as when he entered it. But 

ually his consciousness came 
back, and he found himself standing 
on the same spot as before, clutch- 
ing the old sword, and gradually, as 
though a dream, recognised the same 
figure emerging out of the mist which 
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—was it solely in his own eyes?!— © “ More like that you are a delu- 


had enveloped everything. But it 
was no longer in the same attitude. 
The hands which had been stretched 
out to him were busy now with 
some of the strange instruments on 
the table, moving about, now in the 
action of writing, now as if manag- 
ing the keys of a telegraph. Lin- 
dores felt that his brain was all 
atwist and set wrong; but he was 
still a human being of his century. 
He thought of the telegraph with a 
keen thrill of curiosity in the midst 
of his reviving sensations. What 
communication was this which was 
going on before his eyes? The 
magician worked on. He had his 
face turned towards his victim, but 
his hands moved with unceasing 
activity. And Lindores, as he grew 
accustomed to the position, began 
to weary—to feel like a neglected 
suitor waiting for an audience, To 
be wound up to such a strain of 
feeling, then left to wait, was in- 
tolerable; impatience seized upon 
him. What circumstances can 
exist, however horrible, in which 
a human being will not feel impa- 
tience? He made a great many 
efforts to speed before he could 
succeed. It seemed to him that bis 
body felt more fear than he did— 
that his muscles were contracted, 
his throat parched, his tongue re- 
fusing its office, although bis mind 
was unaffected and undismayed. 
At last he found an utterance in 
spite of all resistance of his flesh 
and blood. 

“ Who are you ?” he said hoarsely. 
“You that live here and oppress 
this house ?” 

The vision raised its eyes full 
upon him, with again that strange 
shadow of a smile, mocking yet not 
unkind. “Do you remember me,” 


he said, “ on your journey here?” 
“That was—a delusion.” 
young man gasped for breath. 


The 


sion, You have lasted but one-and- 
twenty years, and 1—for centuries.” 

“How? For centuries—and why ¢ 
Answer me—are you man or 
demon?” cried Lindores, tearing 
the words, as he felt, out of his own 
throat. “ Are you living or dead ?” 

The magician looked at him with 
the same intense gaze as before. 
“ Be on my side, and you shall know 
everything, Lindores. I want one 
of my own race. Others I could 
have in plenty; but I want you. A 
Randolph, a Randolph! and you. 
Dead! do I seem dead? You shall 
have everything—more than dreams 
can give—if you will be on my side.” 

Can he give what he has not? was 
the thought that ran through the 
mind of Lindores. But he could 
not speak it. Something that 
choked and stifled him was in his 
throat. 

“Can I give what I have not? 
I have everything—power, the one 
thing worth having; and you shall 
have more than power, for you are 
young—my son! Lindores!” 

To argue was natural, and gave 
the young man strength. “Is this 
life,” he said, “ here? What is ali 
your power worth—here? To sit for 
ages, and make a race unhappy ?” 

A momentary convulsion came 
across the still face. “You scorn 
me,” he cried, with an appearance 
of emotion, “because you do not 
understand how I move the world. 
Power! Tis more than fancy can 
grasp. And you shall have it!” 
said the wizard, with what looked 


like a show of enthusiasm. He 
seemed to come nearer, to grow 
larger.. He put forth his hand 


again, this time so close that it 
seemed impossible to escape. And 
a crowd of wishes seemed to rush 
upon the mind of Lindores. What 
harm to try if this might be true? 
To try what it meant—perhaps no. 
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thing, delusions, vain show, and® crossed the very spot where the 


then there could be no harm; or 
perhaps there was knowledge to 
be had, which was power. Try, 
try, try! the air buzzed about him. 
The room seemed full of voices 
urging him. His bodily frame rose 
into a tremendous whirl of excite- 
ment, his veins seemed to swell to 
bursting, his lips seemed to force a 
yes, in spite of him, quivering as 
they came apart. The hiss of the s 
seemed in his ears. He changed it 
into the name which was a spell 
too, and cried “ Help me, God!” 
not knowing why. 

Then there came another pause 
—he felt as if he had been dropped 
from something that had held him, 
and had fallen, and was faint. The 
excitement had been more than he 
could bear. Once more everything 
swam around him,:and he did not 
know where he was. Had he es- 
caped altogether? was the first wak- 
‘ing wonder of consciousness in his 
mind, But when he could think 
and see again, he was still in the 
same spot, surrounded by the old 
curtains and the carved panels— 
but alone. He felt, too, that he 
was able to move, but the strang- 
est dual consciousness was in him 
throughout all the rest of his trial. 
His body felt to him as a fright- 
ened horse feels to a traveller at 
night—a thing separate from him, 
more friglttened than he was— 
starting aside at every s tep, seeing 
more than its master. His limbs 
shook with fear and weakness, al- 
most refusing to obey the action of 
his will, trembling under him with 
jerks aside when he compelled him- 
self to move. The hair stood up- 
right on his head—every finger 
trembled as with palsy—his lips, 
his eyelids, quivered with nervous 
agitation. But his mind was strong, 
stimulated to a desperate calm. He 
dragged himself round the room, he 





magician had been—all was vacant, 
silent, clear. Had he vanquished 
the enemy? This thought came 
into his mind with an involuntary 
triumph. The old strain of feeling 
eame back. Such efforts might be 
produced, perhaps, only by imagina- 
tion, by excitement, by delusion 

Lindores looked up, by a sudden 
attraction he could not tell what : 





“and the blood suddenly froze in his 


veins that had been so boiling and 
fermenting. Some one was looking 
at him from the old mirror on the 
wall. A face not human and life- 
like, like that of the inhabitant of 
this place, but ghostly and terrible, 
like one of the dead; and while he 
looked, a crowd of other faces came 
behind, all looking at him, some 
mournfully, some with a menace in 
their terrible eyes, The mirror did 
not change, but within its small 
dim .space seemed to contain an in- 
numerable company, crowded above 
and below, all with one gaze at him. 
His lips dropped apart with a gasp of 
horror. More and more and more ! 
He was standing close by the table 
when this crowd came. Then all at 
once there was laid upon him a cold 
hand. He turned; close to his side, 
brushing him with his robe, hold- 
ing him fast by the arm, sat Earl 
Robert in his great chair. A shriek 
came from the young man’s lips. 
He seemed to hear it echoing away 
into unfathomable distance. The 
cold touch penetrated to his very 
soul, 

“Do you try spells upon me, Lin- 
dores? That is a tool of the past. 
You shall have something better 
to work with, And are you so 
sure of whom you call upon? If 
there is such a one, why should 
He help you who never called on 
Him before ?” 

Lindores could not tell if these 
words were spoken; it was a com- 
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municatioa rapid as the thoughts ‘promising all things, having noth- 


in the mind. And he felt as if 
omething answered that was not 
all himself. He seemed to stand 
passive and hear the argument, 
“Does God reckon with a man in 
trouble, whether he has ever called 
to Him before? I call now” (now 
he felt it was himself that said): 
“go, evil spirit!—go, dead and 
cursed !—go, in the name of God!” , 

He felt himself flung violently 

ainst the wall. A faint laugh, 
stifled in the throat, and followed 
by a groan, rolled round the room ; 
the old curtains seemed to open 
here and there, and flutter, as if 
with comings and goings. Lindores 
leaned with his back against the 
wall, and all his senses restored to 
him. He felt blood trickle down his 
neck; and in this contact once more 
with the physical, his body, in its 
madness of fright, grew manageable. 
For the first time he felt wholly mas- 
ter of himself. Though the magician 
was standing in his place, a great, 
majestic, appalling figure, he did not 
shrink. “Liar!” he cried, in a 
voice that rang and echoed as in 
natural air—“ clinging to miserable 
life like a worm—like a reptile; 


ing, but this den, unvisited by the 
light of day. Is this your power— 
our superiority to men who dic? 
Is it for this that you oppress a 
race, and make a house unhappy / 
I vow, in God’s name, your reign is 
over! You and your secret shall 
last no more.” 

There was no reply. But Lin- 
dores felt his terrible ancestor’s 
eyes getting once more that mes- 
meric mastery over him which had 
already almost overcome his powers. 
He must withdraw his own, or 
perish. He had a human horror of 
turning his back upon that watch- 
ful adversary: to face him seemed 
the only safety; but to face him 
was to be conquered. Slowly, with 
a pang indescribable, he tore him- 
self from that gaze: it seemed to 
drag his eyes out of their sockets, 
his heart out of his bosom. Reso- 
lutely, with the daring of despera- 
tion, he tarned round to the spot 
where he entered—the spot where 
no door was,—hearing already in 
anticipation the step after him— 
feeling the grip that would crush 
and smother his exhausted life— , 
but too desperate to care, 


CHAPTER III. 


How wonderful is the blue dawn- 
ing of the new day before the sun ! 
not rosy-fingered, like that Aurora 
of the Greeks who comes later with 
all her wealth; but still, dreamy, 
wonderful, stealing out of the un- 
seen, abashed by the solemnity of 
the new birth, When anxious 


watchers see that first brightness 
come stealing upon the waiting 
skies, what mingled relief and re- 
newal of misery is in it! another 
long day to toil through—yet an- 
other sad night over! Lord Gowrie 
sat among the dust and cobwebs, 


idly into the blue 
morning. He had heard his son’s 
human voice, though nothing more ; 
and he expected to have him brought 
out by invisible hands, as had hap- 
— to himself, and left lying in 
ong deathly swoon outside that 
mystic door, This was how it had 
happened to heir after heir, as told 
from father to son, one after another, 
as the secret came down. One or 
two bearers of the name of Lindores 
had never recovered ; most of them 
had been saddened and subdued for 
life. He remembered sadly the fresh- 


his lamp flarin 
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ness of existence which had never 
come back to himself; the ho 

that had never blossomed again ; 
the assurance with which never 
more he had been able to go about 
the world. And now his son would 
be as himself—the glory gone out 
of his living—his ambitions, his 
aspirations wrecked. He had not 
been endowed as his boy was—he 
had been a plain, honest man, and 
nothing more; but experience and 
life had given him wisdom enough 
to smile by times at the coquetries 
of mind in which Lindores indulged. 
Were they all over now, those freaks 
of young intelligence, those enthu- 
siams of the soul? The curse of the 
house had come upon him—the 
magnetism of that strange presence, 
ever living, ever watchful, present 
in all the family history. His 
heart was sore for his son; and yet 
along with this there was a certain 
consolation to him in having hence- 
forward a partner in the secret-— 
some one to whom he could talk of 
it as he had not been able to talk 
since his own father died. Almost 
all the mental struggles which Gow- 
rie had known had been connected 
with this mystery ; and he had been 
obliged to hide them in his bosom 
—to conceal them even when they 
rent him in two. Now he had a 
partner in his trouble. This was 
what he was thinking as he sat 
through the night. How slowly 
the moments passed! He was not 
aware of the daylight coming in. 
After a while even thought got sus- 
pended in listening. Was not the 
time nearly over? He rose and be- 
gan to pace about the encumbered 
space, which was but a step or two 
in extent. There was an old cup- 
board in the wall, in which there 
were restoratives—pungent essences 
and cordials, and fresh water which 
he had himself brought—everything 
was ready; presently the ghastly 
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body of his boy, half dead, would 
be thrust forth into his care. 

But this was not how it happened. 
While he waited, so intent that 
his whole frame seemed to be 
capable of hearing, he heard the 
closing of the door, boldly shut 
with a sound that rose in mufiled 
echoes through the house, and Lin- 
dores himself appeared, ghastly in- 
deed as a dead man, but walking 
upright and firmly, the lines of his 
face drawn, and his eyes staring. 
Lord Gowrie uttered a cry. He was 
more alarmed by this unexpected 
return than by the helpless prostra- 
tion of the swoon which he had ex- 

ected. He recviled from his son as 
if he too had been a spirit. “ Lin- 
dores !” he cried; was it Lindores, 
or some one else in his place? The 
boy seemed as if he did not see him. 
He went straight forward to where 
the water stood on the dusty table, 
and took a great draught, then 
turned to the door. “ Lindores !” 
said his father, in miserable anxiety ; 
“don’t you know me?” Even then 
the young man only half looked at 
him, and put out a hand almost as 
cold as the hand that had clutched 
himself in the Secret chamber; a 
faint smile came upon his face, 
“Don’t stay here,” he whispered ; 
“come! come !” 

Lord Gowrie drew his son’s arm 
within his own, and felt the thrill 
through and through him of nerves 
strained beyond mortal strength. 
He could scarcely keep up with him 
as he stalked along the corridor to 
his room, stumbling as if he could 
not see, yet swift as an arrow. 
When they reached his room he 
turned and closed and locked the 
door, then laughed as he staggered 
to the bed. “That will not keep 
him out, will it?’ he said. 

“ Lindores,” said his father, “] 
expected to find you unconscious. 
I am almost more frightened to find 
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you like this. I need not ask if 
you have seen him ~ 

“Oh, I have seen him. The old 
liar! Father, promise to expose 
him, to turn him out—promise to 
clear out that accursed old nest! It 
is our own fault. Why have we 
left such a place shut out from the 
eye of day? Isn’t there something 
in the Bible about those who do 
evil hating the light ?” 

“ Lindores ! you don’t often quote 
the Bible.” 

“ No, I suppose not; but there is 
more truth in-—-many things than 
we thought.” 

“Lie down,” said the anxious 
father. “Take some of this wine 
—try to sleep.” 

“Take it away; give me no 
more of that devil’s drink. Talk 
to me—that’s better. Did you go 
through it all the same, poor papa? 
—and hold me fast. You are 
warm—you are honest!” he cried, 
He put forth his hands over his 
father’s, warming them with the 
contact. He put his cheek like a 
child against his father’s arm, He 
gave a faint laugh, with the tears 
in his eyes. “ Warm and honest,” 
he repeated. “ Kind flesh and blood ! 
and did you go through it all the 
same ?” 

“My boy!” cried the father, 
feeling his heart glow and swell 
over the son who had been parted 
from him for years by that develop- 
ment of young manhood and ripen- 
ing intellect which so often severs 
and loosens the ties of home. Lord 
Gowrie had felt that Lindores half 
despised his simple mind and duller 
imagination; but this childlike 
clinging overcame him, and tears 
stood in his eyes. “I fainted, I 
suppose. I never knew how it 
ended. They made what they 
liked of me. But you, my brave 





boy, you came out of your own 
will.” 
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Lindores shivered. “I fled!” he 
said. “No honour in that. I had 
not courage to face him longer. I 
will tell you by-and- by. ‘But I 
want to know about you.’ 

What an ease it was to the 
father to speak! For years and 
years this had been shut up in his 
breast. It had made him lonely in 
the midst of his friends, 

“Thank God,” he said, “that I 
can speak to you, Lindores, Often 
and often I have been tempted to 
tell your mother. But why should 
I make her miserable? -She knows 
there is something ; she knows when 
I see him, but she knows no more.” 

“ When you see him?” _Lindores 
raised himself, with a return of his 
first ghastly look, in his bed. Then 
he raised his clenched fist wildly, 
and shook it in the air. “ Vile 
devil, coward, deceiver !” 

“Oh hush, hush, hush, Lindores ! 
God help us! what troubles you 
may bring !” 

“And God help me, whatever 
troubles I bring,” said ‘the young 
man. “I defy him, father, An 
accursed being like that must be 
less, not more powerful, than we 
are—with God to back us. Only 
stand by me: stand by me——” 

“Hush, Lindores! You don’t 
feel it yet—never to get out of 
hearing of him all your life! He will 
make you pay for it—if not now, 
after; when you remember he is 
there, whatever happens, knowing 
everything! But I hope it will not 
be so bad with you as with me, my 

oor boy. God help you indeed if 
it is, for you have more imagination 
and more mind, I am able to for- 
get him sometimes when I am occu- 
pied—when in the hunting-field, 
going across country. But you are 
not a hunting man, my poor boy,” 
said Lord Gowrie, with a curious 
mixture of a regret, which was less 
serious than the other. Then he 
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lowered his voice. “ Lindores, this 
is what has happened to me since 
the moment I gave him my hand.” 

“I did not give him my 
hand,” 

“You did not give him your 
hand? God bless you, my boy! 
You stood out ?”’ he cried, with tears 
again rushing to his eyes; “ and 
they say—they say—but I don’t 
know if there is any truth in it.” 
Lord Gowrie got up from his son’s 
side, and walked up and down with 
excited steps. “If there should 
be truth in it! Many people 
think the whole thing is a fancy. 
If there should be truth in it, 
Lindores !” 

“Tn what, father?” 

“They say, if he is once re- 
sisted his power is broken—once 
refused. You could stand against 
him—you! Forgive me, my boy, as 
{ hope God will forgive me, to have 
thought so little of His best gifts,” 
cried Lord Gowrie, coming back 
with wet eyes; and stooping, he 
kissed his son’s hand, “I thought 
you would be more shaken by 
being more mind than body,” he 
said, humbly. “I thought if I 
could but have saved you from 
the trial; and yow are the con- 
queror !”” 

“Am I the conqueror? I think 
all my bones are tees, father— 
out of their sockets,” said the youn 
man, in a low voice, “I think I 
shall go to sleep.” 

“Yes, rest, my boy. It is the 
best thing for you,” said the father, 
though with a pang of momenta 
disappointment. Lindores fell bac 
upon the pillow. He was so pale 
that there were moments when the 
anxious watcher thought him not 
sleeping but dead. He 
hand out feebly, and grasped his 
father’s hand. “ Warm—honest,” 
he said, with a feeble smile about 
his lips, and fell asleep. 


put his. 


The daylight was full in the 
room, breaking through shutters 
and curtains, and mocking at the 
lamp that still flared on the 
table. It seemed an emblem of 
the disorders, mental and material, 
of this strange night; and, as such, 
it affected the plain imagination of 
Lord Gowrie, who would have fain 
got up to extinguish it, and whose 
mind returned again and again, in 
spite of him, to this symptom of 
disturbance. By-and-by, when 
Lindores’ grasp relaxed, and he got 
his hand free, he got up from This 
son’s bedside, and put out the lamp, 
potting it carefully out .of the way. 

ith equal care he put away the 
wine from the table, and gave the 
room its ordinary aspect, softly 
opening a window to let in the fresh 
air of the morning. The park lay 
fresh in the early sunshine, still, 
except for the twittering of the 
birds, refreshed with dews, and 
shining in that soft radiance of the 
morning which is over before mor- 
tal cares are stirring. Never, per- 
haps, had Gowrie looked out upon 
the beautiful world around his 
house without a thought of the 
weird existence which was going on 
so near to him, which had gone on 
for centuries, shut up out of sight 
of the sunshine. The Secret Cham- 
ber had been present with him since 
ever he saw it. He had never been 
able to get free of the spell of it. 
He had felt himself watched, sur- 
rounded, spied upon, day after day, 
since he was of the age of Lindores, 
and that was thirty years ago. He 
turned it all over in his mind, as he 
stood there and his son slept. It 
had been on his lips to tell it all to 
his boy, who had now come to in- 
herit the enlightenment of his race. 
And it.was a disappointment to him 
to have it all forced back again, and 
silence imposed upon him once 
more. Would he care to hear it 
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when he woke? would he not rather, 
as Lord Gowrie remembered to have 
done himself, thrust the thought as 
far as he could away from him, and 
endeavour to forget for the moment 
—until the time came when he 
would not be permitted to forget ? 
He had been like that himself, 
he recollected now. He had not 
wished to hear his.own father’s tale. 
“T remember,” he said to himself; 
“T remember”—turning over every- 
thing in his mind—if Lindores 
might only be willing to hear the 
story when he woke! But then 
he himself had not been willing 
when he was Lindores, and he 
could understand his son, and could 
not blame him; but it would be a 
disappointment. He was thinking 
this when he heard Lindores’ voice 
calling him. He went back hastily 
to his bedside. It was strange to 
see him in his evening dress with 
his worn face, in the fresh light of 
the morning, which poured in at 
every crevice. “Does my mother 
know ?” said Lindores; “ what will 
she think ?” 

“She knows something; she 
knows you have some trial to go 
through. Most likely she will be 
praying for us both ; that’s the way 
of women,” said Lord Gowrie, with 
the tremulous tenderness which 
comes into a man’s voice sometimes 
when he speaks of a good wife. 
“Pll go and ease her mind, and tell 
her all is well over - 

“Not yet. Tell me first,” said 
the young man, putting his hand 
upon his father’s arm. 

What an ease it was! “I was 
not so good to my father,” he 
thought to himself, with sudden 
penitence for the long-past, long- 
forgotten fault, which, indeed, he 
had never realised as a fault before. 





And then he told his son what had 
been the story of his life—how he 
had scarcely ever sat alone without 





feeling, from some corner of the 
room, from behind some curtain, 
those eyes upon him ; and how, in 
the difficulties of his life, that secret 
inhabitant of the house had been 
present, sitting by him and advising 
him. “Whenever there has been 
anything to do: when there has 
been a question between two ways, 
all in a moment I have seen him by 
me: I feel when he is coming. It 
does not matter where I am—here or 
anywhere—as soon as ever there is 
a question of family business; and 
always he persuades me to the wrong 
way, Lindores. Sometimes I yield 
to him, how can I help it? He 
makes everything so clear; he makes 
wrong seem right. If I have done 
unjust things in my day x 

“ You have not, father.” 

“T have: there were these High- 
land people I turned out. I did 
not mean to do it; Lindores; but 
he showed me that it would be bet- 
ter for the family. And my poor 
sister that married Tweedside and 
was wretched all her life. It 
was his doing, that marriage; he 
said she would be rich, and so she 
was, poor thing, poor thing ! and 
died of it. And old Macalister’s 
lease Lindores, Lindores! when 
there is any business it makes my 
heart sick. I know he will come, 
and advise wrong, and tell me— 
something I will repent after.” 

“The thing to do is to decide 
beforehand, that, good or bad, you 
will not take his advice.” 

Lord Gowrie shivered. “I am 
not strong like you, or clever; | 
cannot resist. Sometimes I repent 
in time and don’t do it; and then! 
But for your mother and you chil- 
dren, there is many a day I would 
not have given a farthing for my 
life.” 

“Father,” said Lindores, spring- 
ing from his bed, “two of us to- 
gether can do many things. Give 
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me your word to clear out this curs- 
ed den of darkness this very day.” 

“Lindores, hush, hush, for the 
sake of heaven !” 

“T will not, for the sake of 
heaven! Throw it open-—let every- 
body who likes see it—make an 
end of the secret-—pull down every- 
thing, curtains, walls. What do 
you say !—sprinkle holy water? Are 
you laughing at me ?” 

“TI did not speak,” said Earl 
Gowrie, growing very pale, and 
grasping his son’s arm with both 
his hands. ‘Hush, boy; do yen 
think he does not hear?” 

And then there was a low laugh 
close to them—so close that both 
shrank; a laugh no louder than a 
breath. 

“Did you laugh—father?” 

“No, Lindores.” Lord Gowrie 
had his eyes fixed. He was as pale 
as the dead. He held his son tight 
for a moment; then his gaze and 
his grasp relaxed, and he fell back 
feebly in a chair. 

“ You see,” he said; “ whatever 
we do it will be the same; we are 
under his power.” 

And then there ensued the blank 
pause with which baffled men con- 
front a hopeless situation. But at 
that moment the first faint stirrings 
of the house—a window being open- 
ed, a bar undone, a movement of feet, 
and subdued voices—became aud- 
ible in the stillness of the morning. 
Lord Gowrie roused himself at once. 
“We must not be found like this,” 
he said; “we must not show how 
we have spent the night. It is 
over, thank God! and oh, my boy, 
forgive me! I am thankful there 
are two of us to bear it; it makes 
the burden lighter—thongh I ask 
your pardon humbly for saying so. 
I would have saved you if I could, 
Lindores,” 

“‘T don’t wish to have been saved ; 
but J will not bear it, 1 will end 


it,” the young man said, with an 
oath out of which his emotion took 
all profanity. His father said, 
“Hush, hush.” With a look of 
terror and pain, he left him; and 
yet there was a thrill of tender 
ride in his mind. How brave the 
oy was! even after he had been 
there. Could it be that this would 
all come to nothing, as every other 
attempt to resist had done before ? 


“T suppose you know all about 
it now, Lindores,” said his friend 
Ffarrington, after breakfast; “ luck- 
ily for us who are going over the 
house. What a glorious old place 
it is!” 

“T don’t think that Lindores en- 
joys the glorious old place to-day,” 
said another of the guests under his 
breath. “How pale he is! He 
doesn’t look as if he had slept.” 

“T will take you over every nook 
where I have ever been,” said Lin- 
dores. He looked at bis father with 
almost command in his eyes. 
“Come with me, all of you. We 
shall have no more secrets here.” 

“ Are you mad ?” said his father 
in his ear. 

“ Never mind,” cried the young 
man. “Qh, trust me; I will do 
it with judgment. Is everybody 
ready?” There was an excitement 
about him that half frightened, half 
roused the party. They all rose; 
eager, yet doubtful. His mother 
came to him and took his arm. 

“ Lindores! you will do nothing 
to vex your father; don’t make him 
unhappy. I don’t know your se- 
crets, you two; but look, he has 
enough to bear.” 

“T want you to know our se- 
erets, mother. Why should we have 
secrets from you ?” 

“Why, indeed?” she said, with 
tears in her eyes. “ But, Lindores, 
my dearest boy, don’t make it worse 
for him.” 
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“T give you my word, I will be 
wary,” he said; and she left him to 
go to his father, who followed the 
party, with an auxious look upon 
his face. 

“Are you coming, too ?” he asked. 

“It “No; I will not go: but 
trust him—trust the boy, John.” 

“He can do nothing; he will 
not be able to do anything,” he 
said. 

And thus the guests set out on 
their round—the son in advance, 
excited and tremulous, the father 
anxious and watchful behind. They 
began in the usual way, with the old 
state-rooms and picture-gallery ; and 
in a short time the party had half- 
forgotten that there was a gore, 
unusual in the inspection, When, 
however, they were half-way down 
the gallery, Lindores stopped short 
with an air of wonder. “ You have 
had it put back then?” he said. 
He was standing in front of the 
vacant space where Earl Robert’s 
portrait ought to have been. “ What 
isit?’ they all cried, crowding upon 
him, ready for any marvel. But as 
there was nothing to be seen, the 
strangers smiled among themselves. 
“Yes, to be sure, there is nothing 
so suggestive as a vacant place,” 
said a lady who was of the party. 
““Whose portrait ought to be there, 
Lord Lindores ?” 

He looked at his father, who 
made a slight assenting gesture, 
then shook his head drearil 

“Who put it there?” Tiedeees 
said, in a whisper. 

“Tt is not there; but you and 
I see it,” said Lord Gowrie, with 
a sigh. 

Then the strangers perceived that 
something had moved the father 
and the son, and, notwithstanding 
their eager curiosity, obeyed the 
dictates of politeness, and dispersed 
into groups looking at the other 
pictures, Lindores set his teeth 


and clenched his hands. Fury was 

rowing upon him—not the awe 
that filled his father’s mind. “We 
will leave the rest of this to another 
time,” he cried, turning to the others, 
almost fiercely. “ Come, I will show 
you something more striking now.” 
He made no further pretence of going 
systematically over the house. He 
turned and went straight up-stairs, 
and along the corridor. “ Are we 
going over the bed-rooms ?” some 
one said. Lindores led the way 
straight to the old lumber-room, a 
strange place for such a gay party. 
The ladies drew their dresses about 
them. There was not room for 
half of them. Those who could get 
in began to handle the strange 
things that lay about, touching 
them with dainty fingers, exclaiming 
how dusty they were. The window 
was half blocked up by old armour 
and rusty weapons; but this did 
not hinder the full summer day- 
light from penetrating in a flood of 
light. Lindores went in with fiery 
determination on his face. He 
went straight to the wall, as if he 
would go through, then paused with 
a blank e. “Where is the 
door ?” he said. 

“You are forgetting yourself,” 
said Lord Gowrie, speaking over 
the heads of the others. “ Lin- 
dores! you know very well there 
never was any door there; the wall 
is very thick; you can see by the 
depth of the window. There is no 
door there.” 

The young man felt it over with 
his hand. The wall was smooth, 
and covered with the dust of ages. 
With a groan he turned away. At 
this moment a suppressed laugh, 
low, yet distinct, sounded close by 
him, “You laughed?” he said, 
fiercely, to Ffarrington, striking bis 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“T—laughed! Nothing was farther 
from my thoughts,” said his friend, 
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who was curiously examining some- 
thing that lay upon an old carved 
chair. “ Look here! what a won- 
derful sword, cross-hilted! Is it 
an Andrea? What’s the matter, 
Lindores ?” 

Lindores had seized,it from his 
hands; he dashed it against the 
wall with a suppressed oath. The 
two or three people in the room 
stood aghast. 

“ Lindores!” his father said, in 
a tone of warning. The young 
man dropped the useless weapon 
with a groan. “Then God help 
us!” he said; “but I will find 
another way !” 

“ There is a very interesting room 
close by,” said Lord Gowrie, hastily 
—*“this way! Lindores has been 
te out by—some changes that 
ave been made without his know- 
ledge,” he said, calmly. “You 
must not mind him, He is disap- 
pointed. He is perhaps too much 
accustomed to have his own way.” 
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But Lord Gowrie knew that no 
one believed him. He took thei 
to the adjoining room, and told 
them some easy story of an appa- 
rition that was supposed to haunt 
it. “Have you ever seen it?” the 
guests said, pretending interest. 
“Not I; but we don’t mind ghosts 
in this house,” he answered, with a 
smile. And then they resumed 
their round of the old noble mystic 
house. 


I cannot tell the reader what 
young Lindores has done to carry 
out his pledged word and redeem 
his family. It may not be known, 
perhaps, for another generation, and 
it will not be for me to write that 
concluding chapter: but when, in 
the ripeness of time, it can be nar- 
rated, no one will say that the 
mystery of Gowrie Castle has been 
a vulgar horror, though there are 
some who are disposed to think so 


now. 
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DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. 


NO, III, 


Ir any true-born Briton, who, 
from the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria onwards, has had 
opportunities at intervals of taking 
unrestrained rambles on the other 
side of the Channel, were to exam- 
ine his thoughts faithfully, and find 
out what significant fact had most 
powerfully impressed itself on his 
mind, I think it likely that he 
would find it in .the vast and unre- 
mitting material growth of his own 
country—of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
the provinces thereto belonging. 
The growth being a great, unques- 
tionable fact, it may be of interest 
to examine its physiology, that 
those who please may estimate its 


value, and judge how far it is rank, 


profitless vegetation, or prolific of 
corn and fruit and flowers. Being 
ro philosopher, I pretend not to 
solve this question in the present ; 
and being no prophet, I venture not 
to foretell what the whole is to come 
tu. I think there was a nice subtle 
touch of sarcasm in the expression 
of Horace Walpole about a certain 
ministerial project of his day, when 
he said he could no more foretell 
the result than a prophet could. 
Ilere was he, master of all the 
secrets; but this afforded to his 
practical and political mind no dis- 
tinct clue to results, and therefore 
he felt his materials and resources 
for induction to be no more avail- 
able than those of the conceited pun- 
dits who, no better informed than 
the rest of their race, can show you 
the future that is to come out of 
the resources of their own wisdom 
and individuality. I desire to be 
counted, in what I have got to say, 
as a mere casual observer of obvious 


phenomena, and not a reader of the 
signs of the times. 

Looking to the merely external 
phenomena of our expansion, the 
most prominent among them is 
surely the gradual extinction of in- 
dividual will and action, with the 
transference of so much of the mor- 
al and social dynamics so released 
to representative communities ex- 
ercising collective action. “ There 
goes the feudal system,” was the 
observation of a sagacious scholar 
when he saw the railway in its in- 
fancy, That has now established 
itself in our habits, natures, and 
thoughts. Its sudden stoppage 
would be like a disturbance in the 
solar system. But not the least 
manifestation of its latent power 
was its contest with and its vic- 
tory over resisting prejudices and 
interests. 

I remember what befell an ob- 
stinate, self-willed potentate, who 
resolved to wage war for the feudal 
system against the new power. He 
was one of the strong-minded per- 
sons ever proclaiming to the world 
that they are never beaten, and he 
tested the invincibility of his char- 
acter by a resolution to continue 


posting up to his parliamentary © 


duties from Scotland to “ Town.” 
In some places he found the old 
road not merely neglected or oblit- 
erated, but enclosed, ploughed up, 
and cropped. His perfectly-equip- 
ped posting-chaise soon sank in 
fragments under hardships and vi- 
cissitudes, Occasionally it was an 
alternative to our potentate either 
to accept of hospitality in some 
labourer’s cottage, or be conveyed 
to the nearest place of public enter- 
tainment in the cart that conveyed 
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the manure to the fields. The great 
hotels, with their well-stored cellars 
and army of obsequious attendants, 
had disappeared. If an inn suffi- 
ciently maintained for the members 
of the farmers’ club remained, it 
was well; but it happened on occa- 
sion that the inheritor of the wealth 
and honours of an ancient line had 
to herd under the same roof with 

edlars, showmen, and _ vagrants. 
On the whole, perhaps, none of the 
members of the class thus thrown 
in his way had ever endured as 
much hardship and humiliation in 
their tramping career as their mete- 
oric visitor had on the occasion that 
brought them together, He resent- 
ed the whole affair as something 
like a personal insult, and freely 
communicated his griefs among his 
friends. One of these was Francis 
Jeffrey, who was not sympathetic, 
but moralised on the adventure as 
one ofjthe curious and instructive 
phenomena that attend on uncom- 
pleted social evolutions. It hap- 
pened that when I last beheld the 
son of the unfortunate potentate, 
and the inheritor of his honours, 
estate, and temper, his amiable face 
appeared at the window of a first- 
class carriage, of which he was the 
sole occupant. So far was he ep- 
abled by his wealth to purchase ex- 
clusiveness, but so far also was the 
affluent cotton-spinner or distiller 
enabled by his wealth to purchase 
the same commodity. But even 
this costly bargain was obtained 
subject to the wants and even the 
convenience of the community at 
large. The hours, and other condi- 
tions of general public traffic and 
travelling, must be observed; for it 
has been proved that the remedy of 
« special train is dangerous as well 
as costly. And then it is question- 
able how far the privilege of hiring 
unoccupied space can be invidiously 
carried; and how far, in case of a 
pressure by bond fide travellers, a 
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railway company might be entitled 
to refuse them the use of the empty 
space, with no better vindication 
than that they had been bribed so 
to do. 

But there is another institution 
more beloved in its life and lamented 
in its loss than the autonomic trav- 
elling organisation of the great man 
—the “English stage-coach” is vir- 
tually gone too, So strong was its 
hold on the popular mind—and es- 
pecially on the various classes whose 
duty and enjoyment lie in the de- 
veloping of the powers and virtues 
of horse-flesh—that there are still 
efforts by a kind of social galvanism 
to renew its life. In Pall Mall and 
Regent Street you may still hear 
the “horn hailing the morn”—larger 
than its old proverbial dimensions. 
of “a yard of tin.” The official 
costumes are after the old fashion,. 
only in more perfect taste, and bear- 
ing ampler testimony to abundant 
capital at the command of the pro- 
jector. The vehicle itself is in the 
old form made perfect, and enliv- 
ened by ever-shining varnish, as if 
to tell the world 


‘So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs its drooping head 
And tricks his beams, and with new-fan- 


gled eye 
Flames in the forehead of the morning 
sky.”’ 


The casual public, too, has done 
its duty in showing that “the an- 
cient spirit is not dead,” and old 
times are living yet. The whip has 
his learned and sympathising com- 
panions, who note with proper ap- 
proval or admiration the successful 
tooling at critical points, In the 
rumble there are fresh-cheeked coun- 
try girls, village matrons, and sturdy 
bucolical gaffers. And yet some- 
how the whole reminds one of one’s 
fogy contemporaries making spas-~ 
modic efforts to renew their youth. 
I think there was on the whole - 
better taste in Coleridge, when in 
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those exquisite lines on youth he 
looked forward to the poetic ele- 
ments in the locomotive powers of 
steam :— 


*“*When I was young! ah, woeful when! 

Ah, for the change ’twixt now and then! 

This breathing house not built with 
hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er airy cliffs and glittering sands 

How lightly then it flashed along ;— 

Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That task no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 

Naught cared this body for wind or 
weather 

When youth and I lived in’t together.” 


Here he who gave us the weird 
tale of the murderer of the albatross 
was the first to see the grandeur 
of the new force that gave wings 
to mankind, and to welcome it in 
song. The full power of origin- 
ality in these beautiful lines can 
= be hardly appreciated, save 
y those who remember the time 
when they were written. Both to 
art and sentiment there may be a 
pleasing union in the distant black 
hull, with a fiery star in its centre, 
and a stream of smoke like a sable 


plume over all, in a calm sea under 


the influence of unclouded sunset 
or moonlight. But when the poem 
of “Youth and Age” was written, 
there was much trouble in spirit 
about what was to come of this new 
invention. It was not met exactly 
by the denunciation issued by the 
Chinese Government when a steam- 
boat was first beheld in Celestial 
waters—a denunciation to the effect 
that a smoke-ship with chariot- 
wheels had a red, as a climax of 
the diabolical inventions of the bar- 
barians, and all fortresses were to 
discharge their guns against the said 
fire-ship. But throughout the re- 
—_ classes of the community 

ere were grave doubts about the 


“future in store for us when such 


strange phenomena were beheld. 


And then the denunciations of the 
whole affair by the old sea-dogs of 
navy captains, who were in their 
full vigour at the epoch of the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, was something to 
be remembered until the end of life 
by every one who had the privilege 
of hearing them. No doubt Cole- 
ridge, lamenting the coming of old 
age, heard the growlings against the 
innovation; and there seems to be 
in what he has written a fine touch 
of sympathy with the visions that 
in his old age he is not to see the 
fulfilment of, though a sympathetic 
glow touches him in the contempla- 
tion of the great future of material 
progress for those who are young 
and sanguine, as he once was. 

Iam old enough to remember pious 
lamentations over the departure of 
an institution so far from the period 
of the steam-ship and the railway 
as to be older than the stage-coach 
itself — the post-waggon, creeping 
through the green glades of Old 
England at the average rate of three 
miles an hour. And here, again, I 
recall Jeffrey, who had a vivid re- 
collection of the institution. It is, 
indeed, a great casual boon to so- 
ciety when men gifted with his 
power of criticism and description 
live so long as to carry the impres- 
sion of departed fashions into a 
generation too young to have seen 
them. Suffering in youth from 
over-study, a medical adviser, surely 
endowed with unusual gifts both 
of sagacity and good taste—I be- 
lieve it was Baillie—recommended 
to him a ramble over country, with 
no particular object save the being 
subjected to the enforced idleness 
of the lazy, clumsy vehicle, with 
the imbibing of fresh air and an 
easy change of scene. He de- 


scribed it as a very enjoyable epi- 
sode in life; and his recollections 
of the affair contrasted pleasantly 
with the well-known picture of 
waggon-life by Smollett. But Smol- 
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lett was a bitter caricaturist in search 
of the vicious and the odious, Jef- 
frey’s recollections were of clean- 
liness, ample room, and comfort, 
both for sleeping and for reading 
or looking round. The travellers 
could step out when they pleased, 
and trudge along the wayside stretch 
of velvet-green. They could walk 
on before and ascend the hill, com- 
manding some fine pastoral or wood- 
land panorama, the lazy vehicle at 
their service making in itself a pic- 
turesque element in the scene. The 
listener, of a later, now an interme- 
diate generation, was reminded of a 
travelling machine that has ‘now 
followed its English elder brother 
to the grave—the old German eil- 
wagen, with its schwager, your 
brother-in-law for the day, who 
placidly at twelve o’clock noon sat 
down to dinner for an hour at least; 
unconscious of the question whether 
the time suited the appetite of his 
fare or not. 

As it is my present purpose to 
note some features in which our 
expansiveness and energy contrast 
with the supineness of our neigh- 
bours—or where, if you like the ex- 
pression better, their sedate equa- 
nimity is a pleasing relief to our 
troublesome restlessness—it is ne- 
cessary, that I may not incur culpa- 
bility for what a little metaphysical 
friend of ours used to call “illogi- 
cality in the conditions,” to remem- 
ber that the railway is known in 
other places as well as Britain— 
that it has now even penetrated 
into far Cathay, where it will pro- 
bably require to be governed by 
some new constitution of mandarine 
force with a new order of buttons. 
But the railway is essentially a 
child of British invention and en- 
terprise. British people had to go 
abroad after as well as before they 
had railways at home, and it was of 
necessity that they should take that 
part of their travelling appointments 





with them. I may perhaps note 
some particulars in which I have 
found arrangements in railway man- 
agement in other lands such as we 
might do well in imitating here; 
but had not the system been born 
and reared on this side of the Chan- 
nel, the old diligence and eilwagen 
might still have been, for all we 
can see to the contrary, the stan- 
dard travelling organisation over 
bg ops highroads of Europe. 
e are evidently now in the in- 
fancy of vast enlargements of the 
hysical powers at our command. 
t is not merely that we seek nature 
to assist us in the winds and waves, 
that still go for something in steam 
navigation, and in the force of mill- 
races; but we are storing up the 
latent powers of nature in our rival 
forces of hydraulic and pneumatic 
pressure. Steam, our active and 
aggressive slave, catches these as 
the crimp of old used to catch the 
negro, and stores them up in bulk 
for continuous and unlimited ser- 
vice. Steam-driven machinery hav- 
ing been applied to the cutting 
and smoothing of stone for ashler- 
work, set in motion certain saws, 
slicers, and scrapers, for making all 
smooth. Up starts some mechani- 
cal economist, and says, What a 
waste of power! Why not take 
possession of the latent powers of 
resistance in the protrusions and 
asperities of the stones, and convert 
them into active powers of mutual 
destruction? So two stones are 
rubbed against each other until both 
are brought by mutual antagonism 
to a dead level and. smooth surface. 
The new economised forces are in 
some respects far more manageable 
than that powerful, but turbulent 
and sometimes capricious demon, 
steam, which has less title than they 
have to the antithetic encomium 
that it may be applied alike to rend 
a rock and to thread a needle, If 
the economised powers happen to 
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be stored up in excess, they may 
break bounds, doing mischief close 
at hand; but they do not explode 
like a steam-boiler, and carry de- 
struction afar. The new forces, not 
created like steam directly by a fiery 
power, are not, like it, possessed of 
a demoniac restlessness, requiring 
a constant mastery and keeping 
down. Unaltered in their nature, 
they are taken out of their old 
limbo of torpor, have a little life 
thrown into them by the impetuous 
fiend born of the antipathies of fire 
and water, and do their spiriting 
gently but firmly. 

We must look through all this 
expansion of mechanical powers to 
see corresponding aggrandisement 0 
a kind of despotic control over the 
free agency of man in the conditions 
of his daily needs and enjoyments. 
Individuality in all our ordinary 
possessions and surroundings dis- 
appears as productive machinery ex- 
pands. The boy of the present day 
who owns a twenty-bladed knife, 
and breaks it, is told to be content 
with his treasure in a fragmentary 
state until he is in a position to 
renew it—mending it is an impos- 
sibility. He is not in the position 
of his father and grandfather, who 
would have found a cutler or a 
blacksmith skilled enough in job- 
work to-replace the broken blade 
after a fashion. The boy, therefore, 
is happy, in ignorance of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the previous gener- 
ation. 

But the whole affair is more 
serious to his respectable mamma, 
The poker is broken, there is a hole 
tasocbed in the brass pan, the tongs 
have got a twitch or sprain at the 
knee-joint, and the flukes are at 
angles with each other like the 
erossbill. But there has been no 
successor to the blacksmith who 
could do everything. All domestic 
hardware comes from the great 
marts, supplied by machinery, and 


there is nothing for it but the cruel 
process of replacement by purchase 
at the glittering shop where Shef- 
field and Birmingham goods in the 
hardware line abound. On _ the 
“village blacksmith” there is still 
a rather tenacious hold by the exi- 
gencies requiring wayside horse- 
shoeing. In old days this was so 
important an auxiliary to the tra- 
veller that the smith’s shop was 
notified in the maps and road-books 
along with the church and the jail. 
But this glowing and sonorous 
feature of village-life seems doomed 
to annihilation. We shall no longer 
have its master practically teaching 
us the moral of the blessing that 
is to be found in the curse of la- 
bour:— 


‘* Thanks—thanks to thee, my worthy 
friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought.” 


Let us be content to retain “The 
Village Blacksmith” as a sort of 
fossil embodied in brilliant amber. 
The world will get on without him. 
One might dwell on other depart- 
ing specialties of past life, whether 
in Auburn or Pall Mall, which it is 
hard for some of us fogies to lose ; 
but there are greater sorrows to be 
endured in almost every life. Gold- 
smith, in his beautiful sentimental- 
ism, ous te out of the situation 
the reproductive powers of an ex- 
panding community like ours, It 
was a favourite maxim with him, 
that the burdensome superfluities 
of the rich would suffice for the 
comfortable maintenance of the poor. 
He did not live in an age when 
blue-books, trumpeted by news- 
papers, told of poses containing 
thirty millions of the savings of our 
working men, who indulge in a far 
ter proportion of noxious super- 
uities than the rich. Let us hope 
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that somewhere, though it may not 
be in Auburn, it may ever be the 
fact that “ wealth and plenty cheer 
the labouring swain”—provided he 
will keep himself sober, 

And now that I have said a 
cheerful word, let me again fall in, 
il penseroso, in reflecting on the 
changes in our habits caused by 
the expansion of manufacturing 
productiveness. We have to give 
up the weakness of taking fancies 
for any of the useful and orna- 
mental, but impermanent, articles 
that come to our hands in daily life ; 
for they are doomed to an epheme- 
ral existence, like Byron’s gazelles, 
every one of which, when it fully 
made his acquaintance and charmed 
him with its full black eye, was 
sure to die. Take a fancy to a 
warm, comfortable: make of winter 
glove, or mitten, or sock, or necker- 
chief, or fireside slipper. Ask for 
it next winter, and you get the 
answer, “It is not in stock now,” 
or “It is not made this season.” 
The same fate, I doubt not, attends 
on loves of bonnets and other bright 
acquisitions of the fair gladness of 
existence; but they have compen- 
sation and consolation in that to 
have a change is to be fashionable, 
for fashion is a monster that doth 
make the meat it feeds on. 

Is it, then, in the despotic power 
of the cotton lords and the other 
capitalists who wield the manufac- 
turing system, to dictate at every 
turn of the season wherewithal we 
are to be clothed? If any class 
of our community is endowed with 
a power so far transcendent, I 
would be inclined te expand to- 
wards them Charles Lamb’s notion 
of the cause of the melancholy of 
tailors—that in a class whose func- 
tion it is to rescue man from the 
primeval curse, it is natural that 
they should be serious, or, if you 
prefer the expression, melancholy. 
Surely in the cloth halls there 


ought to be a grave sense of re- 
sponsibility beyond even what is 
incumbent on Cabinet Ministers, 
save on occasions of a European 
crisis. 

I have been told that there is 
some such sense of responsibility, 
and a desire to exercise the despotic 
power of fashion by taking the sense 
of the country. A great house, I 
am told, will have its patterns for a 
coming season adjusted for advice 
before they go to the machine. The 
traveller takes samples with him, 
affording confidential inspections of 
them to all those of the retail dealers 
with the house whose co-operation 
is desirable in the successful dis- 
posal of the new style of goods, and 
an epitome of the general opinion 
is carefully studied at headquarters. 
The final judgment is thus given 
with the influence of something 
like a plebiscitum annually. All 
troublesome vicissitudes in the 
affairs that touch everyday life of 
course afflict us more keenly at home 
than when they meet us abroad, 
when we are on the tramp and pre- 
pared for vicissitudes. But it is 
impossible to evade the palpable 
evidence that our neighbours are 
not subject as we are to ceaseless 
variation in the-small affairs of life, 
not being, as we are, under the 
dominion of the demon of mechan- 
ical enterprise that has arisen among 
us, whether it be counted as a curse 
or a blessing. Paris and its imme- 
diate influence are an exception to 
all other influence where fashion is 
concerned. On this point I may 
have a word to say agen A but 
in the meantime, in the French 
provinces—in the Netherlands gene- 
rally—in Germany, north and south 
—and in Scandinavia,—thirty or 
forty years seem to make little 
change in the incidental arrange- 
ments of daily life, A vagabond, 
as Iam, is more conscious of this 
than the conventional tourist, who 
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has made, as it were, his own high- 
way for himself; and of course 
everything in or alongside of it, 
whether permanent or mutable, is 
as thoroughly a lateral ramification 
from Middlesex and Lancaster as 
unlimited expenditure in obdurate 
adherence to home customs can 
make it. 

Let me give an instance in the 
small matter of tobaeco-pouches— 
for Hermann is both thoughtful and 
practical in all affairs that concern 
the comfort and enjoyment of der 
Tabaksraucher. With us it will be 
an occurrence unusually fortunate 
if, having lost such a form of pouch 
as you had carefully trained your- 
self to the use of in 1875, you can 
replace it in 1876. There is one 
prevailing feature, however, recur- 
ring with more or less offensiveness 
in each successive annual sample. 
However ample and commodious 
the bag may be, the neck is narrow ; 
and when you endeavour to pull 
out in bulk a sufficiency of the 
weed for the occasion, the greater 
part is scattered over your clothing 
and your books. Occasionally there 
is some newly-patented improve. 
ment for facilitating the exodus 
of the contents by the contractive 
force of india-rubber, or some power- 
ful elastic; and the result is, that 
the bird’s-eye, varinas, or cut caven- 
dish, instead of merely scattering 
hither and thither, is pitched, by 
an explosive force, into your eycs, 
nostrils, and mouth, 

The fundamental fabric of Her- 
mann’s raucher-tash—fundamental 
in as far as everything else is aux- 
iliary or decorative—is a piece of 
leather cut in a strict circle. I have 
just measured my own sample, and 
it is precisely twelve inches in dia- 
meter. Here, then, is ample room 
for Hermann’s performance of the 
business of the pipe. The tobacco 
lies in a convenient heap in the 
middie, and can be handled at ease 


without danger of dispersal. Hay- 
ing charged the pipe to his satisfac- 
tion, a string is pulled, and the bag, 
with its contents securely inclosed, 
is transposed into a globular body, 
compas easily pocketable, and, in 
the language of the commercial tra- 
veller, as good “a get up” as the 
most ambitions of the new and im- 
proved makes he travelsin. In fact, 
the simple form, with its absolute 
utility, gives ample opportunity for 
decoration ; and there is no limit to 
the incrustations that can be laid 
over it in buttons, tassels, strings, 
needlework, and decoration general- 
ly. The prevalent decorations of 
these articles have the aspect of be- 
ing some century and a half back in 
time, and perhaps are coeval with 
the origin of the great institution of 
smoking in the country where that 
institution most prevails. Now 
here, without questioning the ad- 
vantages—the blessings, if you pre- 
fer calling them so—conferred on 
us by mechanical invention and 
enterprise, there is something in the 
old expression “the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” in the regulation of those 
“common things” of life which 
affect our daily comforts and enjoy- 
ments. The usual appeals to the 
“wisdom of our ancestors” received 
a logical stab from the plea that, if 
it means a reference to the teaching 
of years of practice, it falls to the 
share of the generation in existence, 
Where our. grandfathers were no- 
vices, it is with'us that old experience 
has attained “to something of pro- 

hetic strain.” But laws, political 
institutions, current opinions, and 
all the forces that affect man gre- 
gariously, are continually shifting ; 
while the human being, in his 
physical structure at all events, 
remains the same, We drink the 
same glass of wine and smoke the 
same tobacco with the same influ- 
ence that they exercised in the days 
of the civil wars, but our politics 
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and institutions have meanwhile 
gone through changes. And al- 
though the Turk has, from grega- 
rious influences, dropped his wine, 
and the English gentleman is not 
so fond of his pipe as Squire 
Western was, let a child of either 
race be trained up from youth to 
maturity in the indulgence forbid- 
den by forces political or social, we 
shall see him take as kindly to it 
as if his parents and grandparents 
had loved it. That great practical 
philosopher, Shylock, gives us the 
whole theory in a climax: “ Hath 
not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian 
is? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh ?” &e. 

I recall here the sage remark 
made to me by one of the greatest 
physicians of our age. We were 
lamenting the lack of scholarship 
in his profession—of a knowledge of 
its past history and fluctuations—in 
those even who were most efficiently 
trained in the modern science which 
ruled its practice. He said it was 
to be regretted that the scorn of 
fallacious or imperfect science should 
have cut off the student from much 
practical wisdom as to the features 
of disease. We must take symptoms 
even in the present day from the 
ignorant and stupid family of the 
sufferer. Why reject the vast mass 
of clinical observation in the writ- 
ings of physicians of all nations and 
ages ? 

The susceptibilities to pains and 
pleasures being, as. Shylock judi- 
ciously remarks, common to all, 
with casual variations of intensity, 
the common comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life are sanctioned by the 
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experience of the ordinary human 
being through successive generations, 
not by the wisdom or skiJl of the 
a No wine, spirit, or 
iquor of any kind for the table, 
comes to us as having been dis- 
covered by an eminent chemist— 
and it is a token of good sense 
accompanying scientific skill that 
there is no known instance on record 
of a chemist having made such an 
attempt. No doubt liquor’ have 
been improved from time to time, 
and a certain skill has been shown 
in these improvements; but they 
have all been developed, not by 
the inspiration of genius aided by 
science, but through plodding ob- 
servation cautiously suggesting im- 
provements, and retaining them if 
the vulgar herd of human beings 
ratifies them as good. There has 
been much sport with the ambition 
of illustrious cooks, such as Eugene 
Oude and Soyer, and their aspira- 
tions to be grouped with intellectual - 
magnates according to their eminence 
in their own class. Theodore Hook 
has left*us an amusing sketch of 
a gifted chef, who, having fallen 
among barbarians unconscious of 
his accomplishments, communicates 
his griefs to a brother of the stew- 
pan, who shares in his sympathies 
and aspirations. In all material 
elements he is well off,—good official 
salary, comfortable accommodation, 
attendance to the extent of his 
desires, and little—alas! only too 
little—to do. It is the old strain so 
often uttered by the poetic trill, of 
how many 4 soul sublime has felt 
the influence of malignaut star, and 
the wasting of intellectual perfume 
in the desert air. Existence is for 
the time enlivened to him by the 
presence as a guest in the house, of 
an alderman of the type handed 
down to posterity in the many 
anecdotes about Sir William Curtis. 
This grave and reverend seignior 
bas invented a new menu, and it is 
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communicated to the correspondent 
with the remark that it is a bold 
flight of original genius, but it is 
pervaded throughout by the weak- 
ness of the mere amateur. Precisely 
so. The experience possessed by 
the practical cook, of the composi- 
tions that give satisfaction’ to the 
common sensual appetites of the 
commoners of mankind, will better 
endow him with the secrets of his 
art, and prepare him to meet its 
exigencies, than the highest efforts 
of the most gifted intellects can 
achieve. Let the professional in his 
daily intercourse with smoke and 
grease take comfort from this, and 
know that he possesses resources 
not to be superseded at a touch by 
the highest intellect in existence. 
He may rest assured that no 
commanding spirit shall arise to 
wrest from him the triumphs of ex- 
perience, as Scott and Byron super- 
seded the accepted romance and 
poetry that was in triumphant pos- 
session of the public intellect when 
they first spoke to the world. I 
hear of lecturers on cookery start- 
ing up. I would not have any one 
attempt to suppress them, or even 
laugh too much at them. But I 
don’t believe they will create a great 
revolution in the domestic habits of 
the inhabitants of Britain. The 
word just casually used—the word 
domestic—imporis the school for 
learning as well as the arena for the 
exhibition of the accomplishments 
that minister to the physical wants 
of mankind. Having said that no 
great chemist ever invented a liquor 
or a dish, proving his success by 
coming into use, is equivalent to 
saying that the inventors of the best 
—. of both are unknown ; and 
thus the time and conditions of such 
inventions are equally unknown, 
because they are hidden in domestic 
obscurity, ‘where their evolution is 
promoted by the slow experience: of 
generations, And the whole of my 


pottering goes back to the type of 
the German’s habits as exemplified 
in his tobacco-pouch, that if we are 
supreme in the restless developments 
of science that bestride the globe, 
and scatter over it our people and 
their handiwork, in Germany there 
is to be found among the com- 
mon people more of the conservative 
spirit that modifies and improves 
common things by the influence of 
generations handing down to their 
successors the results of their prac- 
tical experience. 

Let us pass from the mere nature 
and . substance of these common 
things to the decorations that taste 
and genius can bestow on them. 
Let us enter into the relations 
between the materialism and the 
wsthetics of a dinner-party, where 
there is to be a meeting of choice 
spirits around the social board. 
Of the viands and wines, it may 
be said that the lapse of a couple 
of centuries has produced few rev- 
olutions likely to change their fun- 
damental character. At all events, 
there are no revolutionary blessings 
gained by the abolition of old abuses 
and enormities. What one learned 
in gastronomic literature would pro- 
bably detect is, a lapse from inno- 
vation into old-fashioned simpli- 
city, since the cookery-books of thp 
luxurious reign of Charles II. have 
a superfluity ‘of variations, as people 
say about music, which would give 
lively alarm to the student of seven- 
teenth-century social habits had he 
any reason to apprehend their actual 
embodiment in the flesh, the vege- 
tables, and other elements of the 
feast. These are substantially what 
they were ever so long ago; and 
neither Liebig’s essence nor Aus- 
tralian tins add new elements to 
the material of the feast—they are 
only like a new triumph in cookery. 
Bat the character of the people 
assembled, their language, their 
method of conversation, the topics 
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discussed by them, all their man- 
ners and habits—what countless 
and indescribable revolutions have 
they passed through since Meczenas 
spread the table for his reclining 
guests ! 

So, too, of drapery. When we 
have followed up civilisation to the 
acquisition of comfortable clothing, 
suitable to the climate of the wear- 
er, we have reached the end of all 
great revolutions. The method. of 
production may have been changed 
from time to time, reaping advan- 
tage from new inventions tending 
rather to rapidity than to per- 
fection. But the mere clothing 
adapted to make either a man or 
a woman comfortable—apart from 
decoration or any homage to fash- 
ion—consisted of the same funda- 
mental elements two centuries ago 
as now, though probably they were 
then more durable than now, and 
less frequently demanding renewal. 

But then the fashions superadded 
to comfort. Who shall attempt to 
chronicle their infinite variety, tak- 
ing the same short period of two 
centuries, and going no farther than 
the boundaries of Europe? Those 
who have given attention to the 
literature of this department of 
human nature know how extensive 
and elaborate it is, and yet how 
far it is from exhausting the end- 
less shiftings in the phenomena it 
has fo explain. 

This is perhaps a rather clumsy 
approach to the announcement that 
we are at present in a great vestiary 
crisis. There is an interregnum. 
A great empire is without a sove- 
reign, even the great and absolute 
empire of feminine fashion. The 
day of Scdan extinguished it along 
with the material cmpire which 
gave it support, somewhat as the old 
Roman empire supported the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. 


For at least a century and a half, 
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whoever was the feminine head of 
the French Court—Empress, Queen, 
for Dauphiness—was by that title 
the supreme monarch of costume. 
' There seems little immediate chance 
of this great office being filled. 
That sad lady whose reverses and 
sorrows have touched the great 
heart of the civilised world, will 
not be likely to seek restoration to 
the position, were it desirable or 
even possible to concede it to her. 
In our own great Court, with its 
solemn responsibilities and con- 
scientious devotion to the high 
duties_of concentrating the forces 
of our old and ‘powerful constitu- 
tional system, the office, with all 
its influence, is of too tawdry a 
kind to be songht; and somehow 
it would be difficult to imagine the 
unspoken ukases of fashion coming 
from the Spree or the Neva. 

In fact there is anarchy in this 
empire, and we can see its pheno- 
mena varying according to the nature 
of the different populations, In 
any of the Continental States where 
I have recently been, I have failed 
to observe emphatic change. There 
seemed to me to be a tacit adher- 
ence to the past, any difference tend- 
ing rather to fading or toning down 
than to revolutionary reconstrue- 
tion. With us, however, the effects 
of the sudden collapse of arbitrary 
authority are palpable in the fan- 
tastic varieties of feminine attire. 
The variations are so infinite and 
erratic that they have invaded the 
domain of male costume for pre- 
cedents, drawing thence and from 
other quarters variations sufficient 
to supply the demand not ae for 
infinite variety but for emphatic 
contrasts. Patterns have been taken 
from the costume of the sailor, the 
jockey, the policeman, the bishop, 
the university man, the hussar, and 
the mendicant friar. One form of 
covering for winter clothing seems 
as if it were accomplished hy fore- 
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ing the bust into a gigantic worsted 
stocking, while the next pattern is 
as heavily decorated with gold and 
silver trimmings and many-coloured 
decorations as a herald’s tabard. 

In one great feature only is fash- 
ion true to its old instincts—the 
accomplishment of the uncomfort- 
able, the troublesome, and in some 
respects the difficult. We all re- 
member the days of the expanded 
circumference, when two ladies suf- 
ficed to fill a broad pavement— 
when balloon-looking excrescences 
of satin and muslin were seen pro- 
jecting from cab-windows or over 
the tops of church-pews, and there 
was serious talk of widening the 
streets of cities, and revolutionising 
domestic architecture to make room 
for inflated womanhood. 

Expansion now predominates in 
the longitudinal direction. The 
dynamic power of trade generally, 
supported by the eloquent pleadings 
of the mercer or the modiste, is ever 
urging superfluous enlargement ; 
and if it be forbidden in lateral 
expansion, it must dispose itself 
wherever it can find room, and that 
roust needs be in the rear. So the 
train, or the tail, as John Knox ir- 
reverently calls it, is in a manner 
created by a conjunction of moral, 
physical, and economic forces. And 
yet it is surely the most illogical 
of ornaments or decorations when 
mixed up with the sordid conditions 
of humble or even middle-class life. 
The philosophy of the train, you 
see, is, that it shall designate a per- 
sonage not liable to set foot on any 
spot not covered with clean soft 
carpet; or if the serene wearer has 
to set her foot on ground less aecom- 
modating, then it is to be attended 
by a worshipful corporation of train- 
bearers, who are as ornamental as 
they are serviceable. It is a sad 
antithesis to meet a body of nymphs 
who have dragged the appendage in 
a rainy forenoon over the streets of 


a crowded town where the scaven- 
gers have been on strike for a month, 
A few years ago, when the respon- 
sibility of the expanded circumfer- 
ence. was superimposed on that of 
the train, a tackling of cords and 
blocks, copied evidently from the 
gearivg for reefing and unreefing of 
sails, was invented for the relief of 
the sufferer; now that it is a lighter 
duty, the hand seems to suffice for 
it. But besides the inconvenience 
of being, for all ordinary purposes, 
one-handed, the holding up of dra- 
pery, as if to prevent it from es- 
caping, is an attitude neither digni- 
fied nor graceful, and it suggests 
irreverent ideas about ridiculous 
calamities. 

The train, however, is not abso- 
lutely master of the situation. At 
due intervals it is followed up by 
a force of beauties in jockey-hats, 
pilot-coats, or knickerbockers. At 
the morning call in the drawing- 
room, when their conveyance has 
been vehicular, or the strects are 
abnormally clean, it is easy to pre- 
dict on which side the preponder- 
ance of good taste and fascination 
will be conceded. But suppose we 
change the scene to a central rail- 
way station—say, when there is a 
general exodus before Christmas or 
the Twelfth. The station is already 
monstrously overcrowded, and the 
holding of the train by the hand 
has become a very troublesome’ and 
perilous task, when in tumble the 
additional thousands from an excur- 
sion train. I do assure you, that to 
see these slender, charming crea- 
tures, each endeavouring frantically 
to hold her own in the midst of 
that swaying sea of troubles, touches 
one almost to tears. 

Then there are people so heart- 
less as to say that this is all along 
of “the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world,” Instead of vanity, 
I see in it solemn, unselfish martyr- 
dom to a cause to which the fair 
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_ gufferer is devoted. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion, you know, 
about the causes that mankind be- 
come devoted to; and it is nota 
liberal way of treating mankind in 
general to depreciate the causes—re- 
ligious, political, or social—to which 
our brethren or our sisters are de- 
voted. Devotion itself is, to all 
worthy and liberal minds, an object 
of respectful admiration, and the 
annals of fashion reveal to us an 
abundant martyrology. In one of 
the most amusing books of instruc- 
tion ever written—the ‘Tableau de 
Paris’ of Louis Sebastian Mercier 
—we have minute descriptions of 
social as well as political conditions 
in France, when all was to be turned 
topsy-turvy by the great Revolution. 
He sat cynically watching the whole 
as it passed before him; and by 
going backward a little way on the 
authority of others, he left for us 
sketches touching, to use his own 


words, “tous les changements 
possibles depuis la destruction 
des parliaments jusqu’d I’adop- 


tion des chapeaux rond.” He 
differs from most of the annual- 
ists of that period—indeed, of those 
dealing with any period in France 
—in that he is not a mere Court 
painter, but relieves his pictures by 
groups from the mts 2m , the 
humble tavern, and the Ee 
Hence we are told not only the 
fashion of great people’s equipages, 
feasts, and toilets, but in what 
manner and with what means hum- 
ble folks imitated them. 

Before the great levelling down- 
wards began, there were people who 
tried the process of levelling up- 
wards—in other words,they mimick- 
ed their betters, and desired to pass 
themselves off as people of higher 
condition than they were either 
born to or had achieved. It is an 
ancient weakness of the human 
race, and likely yet to have a long 
existence. The great impediment 
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to its exercise then, as ever since, 
was its cost; and this, invention 
was set at work to mitigate. For 
instance, a coiffure of soaring genius 
had invented a covering for the 
head by a judicious use of certain 
plasters, unguents, and mineral 
powders, so as to produce a good 
model of the snowy mountain that 
the natural hair could be converted 
into by pomatuming and powdering ; 
and the advantage of the new in- 
vention was its being of a permanent 
fabric. It would last, and was conse- 
gus economical. But there were 
isastrous impediments to the dura- 

tion of this happy substitute. The 
wearer became sensibie of irritations 
aggravating into tortures, with a 
general sense of some unknown 
horror pervading the imprisoned 
head, and the physician had to inter- 

se. It was found that between 
the hard surface of the plaster 
drum or helmet and the skull, a 
certain politic community of worms 
had found for themselves a comfort- 
able place of abode. There they 
fed, reared their offspring, transacted 
the ordinary business of life, and 
buried their dead. 

But even those who could legiti- 
mately enjoy the glories of powder 
and pomatum had their trials. I 
remember being told, by a venerated 
kinswoman, of the scene when it 
was announced to her, in common 
with the other members of a small 
feminine community, that the crisis 
had come when they had to pass 
between the conditions of girl and 
lady. They discussed the many 
torturing devices in steel, whale- 
bone, and timber for expanding the 
farthingale and attaching it to the 
victim. Then there was the vision 
of the pomatum, and the white dust 
injected by the torturing powder- 
bellows, J remember, in my very 
early days, this formidable missive 
machine being found by boys in old 
lumber-rooms, and put to wicked 
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use in the playground or anywhere 
else where petty torture might be 
inflicted with safety, The conclu- 
sion of the little history detailed to 
me was, that the damsels referred 
to, when they had fully discussed 
the whole affair and seen the full 
significance of the announcement, 
finished their sitting with a general 
fit of weeping and wailing. 

But they got over it, and then 
comes the other side of the picture. 
The same informant was fond of 
dwelling on the horrors of the times 
when last century was drawing to 
an end, and among these horrors 
was the unnatural change in the 
aspect of ladies and gentlemen. 
There is something in fashion that 
educates the eye, and gradually ab- 
sorbs the whole senses of its owner 
into a condition of helpless sub- 
servience. I think the philosophy 
of the causes and phenomena of this 
influence on the intellect has not been 
sufficiently expounded; but I am no 
pre ms and must let it alone, 

y informant told me that when 
she first saw unpomatumed and un- 
powdered heads on the shoulders of 
certain grandees—none but leaders 
in rank and fashion could have 
ventured on so audacious an innova- 
tion—there was a sentiment through 
all others present as if a great inde- 
corum had been committed. There 
were rash things done in that day 
by people in high place, who had 
been swept off their feet in the sym- 
pathetic current, that in some mea- 
sure, even in sedate Britain, became 
auxiliary to the wild storm of the 
first French Revolution ; and so the 
untidied female heads were an offen- 
sive symptom of it. It was difficult 
to decide—it was scarcely worth 
while deciding—which form of bar- 
barism was most or least offensive : 
colour—black, golden, or auburn; 
condition—curls or braid : any way, 
there was offence. And then the 
eyes were lost: whatever their col- 


our—blue, hazel, grey, or black— 
they were dependent’ on the grand 
framework of white, and were lost 
without it. Never more was dust- 
man to exclaim to duchess, “Let 
me light my pipe at your eyes.” 
Such sensations of distaste and 
aversion deepened as the innova- 
tions spread, and in their spread- 
ing kept company with all the 
bloody horrors of the Revolution 
in France and the terrors inspired 
by sympathetic symptoms in this 
country. Whatever was associated 
with the elegant ease of patrician 
life—the grand sweep of the gar- 
ments, the perfumes, the prevalence 
of pure white as accompanying the 
lustre of gems and rich-coloured 
satins and velvets—was gone, ail 
gone, and with it all, whatever of 
chivalrous and divinely loyal existed 
among mankind. We have got over 
all this; but the retrospect is in- 
structive, and the lesson ‘it teaches 
may be strengthened and improved 
by more recent experiences. What- 
ever had been set up to be admir- 
ed, reverenced, worshipped by men, 
must be torn down and annihilated. 
The artificial had predominated in 
fashion ; so the artificial must be 
pulled down, and the natural put 
in its place—the natura] in cos- 
tume being that which sufficeth for 
shelter and decorum. But neither 
the Declaration of Rights nor the 
chapeau rond was permitted to re- 
main as a type of perfection attained ° 
by the exercise of pure reason. We 
have had aspirations after the sub- 
lime and beautiful in the several 
shapes of the macaroni, the dandy, 
the buck, the blood, and the swell; 
and we have had kings, priests, and 
prophets of fashion, as in George 
Brummel and Count d’Orsay. 
Though we owe the present state of 
the wsthetics of female cestume, as 
the great revulsion of eighty years 
oaro to the same cause—a French 
eaSlution—there is a mighty dif- 
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ference between the two effects. 
There is at present no sense expres- 
sive of hatred or revulsion against 
anything. No one begrudged the 
beautiful imperial votaress her su- 
premacy in costume or in anything 
else, and most of us would rather 
see her back again than see many 
other things that we are obliged to 
see, There is anarchy without tur- 
bulence, for there are no chiefs or 
leaders of the several forms in use, 
and therefore no spirit of rivalry 
and subjection. But old experience 
teaches us that a despotism in 
fashion will some day resume its 
sway, and we may amuse ourselves 
by guessing where it is to be found. 

Some people are seeking a reli- 
gion in science—something self- 
assertive of its own omnipotence, 
that will put down all the creeds, 
so that the whole motley world of 
ptiestcrafts, intolerances, polemics, 
religious contests, and religious ri- 
valries shall be “ lapped in universal 
law.” Suppose, for the mere amuse- 
ment to be afforded by the idea, we 
should seek the coming empire over 
fashion at the same source. We are 
not to suppose that a new, exact 
science is to spring up, finding by 
pure induction the correct zsthetic 
in the matter of bonnets, cloaks, 
and shawls, We must search in a 
humbler region—the extension of 
the mechanical powers: let us, in 
the language of the market, look at 
the prospects of machine-made cloth- 
ing. Gradually we see a process 
from that abstract creation of the 
textile fabrics accomplished in the 
steam-engine, the spinning-jenny, 
and the power-loom, to an invasion 
and appropriation of the human 
frame, so as to dictate wherewithal 
we shall be clothed. The dictation 
comes to be of that absolute kind 
that affords no alternative. I have 
suggested it already in the absolute 
removal at the end of each season of 
the secondary adjuncts of our cloth- 


ing, and that without consideration 
for our tastes and habits. However 
much they may have suited us and 
gained our esteem, they are gone 
like the dishes of Sancho Panza at 
Barataria. Hats and shoes have 
recently been added to gloves and 
stockings among the machine-made 
commodities of commerce. Where 
I write there is a strike among the 
working shoemakers; and with the 
admirable tact that distinguishes all 
the strategy of the leaders of com- 
binations and trades-unions, it is 
announced alongside with the estab- 
lishment of a wareroom for the sale 
of steam-made shoes, 

Look at the progress of button- 
making. It was natural, while the 
button was homogeneous—made en- 
tirely out of wood or metal, whale- 
bone, horn, or mother-of-pearl—that 
it should be struck by a die, and 
that machinery should gradually en- 
gross the several processes of pre- 
paration for the final stroke. But 
what a marvel of mechanical growth 
we find in the composite machine- 
made button! There passes slowly 
in at one end a stream, as it were, 
of sheet-iron, wire, silk, cotton, and 
peiereeeni and from the other end 
there falls a dazzling shower of re- 
splendent buttons, the several ele- 
ments adjusted to each other with 
perfect symmetry, and fastened into 
each other with a firmness not to be 
achieved by any human hand,though 
armed with hammer, chisel, and 
forceps. A reflective mind can find 
poetic associations and solemn les- 
sons in the button. Lear cries out, 
at the crisis of his agony, “ Pray, 

ou, undo this button ;” and there 
is among the grand Shakespearian 
tropes “one whose hard heart is 
buttoned o’er with steel.” To 


find the highest social influence _ 


achievable by the Button we must 
of course go to Celestial China, 
But it has had its influence among 
us. The revolution that swept 
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away the powder and pomatum was 
also instrumental in abolishing the 
soldier’s buttoned gaiter—an insti- 
tution requiring a special industry 
and many curious mechanical de- 
vices; and the relief thus afforded 
was considered as something to be 
balanced against the mischiefs of 
revolutionary principles. Speaking 
about buttons—a mysterious awe is 
inspired when we find that the au- 
thors of the ‘Dictionnaire de Tre- 
voux,’ who get credit for explaining 
everything that is unexplained else- 
where, tell us: “Des boutons de 
diamans,” says the member of the 
community to whom the elucidation 
of this topic was committed; “ des 
boutons d’or-févrerie; des boutons 
d’étain, de leton, de jay. Des boutons 
d’or, d’argent, de fil, de soye, de crin. 
Des boutons 4 queué, On trouve, 
dans Ja mauvaise Latinité du xii. 
ou xiii. siécle, ‘Bottones’ pour la 
méme chose, et ‘ manice aliqualiter 
botonate ;’ mais je ne trouve _nulle 
part VPorigine de ce mot.” He 
thinks it fair to say, however, that 
the mighty master of all curious 
lore, Giles Menage, “ dérive ce mot 
de ‘ pulsare,’ parce que les boutons 
viennent aux arbres quand ids pous- 
sent ;”’ and “ Les boutons des habits 
n’ont été dits que par resemblance 
4 ceux des arbres.” The button, 
like everything valuable, has its 
contemners, and we have the signi- 
ficant figure of speech, “not worth 
abutton.” Our great lexicographer 
does not condescend to furnish us 
with any elucidations of this ex- 
pressive use of the small commo- 
dity, nor is it likely that any of 
his successors in the Seilotguaphtenl 
chair have made up for this defi- 
ciency. It is therefore characteris- 
tic of the different kind of spirit in- 
fluencing the compilers of the ‘ Tre- 
voux’ to read, “ On dit d’une chose 
qu’on méprise, qu’on n’en donneroit 
pas un bouton ;” and here is another 
usage picked up from French life 


—“On dit provérbialement, qu’un 
chose ne tient qu’d un bouton, pour 
dire, quelle tient 4 peu de chose.” 
I think I have come across this 
metaphor in some old English 
book; but the nearest thing that 
I can recall to it is in one of Galt’s 
novels, where a drunken laird died 
of apoplexy in the middle of a hard 
drinking-bout, and the revellers 
carried his mortal remains to his 
bereaved family, “wi? his heed 
hangin’ like an ill-sewed-on button,” 
Still another expressive use of the 
word among the French. It is ap- 
plied to the decorations of the coun- 
tenance from imperfect action of the 
blood—* et souvent pour avoir fait 
éxcts de vin;” hence a saying, 
“Son pourpoint n’a plus qu’un bou- 
ton, et son nez en a plus de trente” 
—very expressive; but so is this, 
for a more pleasing kind of expres- 
siveness—“ On appelle figurément 
et poétiquement une bouche petite 
et vermeille, ‘ un bouton de rose.’ ” 

But to return to our buttons in 
their legitimate daily use. There 
can be no question that they are 
to be attached to our clothing 
by machinery, if that achievement 
has not been already accomplished. 
And here comes the next question, 
Shall we be able to do our button- 
ing and unbuttoning by machinery ? 
Shall our clothing not only be made 
for us, but put on and taieon off by 
the practical ministry of the new 
religion born of science? Though 
one shudders a little at the first 
conception, yet on its negative side 
—looking not at that which it gives, 
but that which it takes away—the 
prospect is not unpleasant. Calcu- 
late on the quantity of labour that 
a civilised man, who has reached 
the age of eighty years, and is still 
hale and healthy, foe performed in 
this duty of life, or has endured the 
performance of by others—and all, 
as the witty Osborne remarks, on ac- 
count of the eating of that fatal apple. 
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I have heard of a man who had 
health, wealth, the enjoyment of an 
attached family, and all that is sup- 
posed to render one’s way of life 
desirable, abandoning all, crossing 
the Atlantic, and setting up his 
wigwam in some remote tribe of 
Red Indians—and all because, as 
he expressed it, life at home was 
nothing but “ an unintermitting suc- 
cession of buttonings and unbutton- 
ings.” I wonder if something of 
the same kind drove Byron abroad 
among the Greeks and Turks? I 
have a special reason for suggesting 
that question, because I know that 
he exhibited in early }jfe a decid- 
ed malignity towards buttons—it 
was long remembered by one who 
had been his school-fellow, and was 
incidentally a victim of the evil 
spirit so set at work. It happened 
in that old burgh scbool of Aber- 
deen, where, among the boys who 
did not invariably wear shoes and 
stockings, and paid—or, at least, 
those among them who could afford 
paid—seven shillings and sixpence 
each quarter of a year, the dis- 
covery one morning that a lord had 
dropped among them produced a 
sensation well remembered by the 
readers of Moore’s Life. Beside this 
so gorgeously-plumaged bird was 
perched one of the ordinary kind 
natural to the institution, who yet 
became a man of mark in his day— 
Dr. William Knight, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Marischal 
College of Aberdeen. He was not 
one of those who filled the ear of 
fame, yet he was a man of curious 
and uncommon knowledge, with a 
faculty for using his resources elo- 
quently, and, all in all, one of the 
men that those who come across 
them never entirely forget. When 
Byron and he were at school to- 
gether, boys whose parents could 
afford finery for their sons sprouted 
out in buttons; and Knight was, 
it seems, especially buttony. One 
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day, on looking downwards, he was 
conscious of a dimness in his cloth- 
ing—the buttons were all gone. 
Byron had cut them off. Surely 
there was something in this char- 
acteristic of the sort of father of the 
man that the boy of eight years old 
developed. The means of retalia- 
tion for such tricks were only too 
abundant. Byron’s mother, who 
was not celebrated for good taste, 
distinguished him by dressing him 
in a red jacket, and he distinguished 
himself by domineering manners, 
varied by occasional bursts of rage. 
But let us return to the | probable 
extension of the dominion of science 
as exhibited in machinery over the 
human being. It is where the ne- 
cessity of {something that will get 
over difficulties both a and 
effectively is most keenly felt that 
the intervention of machinery comes 
in aid, There is one sphere where 
rapid change of raiment is emi- 
nently desirable—the stage; and 
there it may be expected that if 
dressing and undressing by steam- 
power or hydraulic pressure is to be 
accomplished, it shall make its first 
entrance. The shifting of scenery 
is now accomplished by machin- 
ery moved by hydraulic pressure, 
Among the novelties achieved by 
this new method, we have heard of 
an actual cataract of water descend- 
ing into a gulf. On the other 
hand, one is told that the most 
serious calamity attending the em- 
ployment of the new force was in 
this, that a Saxon having to perform 
a part in the garb of old Gaul, was 
not sufficiently aware of the expan- 
siveness of his robes to keep clear 
of the roller that carried up the 
mountain-scene he had been per- 
forming in, with the result of pre- 
senting a spectacle of limbs danglin 
at a perilous elevation. A signa 
was sent to the dark recesses under 
the stage to let down slowly, and by 
the touching of a handle, the unspon- 
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taneous acrobat was safely placed 
on the stage. 

Perhaps, before the machinery ex- 
tends to dressing and undressing, 
it will accomplish the entrance and 
removal of the performers. Already 
in the great hotels the traveller is 
banded by a polite steam-engine from 
the entrance-hall to the bedrooms and 
back again. And among the theat- 
rical improvements I have referred 
to we may see a rather suspicious- 
looking cylinder or spout, by which 
the hydraulic machinery that shifts 
the scenery can spit into the clouds 
a sprite, an angel, or a devil, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the piece 
performed. 

If there is anything alarming in 
the prospect of further advances in 
the establishment of the supremacy 
of natural laws as expressed in the 
practical application of science to 
machinery, it is comfortable to reflect 
that the almost undisputed sway of 
the new empire will be withus. In 
other departments of the struggle of 
life our supremacy may be matter 
of dispute. There are people—and 
higbly-educated people, too—who 
deny our claims to political wisdom, 
and blaspheme against the article 
of creed that our constitution is 
“the envy of surrounding nations 
and the glory of the universe.” In 
metaphysics, the mathematics, poe- 
try, music, painting, sculpture—all 
the zsthetics—we make no claim 
of excellence likely to remain unas- 
sailed, But in machinery we are 
supreme. It is the one field in 
which we can mect and beat 
all the world. It was a favourite 
maxim of Napoleon the Great that 
France being strongest on land, and 
Britain strongest at sea, the great 
problem was to get at us on the 
element of our weakness; but for- 
tanately, that where our strength 
lay was strong enough to protect us 
from such a critical ordeal. Per- 
haps we made a narrow escape then, 


in keeping the element where we 
were supreme; but our supremacy in 
mechanical development incurs no 
such risk. It will be curious to 
watch the conflict of social and com- 
mercial dynamics that will attend 
the assertion of such a supremacy. 
It would be perhaps deemed a ludi- 
erous conclusion that the British 
manufacturer is to supersede the 
Empress of the French in the 
throne of fashion. Whatever su- 
premacy is obtained will be modified 
as it is in this country by the kind 
of plebiscite I have attempted to 
describe—the method of obtaining 
the judgmeyt of the local dealers on 
each novelty. Whata district likes, 
is the article that will sell in it. 
But still the practice at home leads 
to the conclusion that a conside- 
able amount of dictation will come 
from the manufacturing authorities. 
Numberless articles, peculiarly Eng- 
lish in their origin and nature, are 
already “accepted in the ordinary 
Continental markets, especially 
those of the Teutonic countries. 
Nay, in that very institution where 
Hermann is most absolute—the or- 
ganisation of his smoking appara- 
tus—his home has been invaded. 
There are not only pipes of Eng- 
lish manufacture; but that commo- 
dious form of the tobacco-pouch to 
which I have offered my respects 
as a model of perfection, finds a 
successful rival in the inconveni- 
ent British substitute, through the 
powerful influence of underselling. 
Somewhat to my surprise, I have 
in Norway bought tobacco with the 
names of London firms, as a testi- 
mony to its excellence, but retailed 
in packages and canisters of a pat- 
tern I never saw in the British 
dominions. Norway is a country 
that does not, of course, grow its 
own tobacco: There is much man- 
omer to suit the tobacco-leaf to 
the ‘tastes of smokers—so much, that 
we hear of tobacco manufacturers 
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as if the character of the treatment 
it passes through were of more 
- moment than the nature of the 
original vegetable; and although 
we all know that the duty on 
tobacco in this country is far higher 
than that exacted in Norway or 
any Continental State, yet we also 
know that the duty is remitted on 
exportation; and thus the British 
manufacture may compete with the 
foreign, and in some instances suc- 
cessfully, as I can testify to the 
extent of my own investments in 
the commodity. In Norway I have 
also seen wine that ought to be 
pure from the grapes of Portugal 
commended to the parchaser as 
genuine London port: however it 
may be in matter of fact, this can 
scarcely be intended as a homage 
to British manufacturing skill and 
enterprise. It happened to me 
lass summer to buy a packet of 
letter-paper in Bonn. I desired 
thin German paper; and I thought 
I must have purchased a_ native 
commodity, since the dealer pro- 
claimed it to be the finest paper 
made anywhere. It turned out to 
be thick and creaamy—of a quality, 
I dare say, made nowhere out of 
Britain ; and by an odd coincidence 
it brought up, in a crowd of re- 
miniscences of a well-remembered 
spot, an old house, with high old 
trees round it, on the banks of a 
brawling river, north of the Gram- 
pians. Certain forebears of mine 
owned and lived in that house 
before it became a paper-mill, and 
there the packet of paper bought by 
me under the shadow of the grand 
old Norman church of Bonn boasted 
that it had been made. 

A little more knowledge than we 
possess of the British-made com- 
modities that have found their way 
into foreign markets would be inter- 
esting instruction, especially if we 
could distinguish those candidly 
professing to be of British make 
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and fashion, and claiming accep- 
tance accordingly, from those that 
disguise their origin and modestly 
mix themselves up with the native 
produce of the place where they 
are sold, pretending to no higher 
merit. It is often put as a formula 
of the manufacturing potency of 
our United Kingdom that cotton 
is brought to it over ten thousand 
miles of transit to be manufactured 
into cloth, and is sent back in that 
shape to be worn by the humble 
children of the soil who rear the 
cotton-plant. One would like to 
know whether, in the early stages of 
such a market, the native fabric was 
faithfully imitated in the British 
substitute; and if so, what has been 
the subsequent history of the sub- 
stitution. Is it still like the na- 
tive article? and if not, how and 
by what gradations did it change? 
Old people remember well the heaps 
of Nankin trousers that used to be 
brought over as relics of the ward- 
robes of retiring servants of the 
East India Company. The fabric 
was in great esteem. It was not so 
regular in warp and woof as the 
machine-made samples at home; 
and it was maintained that to imi- 
tate it by machinery was impossible ; 
but machinery has overcome many 
impossibilities since that day. It 
happened to me once to be shown 
through the warerooms of a silk 
manufactory. From what I heard 
and saw there, I inferred that had 
the owners of the establishment 
not known that I had no connection 
with the silk trade—indeed with 
any trade—I would never have 
found admission to the secret de- 
posit of their gorgeous treasures, 
Astonished by the softness, rich- 
ness, and deep warm colours of the: 
fabrics, I asked where such articles. 
could be purchased, for surely I 
had never seen the like in any 
dealer’s shop. They hoped that I 
was quite correct in that belief. 
3 D 
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It was the endeavour of the firm 
that no British dealer should touch 
a single yard of these samples 
—they were all for the Levant 
market. 

Take another instance, where the 
subtlety of manufacturing and trad- 
ing influence had been exampled by 
an article at the other extremity in 
the scale of beauty and costliness, 
Several years ago—before the cot- 
ton famine—persons who took a 
theoretical interest in the quota- 
tions of the markets noticed that 
the commerce in “ domestics” was 
enlarging, and argued from it an 
increase in our capacity for home 
or domestic consumption. Now 
the history of domestics was this: 
In the struggle to keep up in 
the Northern States of America a 
conquering rivalship with British 
manufactures, certain cotton fabrics 
were called “domestics.” They 
were heavy fabrics—strong and last- 
ing, as it was said, but certainly of 
character of structure far from the 
finish of the Manchester school of 
manufactures, The patriotism of 


the citizen was appealed to for 


the support of this manufacture, 
and it was understood that the 
clumsiness of the fabric would aid 
the patriotic spirit in enabling it 
infallibly to recognise its own child. 
Well, the British “domestics” 
were made in imitation of this 
article with a due amount of fac- 


‘titious clumsiness; and the manu- 


facture prospered in Lancashire, 
because the fabric could be carried 
to America at a rate underselling 
the local commodity. Now, in 
such instances as these—especially 
in that of the oriental silks—it 
would be curious to know, as I 
have already hinted, how long the 


commodity maintained that abso- 


lute identity with the native pro- 
duce that had gained its admission 


‘to the market ; and whether, perhaps 


by some subtle and almost imper- 


ceptible transformation, it gradually 
emerged from its oriental charac. 
teristics, creeping towards those of 
common fashionable textures, and 
accordingly corrupting the taste of 
the weavers into that of the push- 
ing, commercial gent who tgavels in 
a crack article for a first-class house 
io the soft line. 

Has it ever happened to you, 
after a long and interesting conver- 
sation with a casual inmate of the 
commercial room, whose intelligence 
and politeness have recommended 
him to your distinguished favour, 
—that, suddenly changing his bland 
aspect of gentlemanly politeness, 
he has lapsed into a different order 
of politeness sacred to certain classes 
of commercial transactions, and pro- 
ducing an open box, introduces its 
contents to your notice with some- 
thing like this: “ Charming article, 
sir. First appearance, sir, of the 
great novelty of the season! Ob- 
serve what a perfect combination of 
chasteness with richness, pattern 
strictly geometrical, yet luxuriously 
free; colours alike contrasted and 
harmonious, Now, sir, I can let 
your good lady and her amiable 
daughters have that article a day 
before the retail trade, and so your 
family would be the first to display 
it in Poppleton Magna. I know I 
ought not to do this. It is a risk; 
but then I stand well with my firm, 
and can serve a friend, and was so 


-charmed with your sound opinion 


on a currency at once expansive and 
secure.” ? 

I put the question to you, be- 
cause I have been speaking so much 
about trade, and so practically as I 
hope, that as I get on in the same 
strain, I think it not impossible 
that a suspicion may arise in the 
reader’s mind that I am insinuating 
into his notice something like a 
long advertisement. I therefore 
take the opportunity of assuring 
you and him, that if I admitted 
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myself to have anything to do with 
trade, I would be a gross impostor. 
No one who knows me would trust 
me with a transaction or a commis- 
sion. I cannot expect the reader 
to remember my announcement that 
I have had a.deal of wandering in 
my day—wandering after a definite 
purpose—and that I have thus been 
carried, as it were, through the 
strata which retain the tourist. 
But this definite object of mine is 
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as far apart from commerce as the 
differential calculus is from the 
quantification of the predicate. I 
have been capable of preserving the 
most placid equanimity when I have | 
seen the whole population of the 
commercial room tkrown into wild 
excitement by an announcement 
that pigs have suddenly become 
lively in the Black Country, and 
hence many of the damped furnaces 
have been blasted. 





A WINTER REVERIE. 


I Loox with some covetousness 
on the indefatigable energy of that 
man who is always working his 
muscles when he is not asleep. It 
is to be suspected that he in his 
turn regards with contempt one at 
all given to musing and the en- 
couragement of fancy. Meditation 
seems to him but an excuse for 
idleness: for, saith he, only be 
doing something in earnest, and 
your mind will be employed as 
well as your body; but when your 
body is idle you simply dream. I 
have known a man go forth into 
the snow-drift or the storm because 
he could not bear to be left to his 
own thoughts; and I have known 
aman go round his whole frater- 
nity, begging votes for the advance- 
ment of dinner by a couple of 
hours or so, because the circum- 
stances of the day forbade exercise 
or amusement. With all deference 
to my active friends, I think that 
a book or the indulgence of fancy 
for an hour or two would be a less 
evil than being impelled by one’s 
vigour to encounter tempests or to 
vex the cook. That musing may 
be enjoyed too often and too much, 
is certain; but not to possess the 
faculty of musing must be a defect 
of incalculable magnitude. Imagi- 





nation will gratify when nothing 
else can; when the elements are 
not to be braved or the cook inex- 
orable, or haply when sickness or 
other durance may cruelly deny 
bodily exercise, and throw the 
sufferer back upon the resources of 
his own mind. I desire, I say, to 
have ready for the occasion that 
may require it, some of the energy 
of my active friends; but I would 
not purchase it at the price of my 
imagination, such at that is. Even 
when the sky is blue and the air 
soft, I must sometimes loiter in the 
shade; but in the frowning days 
and long uneventful nights of a 
Northern winter, life would be in- 
tolerable if the brain did not hold 
a world which can be adventurous 
and full of moving accidents—while 
the actual world, its sights and 
noises, its struggles and changes, 
are shut out and as though they 
were not. The winter’s day may 
attract one abroad, and have its 
short-lived enjoyments in perfec- 
tion; but the winter’s night—then 
it is that one draws upon the fund 
within, and delights to have the 
call answered. 


“Come, ev’ning, once again, season of 
peace ; ; 
Return, sweet ev’ning, and continue long ! 
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Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while 
the night 

Treads on — sweeping train; one hand 
employe 


In letting fall the curtain of repose 
- On bird and beast, the other charged for 


man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day.” 


But gentle and delightful as is 
Cowper's song about the long even- 
ing, conceived in the plenitude of 
the enjoyment of home, his heart 
seems to have been altogether with 
the busy world beyond him, though 
he was absent from that world in 
the body. The parliamentary de- 
bate, the news from the seat of war, 
the advertisements, the theatres 
and other shows, are what amuse 
him at second-hand, while he sits 
at his tea-table and his fireside. 
He finds considerable pleasure, too, 
in condemning the ways in which 
people less appreciative than he 
of domestic joys choose to pass 
their evenings—is, in fact, very in- 
tolerant of all the agents who have 
contributed to his entertainment, 
their chief offence appearing to be 
that they don’t prefer a dish of tea 
to a bowl of punch, and can find 
some faster way of passing their 
time than sitting in an easy-chair 
by the fire in a nightcap and slip- 
pers. The man who cannot on 
occasion enjoy his otium by the 
fireside is much to be pitied; but 
his neighbour who does appreciate 
that enjoyment has no right to 
sneer down every other, Cowper, 
however, though he has helped me 
to express my welcome of the even- 
ing-tide, does not help me at all as 
to description of the manner of 
enjoying an evening (or any other 
quiet) hour which I had in view 
when I just now began to write. 
I was not then thinking of news- 
papers or denunciations of harm- 
less recreations or of tea-cups, but 
of the pleasure of reverie—of the 
joy of looking into a world which I 
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people myself for my own gratifi- 
cation. No care of what the outer 
world may be doing now, nor of 
printed accounts of what it did 
yesterday, but a commerce with airy 
nothings and boundless excursions 
of fancy, while 

** Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 


Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 


That last scrap has guided me to 
the poet who has expressed my pre- 
sent feeling. Iam thinking of old 
legends, old experiences, old imagin- 
ations which were never facts, scenes 
which were never acted in the flesh, 
dreams that will never be fulfilled, 
adventures, passions, virtues, such 
as great bards 
‘In sage and solemn tunes have sung 

Of turneys and of trophies hung: 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the 

ear,”’ 
Milton calls contemplation a cherub, 
proving by that expression alone, if 
he had not spread out his gorgeous 
thoughts on the subject, how he 
regarded this power. While pre- 
tending to no more than catalogue 
the principal fields in which imagin- 
ation disports herself, he has, by his 
choice of words and images, raised 
up a marvellous tribute to her ex- 
cellences. How ready is every 
reader when he reaches the con- 
cluding lines of “ Il Penseroso” to 
subscribe the same sentiment which 
they contain! how entirely has his 
mind been charmed into the confes- 
sion which the poet has expressed 
for him— 


“‘ These pleasures, Melancholy, give, _ 
And I with thee will choose to live !” 


What I am writing now under 
the rays of my lamp, I dreamt this 
winter in a chamber without a lamp 
or any other light save the “glow- 
ing embers,” amid lurid shadows, 
in silent, legendary hours. Some- 
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times I have awaked to notice the 
ticking of the clock or the beating 
of the hail—a pleasant interval, 
followed, haply, by a dream more 
absorbing than before; generally 
I have been companionless, except 
when my cat (never exhibited, but 
safe to take a prize at any show) 
may have stolen in, noiseless as a 
ghost, and a rotatory mist has seemed 
to settle itself opposite me on a foot- 
stool after emitting two rather dull 
flashes in each revolution. But the 
hours so spent have not been dull: 
covtrariwise, I have generally re- 
turned from my solitude to the 
work-a-day world “creeping like a 
snail, unwillingly.” Just now I 
came with an effort into the lamp- 
light, with blinking eyes that did 
not glisten at the sight of pen and 
ink. I had been trying (not quite 
successfully) to remember Milton’s 
piece from which I had been quot- 
ing, and my halting memory forced 
me to a consideration of each parti- 
cular word as I picked it up. One 
can hardly make this scrutiny of 
one of Milton’s poems without being 
convinced of that power of mere 
words, aptly used, to stir up emo- 
tions of which Burke speaks in his 
essay on the “ Sublime and Beauti- 
ful.” It came home to me with 
such new force when I thus slowly 
joined the lines, that I had written 
a page or two on the suggestive 
properties of the phrases in “Il 
Penseroso,” when, by great good 
luck, I bethought me of turning to 
Macaulay’s celebrated essay on the 
poet. There I found all that I had 
been trying to express, and a great 
deal more that I had not thought 
of at all, set forth with a master- 
critic’s skill; so thereupon the 


sponge was applied to my fine 
observations, for which act of self- 
mutilation the reader, I hope, will 
give me thanks. In case, however, 
it may have happened to the said 
reader, as it did to me, to have let 
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slip Macaulay’s exposition (owing, 
probably, to having read and ad- 
mired it generally, but without test- 
ing it by a study of some particular 
passages of Milton), he cannot, I 
think, do better than turn to that 
page (near the beginning) of the 
essay where “the most striking 
characteristic of the poetry of Mil- 
ton” is described and illustrated, at 
the same time placing a volume of 
Milton, open at the “ Penseroso,” on 
his desk. I am much mistaken if, 
without turning a leaf of either 
book, he will not find amusement 
for a good part of an evening. I 
recollect reading how Dr. Johnson, 
in speaking of his self-culture, said 
that he had always, from very early 
times, studied how to deliver what 
he had to say in the most forcible 
terms he could invent. And surely 
the great Samuel is forcible enough ; 
but this is the force of the lexico- 
grapher or the pedagogue, who does 
not leave you a chance of misunder- 
standing him, and whose /ferula 
seems to be upraised for the benefit 
of any dunce who may not imbibe 
the proffered instruction. Very dif- 
ferent is the force, the charm rather, 
with which Milton’s words operate. 
They are not addressed to the un- 
derstanding, but to the heart; every 
one has affinity with some profound 
feeling of our natures—every one 
can make us see visions and dream 
dreams, 

What Macaulay has explained 
concerning Milton’s power in phrases 
helps to settle another question 
which, I perceive, has exercised 
critics and biographers not a little. 
It is the question whether Milton, 
with all his learning and majesty 
and sublimity, possessed that ten- 
derness of feeling, that sensibility 
of the ordinary passions, which in 
most cases are chief ingredients of 
the poetic temperament. Now, if 
he knew how, by the merest hint, to 
excite these ordinary passions, he 
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must have understood them; and, 
if he understood, he must have ex- 
perienced them. Ile had not the 
softer feelings of humanity, say 
some; he had _ them, but. the 
grander subjects of poetry were 
more congenial to him, and he 
would not “stoop to the minor pas- 
sions, say others; he could be as 
pathetic as Philomel, maintain a 
third party, but he was master of 
so many modes of the lyre that 
he could not be for ever inditing 
stories or strains of passion. The 
two first-mentioned classes of critics 
say much the same thing, because 
it matters little whether the poet 
was destitute of sensibility, or 
whether his sensibility was over- 
powered and extinguished by his 
grandeur of conception—in either 
ease it was not his congenial vein, 
These, of course, go to his _ for 
support of their opinions, But the 
third class will point to the lyrical 
pieces in proof of what Milton 
could do with the affections when 
he chose. His biography shows 
how from his youth he educated 
himself to be not only a heroic 
post but a superior man—how all 
lis life long he was gaining the 
mastery over his earthly feelings 
and endeavouring to fix his mind 
on things eternal. In his spring- 
time he not only felt acutely, but 
he discovered the very sources of 
feeling. As he ripened, he turned 
from this to him exhausted field, 
and aspired, at last exclusively, to 
those walks wherein only the most 
excellent poets have made good 
their footing. He went into a 
higher form, and left the subjects 
and the language of the lower, in 
which he had shown himself a pro- 
ficient while he followed them. He 
had no defect; but when he found 
that he could scale heaven and 
sound hell, he did not care to oe- 
cupy himself longer with the acci- 
dents of terrestrial life. 
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I have one more observation to 
make about Milton, and that is 
in answer to those who say that, 
although he could imagine and 
describe the volcanic passions of 
demons, he had never taken the 
pains to investigate the intricacies 
of the human mind. That he did 
not occupy himself with the por- 
traiture of character as his great 
contemporary did, is sufficiently 
patent; but that he understood 
something of the art, may easily be 
proved from his works. What, for 
instance, can be more profound than 
the workings of Eve’s mind, which 
at last decide her to involve Adam 
in the punishment which she had 
incurred? At first she inclines to 
keep secret from her husband the 
knowledge she has acquired, pleased 
with the idea that she may now 
become his equal—possibly his su- 
perior in some things; at any rate, 
that she may always know how to 
retain his love. Then it occurs to 
her that the threatened punishment 
of death may yet be carried into 
effect; and the horrible thought 
rises, that if she should suffer alone, 
after she is no more another Eve 
may be created to take her place in 
Adam’s affections—“a death to 
think,” as she says. After this she 
hesitates no longer, but resolves 
that Adam shall die with her. 
Adam’s voluntary sacrifice for her 
sake is also worth studying when 
the poet’s power to probe the 
springs of human ‘actions is being 
investigated. 

To descend a little from Milton’s 
level, but not to leaye yet the sub- 
ject of poetry, are we not again and 
again told, by the lawgivers in that 
province, that contrasts are necessary 
in the characters of the story, for 
without variety of dispositions it 
will be tedious and insipid? I ask 
the question because my eye has 
lighted on a volume of poetry 
(seldom very distant from me), en- 
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ciosing a story which has had some 
success in the world, and which I— 
and, I fancy, many beside me—look 
upon as one of the most delightful 
that ever were written; yet which 
is remarkable for the similarity of 
the dispositions of its chief actors 
—which wants even the accustomed 
evil mind to complicate the plot 
and to divert the reader’s attention 
from the combined contemplation 
of those whom he must needs ad- 
mire. It is Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake’ that I am alluding to. Its 
reputation has been acquired in 
spite of its want of a villain, and 
in spite of ‘the natural likeness of 
its heroes—for they are all heroes, 
Roderick, Douglas, Fitzjames, Mal- 
colm, possess all of them nearly the 
same qualities; the difference is in 
the circumstances which surround 
them. All are alike brave, chiv- 
alrous, and generous according to 
their lights. Roderick’s outlawry 
has raised in him a ferocity which 
is evidently foreign to his nature ; 
but, putting this aside, there is 
scarce anything to distinguish their 
characters, though their fortunes 
are very various. Out of their 
conflicting positions the poet has 
wrought variety enough to make 
his tale charming. Again, there is 
not an unamiable person in the 
whole piece (for Red Murdoch is 
hardly worthy to rank as one of 
the characters). Even the rugged 
John of Brent is more like a knight 
than a trooper. I don’t think I 
would recommend poets in general 
to come before the public with such 
a meagre troupe ; but it is pleasant, 
after the feat has been achieved, to 
see how genius can triumph over 
rules, 

By the way, it is worthy of re- 
mark (if I am saying what has been 
said before, I do so in ignorance 
that the observation is old)—it is 
worthy of remark, I say, that two 
of Scott’s characters may be said to 





be one and the same person: Lord 
Marmion and the Templar. Each 
is haughty, brave, distinguished, a 
capable leader; each is privately a 
free - thinker; each has disgraced 
his knighthood by an act of dupli- 
city, entailing the greatest conse- 
quences on another; each has been 
tempted to dishonour by the power 
of love; each is vanquished in 
fight, not by the superior prowess 
of his adversary, but by the stress 
of his own consciousness, for 


‘** Sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 


Brian, under the Tudors, would 
have been Marmion; and Marmion 
bearing the red cross would have 
been Guilbert. 

Out of the above reveric, I fell 
away into another, led by some 
guiding web whose course I can by 
no means remember. Certain it is 
that I was taken in the spirit far 
enough away from Sir Walter’s 
works, for I found myself imagining 
a hard case in philosophy. From 
his historical tales, and the many 


and great changes which they indi- © 


cate, 1 was led to think of the 
fixed and unchangeable working 
of the earth itself, on which all 
these transitions occur, and of the 
system of which the earth is a part. 
It is impossible to make a true pic- 
ture of the world, or of any part 
of it, as it was in a bygone time; 
but astronomers can map out the 
heavens as they were at any period 
since the creation. They have been 
ordered according to the same im- 
mutable laws which we see in oper- 
ation this day. At least, so philo- 
sophers tell us. But then it is a 
fair question to ask, How do phil- 
osophers know? There has been 
no appreciable change within their 
recollection, or within the period of 
which we possess authentic records ; 
but how long is that? We have 
pretty sure proof that, ever since 
men were capable of recording any- 
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thing, the sun has risen and set, 
and that there have been a moon 
and stars in the sky; but we have 
not proof of much more until we 
come down to comparatively modern 
times. The assumption that the 
mechanism of the heavens has gone 
on equally and unchangeably since 
the Creator’s impetus was first given 
to it, is but an assumption. It is 
extremely probable that the heaven- 
ly bodies obey a law given to them 
once for all, and that they are not 
forced and guided in their courses 
from day to day and from hour to 
hour. But a fixed law may include 
some acceleration or retardation 
(like the rate of a chronometer) ; 
and this rate, although it might not 
lead to much change in a genera- 
tion, might nevertheless in the 
course of centuries alter the state of 
things. Again, it has been shown 
by Babbage, in his ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ that it is possible for 
human beings so to construct a 
machine that it shall go on through 
a very great number of preordained 
' motions (say a million), working 
evenly and giving uniform results ; 
that, at the next motion after the 
preordained number has been ac- 
complished (say at the million and 
first), it shall change its motion and 
its results in some respect; and 
that, after this change, it may go 
on working equal!y, for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the de- 
sign of the constructor, until another 
change, in accordance with original 
intention, shall take place, and run 
its prescribed course. It is not, 
then, an absurd supposition that the 
law which governs the motions of 
the heavenly bodies may include in 
it constant and equable variation ; or 
it may include sudden disturbances, 
to take effect at prescribed times. 
The supposed constant and equable 
variation is illustrated by that 


gradual and almost imperceptible 
approach of the orbit of the earth 


to the globe of the sun, which, 
philosophers sometimes tell us, is 
taking place. We have no instance, 
that I know of, of a sudden change 
of any importance in the period 
during which we have observed 
astronomical phenomena, and that 
perhaps is the reason why we 
assume the universe to go on as it 
began at the creation. But un- 


doubtedly such changes may-have - 


occurred and may occur again. For 
instance, if a planet, after approach- 
ing the sun gradually for a period, 
should at last be drawn into the 
globe of the sun: there would 
then be a great disturbance, which 
would probably settle itself in some 
preordained way. Now, if changes 
such as I have suggested do occur 
among the heavenly bodies, and if 
we know not how those changes are 
regulated, we have a very inaccu- 
rate knowledge of the state of the 
universe in past time. Suppose 
it to have been ordained that the 
earth’s motion should for centuries 
be gradually accelerated or retarded ; 
or suppose that the same motion 
should through a given number of 
years or ages be accelerated, and 
then for another given number of 
years or ages be retarded,—the al- 
teration of rate would in course 
of time be productive of results 
that might affect us very seri- 
ously. ‘Ay, but if any such con- 
tinual change be going on in the 
motion of the earth, we must dis- 
cover it sooner or ‘later, however 
slowly it may proceed ; because we 
have the means of measuring our 
progress by the motions of the 
other heavenly bodies. We shall 
find that we begin to outrun the 
rest of our system, while the parts 
of that system other then our world 
keep at their old pace. But the 
hard case which, as I said above, 
presented itself to my imagination, 
involved more than a change in the 
pace of our earth. I supposed— 























what is easy enough to suppose— 
that not the earth only, but the 
whole of our system, should work 
at a quickened (or retarded) rate, 
each orb being proportionately acted 
upon. How should we find out that 
we were going faster (or slower)? 
If the change were very gradual, 
indeed, we should hardly take the 
evidence of our clocks against the 
heavenly bodies, and there would 
be nothing but the clocks to tell us 
of the changed pace; for all that 
we see would change its rate of 
going in the same proportion as our- 
selves, A revolution of the earth 
on its axis would still be a day, but 
every day would occupy a little less 
(or more) time than the day pre- 
ceding: a revolution of the earth 
round the sun would still be a year, 
yet every year would in reality be 
shorter (or longer) than the year 
preceding. And we should have 
no means whatever of detecting the 
difference. In the course of a cen- 
tury or two, a difference in the du- 
ration of animal life might be dis- 
covered (supposing life not to be 
affected by the change of pace), and 
then men would busy themselves 
with inquiries as to the causes of 
the increased or decreased duration. 
Suppose, now, that the pace of the 
universe should be decreasing ; and 
suppose that since some given epoch 
of time—say the time of Noah— 
the pace had so diminished that 
nine months of our wees year 
should be equal to a whole year of 
Noah's time,—then, although the 
average duration of human life 
might be exactly the same now 
as then, yet, we er in years, it 
would be one-third longer in Noah’s 
time than in ours. Going back 
still further in time, we should 
have men living twice as long 
(apparently) as they do at pre- 
sent; and we could net in any 
way find out that it was the 
pace of the universe, and not the 
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duration of life that had altered. 
Now, if the planets have been for 
tens of centuries losing something 
of their initial velocity, just as 
the earth is thought to have been 
for tens of centuries losing some- 
thing of its initial heat, one sees 
how the ages of the earliest patri- 
archs might in some degree be ac- 
counted for. There is no end to 
the speculation that might arise 
out of this hypothesis of the incon- 
stancy of the pace of the heavenly 
bodies. This pace gives us our 
standard of time; but if the stan- 
dard itself be variable, how shall 
we ever measure time correctly? 
Faucy will not stop here. If the 
early patriarchs owed their longevity 
to the comparatively rapid pace of 
the earth, their day could not have 
been longer than three or four of 
our hours, and they could not have 
enjoyed more than a couple of our 
hours of daylight at a time. One 
meal would have sufficed for every 
revolution of the earth; their sleep 
would have been taken by snatches; 
their labour can never have been 
severe. Then it must be remenm- 
bered that perception of the flight 
of time is only relative, and what 
seems to us a small portion of it 
may have seemed far greater to men 
of remote ages, Shakespeare tells 
us that “Time travels in divers 
paces with divers persons ;” and he 
tells us whom Time ambles withal, 
whom he trots withal, whom he 
gallops withal, and whom he stands 
still withal. A day in childhood, 
a day in manhood, and a day in old 
age, although it may be always the 
same space of time, is very differ- 
ently estimated by the mind. There 
is a story in the ‘Spectator’ illus- 
trative of the enormous expansi- 
bility of time, according to the per- 
ception of him who regards it. A 
man is desired to plunge his head 
into a vessel of water, and does so. 
Immediately he begins a series of 
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adventures extending over many 
ev during which he marries and 
rings up a family. Suddenly he 
finds himself standing once more 
amid the same surroundings as 
when he plunged his head into the 
vessel, and is assured that he has 
simply dipped it in and taken it 
out again. What to the people 
round him had seemed a mioute at 
most, had to him seemed a good 
fraction of a century. The short- 
ness of the day, therefore—to go 
back to my idea that the patriarch’s 
day may have been shorter than 
ours—is no argument against the 
sufficiency of the short day for the 
people w ho had to make the most 
of it. 

If it be admitted that the heav- 
enly bodies may not in all times 
have revolved at the same pace, it 
will be pereeived, at the same time, 
how the speculations of philosophy, 
which rest on the presumption of 
equal paces having been always 
traversed in equal times, may be 
altogether fallacious. 

Going back now to what. was 
written a little above concerning 
the measure of time in our minds 
being a very different thing from 
the measure of it by a standard, I 
am led to the thought of that mir- 
aculous day when the sun stood 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon. ‘“ Nonsense,” 
says the unbeliever; “there is no 
record in any other part of the 
world of this having happened ; 
moreover, it could not have hap- 
pened without interfering with the 
equilibrium of the universe.” But 
suppose that without the earth 
slackening her pace the army of 
Joshua were, on that day, of those 
whom time stands still withal. 
Then the host might have conceiv- 
ed that retardation to have been 
wrought on the sun and moon 
which was only wrought on their 
minds—a miracle al] the same, but, 


in this view, not to be easily re- 
jected. 

Mew! Well, what knowest thou, 
gtimalkin, of the matter, that thou 
interjectest thy voice unappealed to 
and unmannerly? Dost thou pene- 
trate my thought, and does thine 
instinct prompt thee to approve? 
Or art thou banded with the scoffer ; 
hast thou dared to distrust the 
reasoning of thy friend and protec- 
tor; and was thine utterance but a 
ery of scornful dissent? I should 
know something of thy tongue by 
this time, and I protest to thee thou 
hast filled me with a grave suspicion. 
I do fear me that thy voice was 
evoked not in assent or contradie- 
tion to what was in my mind, but 
as a wail in misericordiam—an out- 
burst of conscience, a prayer for the 
remission of penalties and pains, 
Of what heinous offence shall | hear 
in the morning? Of what plunder, 
breakage, slaughter art thou seeking 
condonation? Thy tranquillity, 1 
perceive, is affected. Thou art in 
reality neither drowsy nor inert. 
Thine eye follows mine restlessly, 
and bewrays detected crime and 
affrighted apprehension. What is 
thy last transgression, hah? What 
blood-guiltiness, or rapine, or de- 
struction calls for my just and too oft 
defrauded vengeance? How many 
times already has thy worthless life 
been forfeit, and by how many 
crafty subterfuges and oblique de- 
vices hast thou evaded thy right- 
eous doom and shunned the “edge 
of penny cord”? 

When the new aquarium lay a 
wreck of weeds and slime, and 
broken glass, and dead and dying 
fish ard reptiles, how didst thou 
save thy skin? That flooded floor, 
that ruined carpet, rekindle my 
wrath even now. Ill-omened para- 
site! what tiny service thou mayst 
have rendered in the dispersion of 
rats and mice would, even if multi- 
plied by seventy times seven, cancel 
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thine evil deeds or the cost of them ? 
Why wert thou not left to perish 
when, fleeing from the avenging 
noose, thou ascendedst the highest 
tree on the ground, and, in thy 
terror, stretching out upon a branch 
so feeble that it bent beneath thy 
weight, thou durst not return, but 
clungst there, oscillating, between 
earth and heaven? ‘The third day 
it was after thy disappearance when 
a miserable squall advertised us of 
thy flight. Why, I say, was the 
stable- -boy allowed to ascend the 
tree after thee, and attempt to shake 
thee down like ripe fruit? and why, 
when he had failed by that —— 

to loosen the desperate grip of t y 
claws, was he instructed to brea 

off with a crook the slight twig 
from which thou didst depend? I 
saw thee received on a strained 
sheet coated with down, from the 
which thou didst rebound as if thy 
mischievous carcase had been made 
of Indian gum. The household had 
come abroad to witness thy rescue, 
and, instead of the .expiation which 
should have been uppermost in their 
thoughts, all were intent on thy 
shrunken frame and thy quailing 
eye, and thou receivedst the meed of 
patient well-doing, not the punish- 
ment due to flagrant crime. 

In the matter of the piping bull- 
finch, when thy doom was pro- 
nounced irrevocable as the decrees 
of fate, what happy instinct guided 
thee to the sole device that could 
have compassed thy deliverance ? 
Many days and nights it was that 
thou slunkst on tiles, and in gutters, 
and in foul hiding-places. The his- 
tory of thy sufferings during those 
wanderings might reveal some satis- 
faction for thy crying offence, could 
one but know it; but all that is 
locked in thy cruel breast, and none 
shall ever be the wiser for thine 
adventures. It was thought that 
thou hadst departed for ever, or 
that the bloody measure which thou 





hadst shown to others had been 
meted to thee again by some stranger 
hand. Then thou reappearedst, 
strong in the confidence of trium- 


phant guilt. Our infant lay in bis 
cradle just awake from sleep. On 
the pillow rested his head, with a 
smile mantling on the face, and his 
little arms, never yet extended but 
in love, softly seeking an object 
near him. And there, murderer, 
satst thou, thy pupils contracted 
to the thinnest ovals; and, dozin 
securely on that pillow, thou didst 
blink at justice, for the walls of 
thy refuge were as triple brass, and 
thy warder stronger than a giant ! 
Well, thou art at any rate a hered- 
itary retainer, a thing which soon 
it will be difficult to find in the 
land. When I myself was in the 
nurse’s arms, some ancestress of 
thine came from the country as a 
working cat to rid us of vermin— 
not as a pampered menial ; and, ever 
since, thy race has had its represen- 
tatives within these walls. What- 
ever be thy bad qualities at home 
—and assuredly they are many—lI 
believe that no bribe would tempt 
thee from our service—not the very 
hardest living would scare thee from 
our hearth. Here both thou and I 
were born; and here it is like, if 
my children should be spared, that 
they may entertain thy descend- 
ants. Not by natural, but by very 
arbitrary selection, we have chosen 
the finest and handsomest of thy 
kindred to survive kittenhood and 
to carry on the line. And this pro- 
cess, and the being dragged about 
by children, seem to have had a 
wonderful effect in producing ad- 
mirable beings of thy species, in- 
somuch that few kittens are now 
devoted to destruction here, for we 
earn the gratitude of our neighbours 
by supplying them from our litters. 
But why do I waste my time in 
apostrophising thee, minion? Thon 
hast interrupted the train of my 
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thoughts—cheated me, perhaps, of a 
bright idea; it may be, made me so 
idle as to be belated for next month’s 
Maga, Avaunt, then! and leave 
these precincts, consecrated to study 
and work, Repair, if thou darest, 
for thy misdeeds, to less industrious 
regions where thou mayst be wel- 
come. Ke-s-s-s-s! away to thy 
kittens ! 

Rising to dismiss this somewhat 
tyrannical animal, I have collected 
myself, and been able to check my 
wandering fancy. I got off the line 
before I had thought out what I 
had to think about those wonderful 
effects which may be produced on our 
minds by causes which at first seem 
wholly inadequate. Mere words, 
disposed in certain fit ways, are, I 
saw, capable of rousing crowds of 
ideas, These ideas, again, brought 
together antithetically, will, by the 
suddenness and completeness of 
transition, produce a shock which 
reaches the sublime. The ideas 
may vot be remarkable—at least 
may not be poetic—when taken 
separately; and yet when brought 
into juxtaposition they blaze—ex- 
plode almost. An instance occurs 
in Genesis when the ‘angel encour- 
ages the wretched Hagar in the 
desert—“ Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand; for I will 
make him a great nation.” The 
first clause of the sentence exhibits 
with force the helplessness and in- 
significance of the deserted child; 
in the second clause the mind is 
spirited forward as if by magic to 
the great nation—his descendants. 
The transition is from the view of 
the wretched lad ready to perish of 
want and exposure, to generations 
and tribes that were to issue from 
him; and the distance from one to 
the other is passed at one dazzling 
vault, no halting-place or breathing- 
time ‘allowed. But, rapid as is the 


spring, the mind has to pass over 
the whole distance of which only 
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the two extremes are mentioned in 
the narrative. It has to contem- 
plate, if never so cursorily, Ishmael 
rescued from immediate death, 
grown to manhood, married, a pa- 
triarch rejoicing in a family, seeing 
his children’s children, then dying 
and leaving behind him a numerous 
progeny, who expand at last into a 
nation. Indeed aseries of emotion- 
al thoughts rush in of necessity and 
course over the mental field. The 
sentence which produces this array 
of ideas contains hardly a score of 
words; but its effect on the feelings 
is incomparably greater than if all 
the history which it involves had 
b€en filled in. Language is never 
more impressive than when it con- 
tents itself with merely indicating 
a long stage of thought, and makes 
the reader’s or hearer’s mind travel 
over it, finding the way readily or 
toilsomely, truly or erringly, as may 
be, according to his lights, And 
this rapid mation of the reader's 
mind so suddenly excited, is pro- 
bably the more. agreeable from the 
stationary condition into which he 
had been charmed, while absorbed 
in the sorrows of the mother and 
child—powerfully attracted to. the 
details of the scene before him, but 
now called upon to hurry over ages 
at a glance, and to fest again on 
the other end of the story. The 
instance, however, which I have 
cited, though it fitly illustrates the 
power which I believe to reside in 
a certain apposition of ideas, is far 
inferior in force to another example, 
also in the sacred writings—one 
which, to my mind, seems to rouse 
the imagination with the most vio- 
lent shock conceivable of its kind. 
I allude to a passage near the end 
of the Book of Ruth. The story, as 
I need scarcely remind my reader, 
is a charming idyl, the principal 
acts of which, narrated with much 
detail of circumstances, occur in a 
very limited area—within as many 
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acres, perhaps, as might compose 
an average English parish. We 
read of Ruth, the Moabitess and the 
widow, attaching herself devotedly 
to her dead husband’s mother, and 
joining herself to his people; and 
after that, the narrative is occupied 
with the accounts of her being 
adopted into his tribe, of the pretty 
pastoral enacted in the fields of 
Boaz, her conquest of and marriage 
to the wealthy farmer, and, finally, 
with a child being born to them, 
who is presented to us in his cradle 
with Naomi for his nurse. Up to 
this point the tale has not only been 
strictly localised by the exclusion 
of every subject except the infant’s 
immediate antecedents, but it has 
been made to enchain the reader’s 
fancy by the profusion of its simple 
and striking incidents. All at once, 
when the imagination has been 
lulled to repose in the house of 
Boaz, and charmed along to the 
birth and nursing of his son, it is 
swooped upon and spirited away, 
past all time and into eternity, by 
the tremendous power of half-a- 
dozen words aptly introduced. “ And 
they called his name Obed,” we are 
told; “he is the father of Jesse, 
the father of David.” Up to the 
announcement of the child’s name 
all has flowed along as pleasantly 
and as leisurely as any legend of 
love and marriage in a country- 
house could. Then, when we 
have reached the consummation 
Ruth presenting Boaz with a son, 
and while we still linger over the 
new-born nursling, lying helpless 
and hardly conscious on its nurse’s 
knees, we are swept away by a tor- 
rent of thought called up by the 
‘name of David. Of all purely hu- 
man names there surely is not one 
with such grand and extensive asso- 
ciations as that of David. David's 
personal history, the death of the 
giant, and the succession to the 
royal seat of Isracl, are but the 





beginnings of the mighty rush of 


thoughts. We are borne along ° 


through the generations that have 
sprung from David, from faith to 
faith, through scenes from which 
—— our first and most cherished 

ope, along the world’s past and 
future, on a course which finds its 
limit only at the right hand of God. 
The use of the present tense in this 
verse, no doubt, heightens the effect 
of the transition. ‘The reader is not 
even warned by the use of a pre- 
terite that he is being separated 
from the subject of his contempla- 
tion before he is projected over and 
beyond time. It is astonishing that 
the use and arrangement of words 
should exercise such power over 
our emotions, In this case the 
effect has been produced by the 
narrator prescribing to his story 
very strict bounds, and within those 
bounds giving a very particular ac- 
count of short-lived events, then 
suddenly breaking all bounds and 
calling up the ideas of things in- 
finitely distant—things too, which, 
from their paramount importance, 
cannot be named without affecting 
the feelings. 

It will scarcely be disputed, I 
think, that the same ideas which, 
placed before us in one form or 
order, affect us so much, might, by 
an alteration of the form or order, 
be presented so as to make a much 
lighter impression, And the form 
or order depends very much upon 
the choice of the words which are 
the vehicle of presentation. To 
possess the power of presenting ideas 
so that they may raise strong emo- 
tions, is to have one of the chief 
gifts of the poet or orator. It is not 
an art which can be learned by 
rule; for observe how little such a 
discernment as that of Burke is able 
to explain it. He perceives and 
points out that it exists, but he 
cannot do much more. Moreover, 
those who have given the strongest 
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proof that they possessed this gift, 
‘ have protested against it being 
thought a mechanical skill which 
can be acquired by stady. It is 
even doubtful whether the chief 
intention of the most potent wield- 
ers of language be to operate on 
others. Like the highest artists in 
all departments, they practise their 
vocation for its own sake. They 
speak as they are impelled by a 
power within them. They would 
speak if there were none to hear. 
This being so, it must be a hard 
task for the materialist to satisfy 
himself that this influence, emanat- 
ing from words, requires nothing 
more than matter to explain it. 
The words need not even be spoken; 
they may be taken in by the eye, 
and do :not necessarily involve the 
disturbance of the air, It is a hard 
thing to understand how mere mat- 
ter can be so constituted as that it 
shall respond not only to certain 
ideas or certain words even, but 
that it shall keenly and involan- 
tarily sympathise with certain ar- 
rangements of ideas and of words. 
If, however, it be contended—as I 
believe it is in some quarters—that 
the material and construction of the 
brain are sufficient to explain this, 
how shall we explain the mystery 
that other brains which certainly 
know little or nothing of physiology, 
have been able without fail to work 
upon this material? When we have 
discovered what goes on in the 
brain and nerves at times when cer- 
tain emotions are felt, we have only 
ascertained the manner in which 
those emotions are produced ; we are 
not a bit nearer to understanding 
why certain words should produce 
them, nor how other persons should 
know how to choose such words as 
would produce them. Mankind 


had always, of course, perception of 
their own emotions; they have now 
or may have (so philosophers tell 
us), knowledge of certain pheno- 


mena of the brain, &c., which are 
concurrent with these emotions, 
Do the concurrent phenomena make 
the emotions at all more easy of 
comprehension? Does not the 
knowledge that every emotion has 
its corresponding movement of brain 
and nerves, make the emotions only 
the more wonderful? Some things, 
undoubtedly, become simplified to 
us as we acquire more knowledge 
concerning them. But this is far 
from being the case with all things. 
Additional knowledge oftentimes 
entails increased mystery and won- 
der. When Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, although 
he revealed to the world a most in- 
teresting truth, and opened an en- 
tirely new view to physicians, he 
surely did not simplify or bring 
down to a lower level the systems 
of human beings and of other blood- 
sustained animals. He proclaimed 
a new wonder. The circulation it- 
self is a marvel and a mystery ; and 
the knowledge that it exists does 
not bring us one step nearer to 
knowing how it begun, how it 
is is sustained, or how it can be re- 
stored if it should chance to stop. 
It is a matter entirely beyond our 
control or comprehension; and so, 
I presume to think, is the operation 
of words upon our emotiens, not- 
withstanding that we may have dis- 
covered the wonderful and iatricate 
offices which brain and nerves per- 
form between cause and effect, 

It is asort of tacit and involun- 
tary deference to the power of words 
that we are disposed to give a pa- 
tient hearing to those who can utter 
them musically, strongly, or fluently, 
and that the vulgar and unthinking 
often accept a swect, powerful, or 
ready delivery as eloquence. Many 
a preacher that I have heard praised 
has been, I am sure, very barren of 
ideas, and has been indebted to a 
deep chest or a bird-like throat for 
what good impression he made. 
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Let any one consider the rascals 
who pace the streets bawling out an 
account of their family troubles, or 
of their misdeeds before they be- 
came regenerate—he will find that 
in every case there is more or less 
gift of voice, generally a sepulchral 
baritone. The committees who tell 
off rogues and vagrants to their pro- 
per departments know full well how 
to utilize a voice, The parish clerk 
in Mr. Dickens’s ‘Great Expecta- 
tions,’ feeling that he had a pretty 
powerful throat, cherished the idea 
that he only wanted opportunity to 
become saldhestad as a preacher, 
and used to talk oracularly of “the 
thing being thrown open,” by which 
he appeared to mean the pulpit of 
the Established Church being made 
accessible to anybody who might 
choose to invade it. Finally, he 
turns up as a star at a penny theatre 
in London, evidently still under the 
impression which misleads many of 
his class—namely, that a good voice 
is a sufficient stock-in-trade to set 
up with in any oratorical line of 
business, Such men, whether they 
may have brains or not, possess, at 
any rate, an organ fitted to give out 
ideas and words audibly, smoothly, 
and impressively. They give earn- 
est that, if they have ideas worth 
listening to, they can communicate 
them with effect. And such is the 
mysterious attraction exercised by 
words upon our race, that we are 
much more likely to tolerate a stout 
speaker with an empty head, than 
to silence a barren talker if he hap- 
pen to have a good voice. 

And with this, I think, I will 
bring my contemplation to a close. 
I was out in the covers this morning 
(I mention this lest I should appear 
to hold my active friends’ enjoy- 
ments too cheaply), but I must say 
that I enjoy a quiet fireside trance 
too. I hear music and laughter 
coming from not many rooms off, 
and propose to join the merry party 





speedily. But these Christmas 
evenings are long enough for fun 
and for contemplation as well, I 
don’t think I could laugh heartily 
in company if I did not, in pn- 
vate, give proper regard to my own 
thoughts. It is not everybody that 
ean think originally or profoundly 
—all the better for those who can 
—hbut everybody can, at. least, take 
account of what may be in his own 
mind, and turn it over and try 
-what it is good for. If he has only 
perceived the perplexities that beset 
us purblind mortals, there is some 
pleasure, and eke some profit, in only 
recognising and putting into shape 
one’s doubts and enigmas. We may 
rest pretty sure that all that has exer- 
cised our minds has. exercised other 
minds somewhere; and if we can 
contribute but little to the solu- 
tion of obscure or difficult ques- 
tions, we can give to the stronger 
and more penetrating minds the 
encouragement of knowing that they 
are not alone in their labyrinths; 
and so they may think it worth 
their while to address themselves to 
the discovery of solutions for which 
many are waiting. There is a great 
pleasure in reviewing old thoughts, 
old opinions, and ascertaining how 
they have stood the test of the time 
that has rolled away since last the 
long evenings and the lounging- 
chair by the fireside tempted you 
to survey them. And surely every 
man has got, stored away in some 
recess or other, memories of old 
adventures, old jests, or haply some 
softer memories, which it is a joy to 
call up in solitude and in the quiet 
fire-light. Before a man has seen 
very many Christmases, he will per- 
ceive that the actors in some of his 
little-remembered dramas have be- 
gun to leave the stage, and a regret- 
ful note or two will begin to mix 
themselves with the refrain. Thus 
the incidents become consecrated to 
the memory of the departed. It is 
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some measure, too, of the manner 
and degree in which the saltness of 
time does its seasoning—that fresh- 
ening or fading of feeling with 
which we recur to lively scenes 
acted long I, being on the 
shady side of life, own, this year or 
two, to a deadening of some of the 
delights of rumination. I have 
witnessed some half-dozen incidents 
at different periods of my first youth 
which were so diverting that I could 
never remember them but with the 
highest glee. It used often to be an 
uncomfortable thought to me that 
if one of these recollections should 
unhappily rise up during sermon or 
at a funeral, I could not choose but 
langh out, so powerfully did they 
affect me. But I have had these 
phantasms with me lately, and their 
power is gone; I still know that 
they are funny, but I can dissect 
them now, and examine what the 
points were that used to tickle so. 
There is no more of that ecstasy 
of amusement that used to throw 
me into a convulsion before I had 
time to reflect—no more bursting 
out with a shriek in season or out 
of season—no more protests that 
I could not contain myself if that 
thing came across me and I were go- 


ing to be hanged. . Well, thank God, 


I don’t find my senses much dulled 
as yet; and doubtless these little 
hints that lead one gently towards 
the “last scene of all, that ends this 
strange, eventful history,” are salu- 
tary, and ought not to be depressing. 
I have gained something as well as 
lost since the days of “laughter 
holding both his sides ;” and, so far, 
I can bear to look at the account 
and strike a balance. 

A truce to meditation and soli- 
tude. Society, I am happy to 
think, has not yet lost its charm for 
me. ‘Clearly, it is not going to be 
very serious society to- night, ‘and my 
playtime is about -to begin. Con- 
spicuous among the faults of this 
our land are her long winters; but 
it is her great merit that she knows 
better than any how a winter even- 
ing should be passed. For the half- 
hour’s attention which you have 
bestowed on my musings, I thank 
you, courteous reader; and I trust 
that you also, ere the midnight 
chimes, will have joined in some 
lively pleasure, and have thought 
with me, that even when darkness 
covers the land for sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, our lives 
need not be dreary, and we may be 
numbered among the fortunate band 
with whom Time gallops withal. 
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THE CONFERENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ar last the intelligence has ar- 
rived that Turkey unconditionally 
accepts the English proposal for a 
conference, and that Midhat Pasha 
and Safult Pasha, two of the most 
distinguished names in recent Turk- 
ish history, have been appointed 
Plenipotentiaries Extraordinary on 
behalf of the Ottoman Government. 
All the Powers therefore enter the 
Conference, three of these with spe- 
cial delegates of the highest rank, 
armed with full authority. It is 
the final effort to maintain the peace 
of two continents, to avert a war 
which strikes every friend of. hu- 
manity with dismay, but which re- 
cent events have done much to in- 
vite and encourage. The whole 
civilised world will concentrate its 
attention on the proceedings at Con- 
stantinople during the month of 
December, in the earnest hope that 
this supreme effort will succeed. 
The triumph of the Turkish arms— 
the utter collapse of Servian insur- 
rection—the necessity cast upon 
Russia of either accepting ‘a final 
pacification, or herself openly stand- 
ing forward as an aggressive belli- 
gerent, bound to define her aims and 
policy, and justify them in the eyes 
of Europe—has rendered it necessary 
for Great Britain to take the matter 
into her own hands, and either ac- 
cept the alternative of a more ex- 
tended strife, or summon Europe 
into council to adjust a durable 
pacification. oe insurrec- 
tion, and ostensibly civil war, have 
done their best or worst; and the 
Powers at length agree to sit at the 
council board at the most critical 
moment of a turbulent and anxious 
year, to confer upon the Eastern 


- Question, and give a final shape 


either to terms of compromise or 
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to the issues which will be finally 
committed to the arbitrament of the 
sword, 

The English people have, as far 
as we can judge, unanimously re- 
cognised this Conference as a wise, 
ithey hay and opportune expedient. 

hey have observed with universal 
satisfaction that the task of watch- 
ing and upholding the interests of 
England has been confided to Lord 
Salisbury, one of the most powerful 
Ministers of the day, known to be 
resolute and independent in his 
character and judgment, intimately 
acquainted with the policy of the 
Cabinet, and, as the ruler of India, 
long accustomed to regard this 
subject from the point of view 
of England’s most vital iterests 
No better selection could possibly 
have been made. It is a pledge to 
Europe that the British representa- 
tive will be or has been vested with 
the widest discretion that can pos- 
sibly be trusted even to a special 
delegate. From the Cabinet down- 
wards, men have “ confidence in his 
abilities, in his grasp. of the subject, 
and in the tact and firmness of his 
character.” At Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, he will ascertain the views 
of the three leading Governments in 
Europe; at Constantinople he will 
confront: the representatives of the 
two principals in the impending 
struggle. It is impossible to doubt 
but That through ie means the Eu- 
ropean public will at length arrive 
at a clear perception of the real 
merits of this controversy ; and that 
each Power in its turn must define 
more clearly than hitherto the posi- 
tion which it means to assume. A 
clearing away of diplomatic vague- 
ness and uncertainty may at least be 
looked for; terms of peace, or issues 
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of strife, must now be plainly stated. 
What attempt have the principal 
parties to this Conference made at 
present to define the views with 
which they enter it? So far as we 
are concerned, Lord Derby’s de- 
spatch of October 30, addressed to 
Lord Augustus Loftus, is the most 
important document recently pub- 
lished. The publication of docu- 
ments of this character, when the 
public mind is in a state of ten- 
sion, as has been authoritatively 
remarked, always of the utmost 
significance. It indicates the ap- 
— of decisive resolves. Europe 

as, no doubt, studied this -par- 
ticular despatch with the closest 
attention; but only the professed 
partisans of opposition will subject 
it to such mean and paltry criticism 
as that which was indulged in by 
the Duke of Argyll. A column of 
observations found its way into the 
* Daily News,’ designed to show that 
there were some inconsistencies in 
point of date between the despatch 
and some speeches of Lord Beacons- 
field! Patriotism must be in a most 
unhealthy subjection to party spirit 
before minute details of that kind, 
supposed to be injurious to a rival, 
eclipse in their iuterest all the grave 
and momentous considerations which 
that despatch involved. Looking 
upon it simply in the interests of 
humanity and the light which it 
throws upon the attitude of Eng- 
land in the coming Conference, our 
observations will have reference 
simply to those portions of it which 
are of broad and prominent import- 
ance, It is a summing up, as it 
were, of a litigant’s case, with a 
view to a clear and accurate: defini- 
tion of it, in a way which others 
may readily grasp. It describes 
the modé in which our good offices 
were placed at the disposal of Ser- 
via, when six weeks’ experience of 
warfare had reduced that rash and 
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unfortunate i yg 4 to despair. 
Early in September, England ten- 
dered and urged upon Turkey an 
armistice of not less than a month. 
Turkey practically complied with 
this demand. It submitted the terms 
of peace “entirely to the judgment 
and equitable consideration of the 
mediating Powers.” England was 
satisfied with this; so was Russia; 
so, even, the Principalities. Lord 
Derby drew up the terms of pacifi- 
cation, which, after some discussion, 
especially with Austria, were unani- 
mously adopted by all the Powers, 
Russia included. On the 25th 
September, Sir Henry Eliiot com- 
municated them to the Porte, which 
was willing further to susvend hos- 
tilities, in order to a_ settlement. 
The mouth of September, therefore, 
and the efforts of Lord Derby in 
the first three weeks of that month, 
were on the point of bearing fruit, 
in a satisfactory understanding be- 
ing arrived at, But at this critical 
point Servia refused a further sus- 
pension of hostilities, upon grounds 
which threw away all pretence 
of honourable and straightforward 
dealing. Servia had changed her 
mind; in all probability Russia had 
changed hers also. They no longer 
wished for peace, for something had 
occurred in the interval inordinately 
to raise their hopes, notwithstand- 
ing that the terms already under 
consideration were far in excess of 
anything which the fortunes of war 
entitled Servia to expect. We need 
not dwell upon what that some- 
thing was which thus obliterated 
the work of pacification. The agita- 
tion set on foot last September is a 
subject of which all its chief pro- 
moters are now heartily ashamed; 
and, in common generosity, it may 
now be dropped—at least until the 
meeting of Parliament, when, un- 
fortunately, the Opposition will be 
quite as much on its trial as the 
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Ministry,—a result which, weaken- 
ing as it does the critical power of 
the House of Commons, appears to 
us to be one which party leaders 
should scrupulously avoid, Assum- 
ing that the conduct of an adminis- 
tration deserves repudiation and cen- 
sure, it is little short of a national 
calamity that their opponents should 
have so acted that they are them- 
selves the objects of a serious in- 
dictment, disqualified for the task 
of calling Ministers to account by 
the rash and ill-judged manner in 
which they took apon themselves 
a responsibility which they had no 
official knowledge or position in any 
way to justify or to render ordina- 
rily prudent. Peace was not con- 
cluded. Prince Milan thought the 
suspension of hostilities ill-defined, 
and the conclusion of a regular 
armistice was the sine gud non of 
his condescending further to nego- 
tiate. He had risen from his knees, 
and, in presence of united Europe, 
assumed to be master of the situa- 
tion. England was disgusted. Rus- 
sia advised, but did not press him 
not to renew hostilities; iu other 
words, urged him on. Turkey, in 
the meantime finding its offer to 
prolong the suspension of hostilities 
was in course of contumelious rejec- 
tion, discovered that it had strong 
objections to the terms of peace. 
It objected to sign a protocol pro- 
mising reform in the insurgent 
provinces, by which, in the view of 
the Turkish Ministers, “ the prestige 
and authority of the Porte in all 
parts of the empire would be im- 
paired.” It also objected to the 
expression, “local autonomy,” as 
applied to these reforms. In all 
probability this does not express 
the final resolve of the Turkish 
Government. Forewarned of the 
attitude of Servia, it saved its pete 
in ‘the presence of its rebellious 
vassal, and avoided the display of 
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too great eagerness for a pacification 
which was not to be avoided. Com- 
pare the character of the objections 
with the character of the original 
terms proposed by the Turkish 
Ministers, and one sees at once the 
difference between what they con- 
sider to be strictly due, and what 
they are prepared to concede to the 
wishes of united Europe. Contrast 
this with the conduct of Russia, 
who at the last moment would not 
ae the Servians to desist from 

ostilities. The Russian Govern- 
ment was eager to carry out Mr. 
Gladstone’s programme, and occupy 
Bulgaria with a military force in 
the name of humanity, and, we pre- 
sume, of some English Liberals, 
Ideas had grown since the begin- 
ning of the month, when England 
was appealed to for her good offices, 
Bosnia occupied by Austrians, Bul- 
garia by Russians, the united fleets 
entering the Bosphorus, sound like 
the beginning of the end,—the com- 
mencement of that scramble, with 
its illimitable dangers and momen- 
tous consequences, which Europe and 
Asia alike regard with terror and 
dismay. The formal proposal, how- 
ever, which was finally made by 
Russia, was, that the guaranteeing 
Powers should impose an armistice 
of six weeks on the contending 
parties, with a view to settle terms 
of peace. The English Government, 
however, adhered to its original pro- 
posal of an armistice of not ya 
than a month—rejected the Russian 
proposals with reference alike to 
armies, fleets, and forcibly imposing 
asix weeks’ truce. We insisted upon 
our own proposal being accepted by 
the Porte, threatening to break off 
diplomatic relations and withdraw 
the embassy if it refused. We fail to 
see any undue opposition to Russia 
in all this; certainly there is no 
undue encouragement of Turkey. 
On the 5th October, the proposal, or 
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demand, was made; on the 12th 
the Porte intimated its readiness 
to grant a regular armistice for six 
months. From that time Lord 
Derby had in his hands three ques- 
tions of surpassing magnitude: the 
conclusion of an armistice, an agree- 
ment to confer, and the basis of 
pacification. These were no light 
matters to carry through; but he 
succeeded in all. And it is nota 
very rash conclusion that, next to 
his own unwearying industry, tact, 
and temper, he owes much of his 
success to the returning good sense 
of his countrymen, who, awakening 
to the hollowness and mischief of an 
inopportune party agitation, rallied 
round the Minister, and gave him a 
steady and appreciative support. 
Even the armistice was no slight 
matter to arrange. It had already 
broken down once, and this was a 
fresh attempt. The difficulty, how- 
ever, did not come from Turkey, 
which plainly showed by its pro- 
posals that it was chiefly solicitous 
for the scrupulous observance of 
that armistice, and to prevent its 
evasion. Lord Derby, therefore, 
pressed its acceptance upon Servia, 
through the Russian and Austrian 
Governments. The quarter from 
whence difficulty and discourage- 
ment might be expected was at 
once apparent. “The Russian 
Ambassador expressed his doubts 
whether the armistice would be 
accepted at Livadia.” With the 
knowledge that Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech and pamphlet were still cir- 
culating in Russia, and that the 
grossest misconceptions had arisen 
with regard to British policy and 
feeling, Lord Derby solemnly 
warned Count Schouvaloff—and ap- 
parently the warniog did not arrive 
a moment too soon—that “ however 
strong might be the feeling of na- 
fional indignation against Turkish 
eruelties, it would be superseded 
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by a very different sentiment if it 
were once believed by the English 
nation that Constantinople was 
threatened.” The rejection by 
Russia of the Turkish proposal 
would be regarded as indicating a 
fixed purpose of going to war; and 
“T entreated him to omit no effort 
to make his government under- 
stand the light in which this reso- 
lution would be viewed by the Eng- 
lish people.” It is impossible to 
reconcile this attitude with the 
policy enforced at public meetings 
last September, and still apparently 
encouraged by Mr. Lowe. One or 
other stands condemned; but, in 
our judgment, a vast majority of 
Englishmen applaud the policy of 
Lord Derby, and will support him 
resolutely and manfully. France and 
Austria urged on the acceptance 
of the six months’ armistice; but 
Russia, although she had herself 
originally proposed one for three 
months, now objected to the pro- 
posal as inconvenient, from the 
length of time which it involved, 
Prince Gortschakoff would accept 
one only for a month or six weeks ; 
and Italy also demurred to a long 
armistice. At this juncture Lord 
Derby appealed to Prince Bismarck 
as to whether he could exercise any 
influence over the settlement of 
this question of time. THe did not 
see his way to do so; and her 
Majesty’s Government feeling it 
hopeless to secure the acceptance of 
the Porte’s proposal by Servia and 
Montenegro under the existing cir- 
cumstances, temporarily withdrew 
from the case. Eventually, Prince 
Bismarck’s suggestion of six weeks 
was adopted, with an option of re- 
newal, No doubt, the question 
of time was all important from 
a military and strategic point of 
view; otherwise the spirit displayed 
would bode ill for the prospects of 
peace. 
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That difficulty settled, there arose 
the question of the Conference. The 
proposal again came from England, 
in lieu of a commission which had 
been previously suggested. This 
proposal, it was considered, from 
what had previously passed, would 
be acceptable to Russia; and all the 
Powers have finally adopted it, both 
Austria and France objecting to 
the exclusion of Turkey. It is to 
be hoped that this Conference, when 
at length it meets, will bring to its 
labours something of that freshness 
and largeness of view to which 
Lord Beaconsfield referred, in lieu 
of that local and limited view of 
matters which professional diplo- 
matists, habitually distrustful of 
one another, are so aptto take. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that Russia 
cannot be induced to appoint a 
plenipotentiary; but, at all events, 
the presence of Lord Salisbury and 
Midhat Pasha must convince every 
one that England and Turkey will 
goto the full length of concession 
and reform which prudence and 
safety will permit. 

The one subject which fills the 
minds of men at the present moment, 
and will engage their anxious at- 
tention for the next few weeks or 
even a longer period, is the chance 
of a peaceful issue to the wrangles 
of the last fifteen months which is 
offered by the Conference. The 
interminable and tedious literature 
of the Eastern Question which 
weekly and daily issues from the 
press is frequently engaged upon a 
purely party discussion, Specula- 
tions as to whether and when Min- 
isters have changed their policy ; 
whether their speeches have proved 
injudicious, their influence disas- 
trous, their agents careless and mis- 
informed; or whether, on the other 
hand, some leaders of Opposition 
have recklessly obstructed the best 
efforts of the Administration to se- 


cure the peace of Europe,—may now 
be laid aside or postponed till the 
result is known. The contests of 
party can be fought out when Parli- 
ment meets; and subject to the full 
reservation of unfettered criticism 
of the past and present policy of the 
Government, we maintain that the 
English public, of whatever shade 
of party, should ‘give a unanimous 
and hearty support to Lord Salis- 
bury’s efforts at Constantinople, 

To estimate the chances of suc- 
cess of a peaceful issue to their 
negotiations is a difficult task; but 
so far as it is known at present, we 
are inclined to a favourable view. 
The chief element in that considera- 
tion is, of course, the attitude and 
designs of Russia; second to that, 
and second only in a small degree, 
is the degree of conciliation and 
concession which Midhat Pasha 
will be allowed to exhibit. The 
Powers may unanimously accept the 
principles of the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
but it still remains for Turkey to 
join in putting upon that elastic 
phrase the only interpretation which 
will ultimately save the Porte from 
ruin, The conditions under which 
that empire may still continue to 
exist have to be discovered and 
agreed upon in the face of one 
Power desirous that they should 
ultimately lead to its downfall, and 
another equally and blindly eager to 
resist those which, by securing its 
good government, would strengthen 
its vitality. The only course which 
England and her. plenipotentiary 
can pursue was well expressed b 
Lord Beaconsfield at the Mansion 
House. As regards one set of in- 
fluences and designs, we must adhere 
to the treaties which exist, and 
firmly oppose any attempt to violate 
the territorial integrity of Turkey, 
whether by military occupation or 
invasion. As regards the other set 
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of influences we must bear in mind 
as a cardinal point of high policy 
that “unless the great body of the 
people find that they are under a 
Government which studies their wel- 
fare and is proud of their prosperity 
even the independence and integ- 
rity of a country must themselves 
vanish.” If the Conference shall 
come to a general understanding 
that the soil of Turkey shall be 
respected, and no sinister designs 
of political ambition shall be prose- 
cuted, Great Britain would glad! 

exercise all its great influence with 
the Ottoman Government to secure 
such constitutional changes as may 
conduce to good government; and 
the name of Midhat Pasha is as 
strong an assyrance as Turkey can 
give that concession will not be ob- 
stinately withheld. 

The chief difficulty lies in regard 
to the designs of Russia; and these 
are by no means clear. That they 
are aggressive is perfectly obvious; 
the degree to which they shall be 
hareg is another matter. How far 

ussia was responsible for the ori- 


ginal disturbances in the autumn of 
1875 has never been cleared up; 
how far at the present moment 
there is a tacit understanding, or 
even a definite agreement, between 
her and Germany, is equally mys- 


terious. We know, at least, that 
the Triple Alliance of the Imperial 
Powers originally and _ ostensibly 
sought to take the conduct, or at 
least the initiative, of this business 
into their own exclusive hands; we 
know that the Berlin Memorandum 
meant military occupation ; we know 
that Servia declared and continued 
war, and at a critical moment re- 
fused peace, in reliance upon Rus- 
sian support, The influx of Rus- 
sian volunteers into Servia, the 
contemptuous disregard of Rouma- 
‘nian neutrality, the impediments 
persistently thrown in the way of 


acificaticn, are matters for which 
it would be mere affectation not to 
hold the Russian Government re- 
sponsible. We have witnessed their 
general, Tchernayeff, at one time a 
general of a combined Servian and 
Russian force, temporarily obliter- 
ate the existence of Servia, and con- 
stitute himself an independent poten- 
tate, forcing kingly dignity on Prince 
Milan as a mere nominee and puppet 
of his own. All this was within 
the limits of an empire whose terri- 
torial integrity Europe is bound to 
preserve. For a time the govern- 
ment of Servia was destroyed, and 
the dangers of that autonomy in 
which many wise and prudent men 
have scen a solution of Eastern 
troubles have been fully exposed. 
And besides this, and besides the 
evident opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government, whose only interest 
and object has been to obtain a 
speedy and durable pacification, that 
their efforts in that direction have 
been unnecessarily, and it would 
seem designedly, frustrated by Rus- 
sia, the Emperor Alexander was 
the first to pronounce the ugly word 
ultimatum, in a wholly unnecessary 
and superfluous manner, emphas- 
ising the menace by his speech at 
Moscow, and in that speech he 
identified the cause of Russia with 
that of Servia and Montenegro; 
declared that his wish for peace 
arose simply from the desire to pre- 
vent the effusion of Russian blood, 
thereby indirectly adopting as_ his 
own the irregular warfare which 
was caused; and asserted his rights 
and demands against the Porte, 
for which he was determined to 
have guarantees. It was distinctly 
a warlike manifesto—a proclamation 
of an aggressive poiicy. The whole 
course of these proceedings, the 
testimony of travellers and corre- 
spondents, and the knowledge of 
Russian policy in the past, must 
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convince every one that, whatever 
may be tlie case with the Russian 
people, the Russian Government have 
very little sympathy with Slavonic 
sufferers, and are now, as_hereto- 
fore, bent upon making the misrule 
of Turkey their own political op- 
portunity, secretly opposed to any 
plans which might deprive them of 
all pretext for intervention. In 
seizing upon their opportunity, if 


they should finally decide that it 


has arrived, they would, no doubt, 
have the enthusiastic support of 
their subjects, whose race and re- 
ligious sympathies are so largely 
enlisted. 

On the other hand, it may well 
be that Russian statesmen conclude 
that that opportunity has still to 
come. For the present, the Turk 
is triumphant; he holds a strong 
position, and his armies are flushed 
with success and hardened to war. 
Russia, moreover, has not improved 
her moral position within the con- 
fines of the Ottoman empire, and 
amongst its subject races. How- 
ever little the southern Slavs may, 
from the experience of. the last 
twenty years, * inclined of them- 
selves to look to England for pro- 
tection, it is undeniable that their 
recent, experience of the Russians 
has placed them in anything but a 
welcome light. It is not all coward- 
ice which prevented the Servians 
from fighting. They found the 
harsh, tyrannical, and intolerant 
Cossack quite as unbearable as the 
cruel and relentless Massulman, 
The Servian Government were set 
at nought and derided; and on the 
other hand, Servian bullets were 
extracted from their Russian auxil- 
iaries—Servian bayonets were deli- 
berately pointed at Russian breasts 
—and the whole relations between 
the two races were those of dis- 
trustful and embittered jealousies 
and hatred. This jealousy and 


hatred does not appear to be con- 
fined to the Servians—it has spread 
rapidly amongst the southern Slavs ; 
and it is shared not merely by 
the common people, but by the 
educated classes, who see in the dull 
despotism of Russia a worse alter- 
native, a stronger barrier against an 
effectual improvement of their lot, 
than is to be found in Turkish rule, 
tempered as it may not improbably 
be by the wise decrees of the ap- 
proaching Conference. It is clear, 
from the accounts which reach us, 
that however much during the 
apathy of the Western nations the 
Slavs may turn to Russia for pro- 
tection, the Russian in their midst 
is an odious and hateful personage, 
brutal and overbearing. Let this 
feeling grow, and a Panslavic em- 
pire carved out of northern Turkey 
would be as hateful to the Slavs 
themselves as it would be to Austria ; 
and even the formation of tributary 
States, opening, as experience has 
shown, the door to Russia, will lose 
in favour as their consequences un- 
fold themselves, The Servians, and 
not merely the Servians, are sick 
of this war. The Roumanians, by 
their persistent endeavours to main- 
tain neutrality, their obvious dis- 
trust of Russia, their obvious desire 
to maintain their independence of 
the Czar, are an example of what 
would happen if security against 
Turkish oppression were insured. 
The one vbject would be to main~ 
tain independence of Russia; their 
whole energies would be directed to, 
prevent the irruption of the Cossack 
south of the Danube. It is said 
that so far from the Russians being 
reckoned as a protection, even Bul- 
garian refugees fled in terror from 
Russians when it appeared that a 
Russian occupation was imminent. 
If, as Lord Beaconsfield observed, 
the fatal fault of the Andrassy 
Note was that it was inopportune 
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it may nevertheless prove to be the 
basis of a final settlement, welcome 
to southern Slavs, not more for 
the prospect of better government 
which it offers, than for the check 
which their contentment and pros- 
perity would offer to the aggressions 
of their barbarous and uncivilised 
invaders. 

Another reason for thinking that 
the times are not ripe for imme- 
diate Muscovite aggression, 1s the 
circumstance that although occupa- 
tion was strongly hinted at in the 
Berlin Memorandum, and at a later 
date formally proposed by Count 
Schouvaloff to Lord Derby and to 
Austria, yet in the demands recently 
made by General Ignatieff for the 
Conference to discuss the project 
of military occupation, it is prac- 
tically withdrawn, and the pur- 
posed interference of the Powers is 
minimised as much as_ possible. 
However exaggerated the demands 
may be, there are none of them of 
such a character that to discuss 
them would be inadmissible. The 
question is mainly as to the guar- 
untees—that is, as to the words in 
which it shall be provided that 
the reforms instituted shall not be, 
to use Lord Beaconsfield’s expres- 
sion, secured by mere pen-and-ink 
words, but shall be effectively car- 
ried out. If the discussion is lim- 
ited to that, and the Powers are 
convinced that aggression is laid 
aside, the work of ameliorating the 
condition of the empire will prob- 
ably advance far more satisfactorily 
under the guidance of England than 
of Russia, both as far as influence 
with the Ottoman Government is 
concerned, and also, as now appears, 
the sympathies and goodwill of the 
subject peoples. ’ 

he demands which Russia has 
made in lieu of occupation are 
mostly borrowed from the Memor- 
andum of the insurgents of Herze- 
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govina last spring, from the An- 
drassy Note, and from Lord Derby’s 
despatch relating to the Bulgarian 
atrocities. There are eleven poinis 
in all, of varying importance. Those 
which reiterate the demands of the 
Herzegovivian insurgents relate to 
the general disarmainent of both 
Christians and Mussulmans in Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, 
which it is said must be strictly 
carried through ; to the withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops to certain 
prescribed places, so as to prevent 
all collision between the troops and 
the population ; to the introduction 
of a direct control by a consular 
commission. No doubt these pro- 
posals pave the way for military 
occupation, and indeed can scarcely 
be carried into effect to their full 
extent without it. But, neverthe- 
less, the inadmissible project is not 
brought forward; and so long as 
that alternative is avoided, there is 
still a fair chance of peace, a reason- 
able ground for hoping that the 
object in not proposing it is a 
pacific one. It is true that the 
Russian newspapers point in the 
direction of war; that six corps 
d’armée have been ordered to be 
mobilised ; that Kissenoff and Odessa 
are the centres of military prepara- 
tion; and that the military enthusi- 
asm is being aroused. While, how- 
ever, the proposals are such as 
a Conference can discuss, there is 
still hope that these terrible appeals 
to war may be avoided. The de- 
mands taken’ from the Andrassy 
Note include the abolition of tax- 
farming and the reform of the assess- 
ment; the institution of a militia 
and local police, composed of Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans, in the pro- 
portion of the respective popula- 
tions; the employment of natives, 
and the election of various function- 
aries. The Syrian predecent of - 
the Porte nominating Christian gov- 
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ernors with the approval of the 
Powers is relied upon; and there 
are various smaller measures. The 
disbandment of the Circassians and 
the punishment of the authors of 
the Balgarian massacres complete 
the programme. 

Of all these, the most important 
are those which are taken from the 
demands of the Herzegovinian in- 
surgents; and it is by them and 
their fate that the result of the 
Conference will be shown. If Russia 
determines for war, it will be easy to 
expand these proposals till a pacific 
solution isimpossible, On the other 
hand, if Russia determines for peace, 
means will be found of squaring 
those demands with the proposal for 
instituting a local police and militia, 
in which Christian and Maussul- 
man can.be enrolled. To what ex- 
tent the Porte can be brought to 
agree to this, and to the establish- 
ment of a consular commission, still 
remains to be seen, It seems to 
be generally understood that tbe 
Turks will fight ta the last against 
the establishment of a foreign force 
in the heart of their dominions; 
even if the French were willing to 
undertake it at the invitation of 
Europe, they would encounter a 
resistance only less virulent than 
the Russians. It seems to be gen- 
erally conceded that such an occu- 
pation would be a violation of the 
independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire within the mean- 
ing of the treaty of Paris. But so 
long as the territory is preserved 
inviolate, there are plenty of pre- 
cedents for putting a most liberal 
clastic interpretation upon the word 
independence as applied to the 
Ottoman Government. All the 
Powers are agreed that there shall 
be reforms and that there shall be 
guarantees, England’s duty at this 
Conference will be first to see that 
neither the one nor the other shall 


be perverted to the furtherance of 
sinister designs, next to press upon 
the Ottoman Government not to 
render useless the efforts of their 
powerful friend to save them from 
destruction. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that, if the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire: 
is to be maintained—and unless it 
is maintained, there will undoubt- 
edly be war—the relations of the 
Porte to its subjects will not un- 
dergo a thorowgh revision at the 
hands of this Conference. It must 
first be settled that there shall be no 
aggression, no invasion, and no oc- 
cupation ; and when that point is 
once clearly settled, Turkey will 
stand face to face with united Eu- 
rope, with Great Britain at its head. 
In such a position her wisest course 
will be to trust herself and her for- 
tunes in the hands of that Power 
which, in respect of its Indian em- 
pire, bas its vital and permanent 
interests involved with her con- 
tinued existence—her virtual inde- 
pendence of foreign States. At the 
crisis of destiny it is the statesman 
who rules India, and is chiefly bound 
to watch the security of our com- 
munications with the East, who is 
specially sent to watch our English 
interests at Constantinople. So far 
as they are identical with those of 
the Ottoman Government, the latter 
has a powerful protector; so far as 
Ottoman statesmen think that either 
their dignity or their interests re- 
quire that the terrible misrule at 
which all Europe stands against 
should be perpetuated, they will 
dissociate their interests from ours ; 
for even in the very lowest estimate 
of this question, it is for the interest 
of England, and, as Lord Beacons- 
field pointed out, for the security of 
Turkey herself, that this misrule 
should finely ease. The Ottoman 
Government, if it is to continue its 
existence, must learn to study the 
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- welfare of its people, and be proud 

of their prosperity. If this Confer- 
ence should result in laying the 
foundation of improved administra- 
tion, social order, and greater se- 
curity for life and property with- 
in Ottoman territory, it will have 
averted ruin from these who, for 
generations, have done their best to 
deserve it. 

The whole question appears to be 
reduced to one of detail respecting 
the nature and efficacy of the pro- 
posed guarantees, Considering all 
that has passed, that both Sultan 
and subjects have tried the fortunes 
of war, and learnt by experience how 
little influence the fortunes of a 
localised strife have to alter their 
relative . positions, how utterly use- 
less has been the bloodshed and 
misery already occasioned, how dis- 
proportioned are the risk and effort 
to any probable gain by Russia from 
a general war, one cannot accept 
the idea of this Conference proving 
useless forthe purposes of pacification. 
There may have been threats by the 
Czar, and wilitary preparations in 
the vicinity of the disturbed dis- 
tricts ; but on the other hand, Russia 
has accepted, as bases of deliberation, 
not merely the principle of the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman empire, which even 
English newspapers of a particular 
character deride as impossible, but 
also puts her hand to a declaration 
that she dves not intend to seek for 
any territorial advantages, any ex- 
elusive influence, or any concession 
with regard to the commerce of her 
subjects which those of every other 
nation may not equally obtain. She 
also accepts as terms which may 
form the basis of negotiation, the 
very stipulations which Servia prac- 
tically rejected at the close of Sep- 
tember, when she thought that Eng- 
land had finally abandoned her tra- 
ditional policy. The sovereignty of 
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the Porte will be respected, at least 
to the extent that the proposed re- 
forms will be granted by the Sultan 
to the three provinces. Their gen- 
eral character seems to be agreed 
upon—nainely, that they are to con- 
sist of local institutions, under which 
the exercise of a certain extent of 
self-government will be guaranteed 
to the population. It has been con- 
ceded, in deference to Austria, that 
no autonomous tributary State, like 
Servia or Roumania, is to be carved 
out of northern Turkey. As far as 
Servia and Montenegro are concerned, 
that experiment has not answered ; 
it apparently has not pacified the 
populations, and it certainly has not 
secured the peace of Europe. The 
question, therefore, is by general 
consent reduced to one of effectively 
guaranteeing to the provinces the 
exercise of self-government under 
the central administration of the 
Porte. Turkey confers upon this 
question, pledged, as we under- 
stand, to submit it entirely to the 
judgment and equitable considera- 
tion of the mediating Powers. He 
cannot be allowed to retreat from 
that position; and so long as Russia 
shows any disposition towards an 
equitable consideration, within the 
meaning of the very terms under 
which she enters the Conference, 
there ought not to be any insupera- 
ble impediment in the way of peace. 
Under these circumstances, Eng- 
lishmen, of whatever party, will ex- 
pect that the influence of their 
country will be thrown into the 
scale in favour of the extremest 
concessions which Turkey can be 
brought to adopt. The present is 
undoubtedly a favourable moment 
for adopting them; and if efficacious 
guarantees are a possibility, it is for 
the permanent interest of Europe 
and of England that they should 
provided, The Conference will be 
altogether mismanaged and useless 
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if it does not throw 1 ge a the 
question as to who is the enemy 
to the reformed administration of 
the provinces. Between impracti- 
cable views as to the sacredness of 
Ottoman sovereignty and its im- 
munity from direct limitation on 
the one hand, and Russian views 
of military occupation on the other, 
there is a wide field for contend- 
ing negotiators to traverse before 
they discover ground which all may 
agree to occupy. But at any rate it 
ought to be clearly ascertained in 
which direction each Government 
is designedly travelling. Up to the 
present time there are at least 
many reasons for concluding’ that 
Russia has not been bond side seek- 
ing a pacific solution of these diffi- 
culties. The Porte may have seemed 
impracticable; but its general dis- 
position to yield to the will of 
Europe, and particularly of Great 
Britain, has been clearly marked ; 
while its recalcitrant movements 


have generally been explicable by 
reference to the foregone determina- 
tion of its opponents to reject pro- 
posed arrangements, and the natural 
desire of a sovereign to avoid un- 


necessary humiliation in dealing 
with refractory subjects, encouraged 
and supported by foreign aid. At 
the last moment, however, after 
Lord Salisbury has started, there 
comes a despatch from Prince Gort- 
schakoff, and another from Lord A. 
Loftus, which, if the representa- 
tions made therein may be literally 
construed, would seem to assure the 
conclusion of peace. At all events 
it is a satisfactory sign, not merely 
that the Emperor Alexander, whose 
past history and pacific disposition 
deserve well of this country, is will- 
ing to make such assurances, but 
that he is anxious to publish them 
to the world. We shall see to 
what extent they may be relied 
upon when the Conference begins 
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its work. As a leading member 
of the Ottoman Cabinet is Said to 
have phrased it, Turkey will give 
guarantees for the execution of 
these reforms; do not place us in 
a position of requiring guarantees 
in our turn against those who will 
watch over and supervise that exe- 
cution. Prince Gortschakoff says 
that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
can be satisfied no longer with 
promises; nor, we may add, can 
the English people. The waste- 
paper currency of reform promises 
will no longer be tolerated ; but the 
question of providing guarantees 
will throw light upon -the sincerity 
of Russia’s demand upon the con- 
cert of the six Powers for a pacific 
solution, Let Russia show clearly 
when she gets into Conference that 
these guarantees are not to be made 
the pretext for encroachment, and 
Europe will gladly accept the Czar’s 
assurances to Lord A. Loftus that 
he desires no conquest and aims at 
no aggrandisement. Until then. it 
must be remembered that the im- 
perial protestations as to the illu- 
sions and phantoms concerning 
Peter the Great’s will and Cathe- 
rine’s aims, the misfortune to Russia 
of acquiring Constantinople, the in- 
veterate suspicion of Russian policy, 
and the continual fear of Russian 
aggression and conquest, were com- 
bined with a very decided hint that 
necessity might oblige him to 
occupy Bulgaria. Lord Derby 
received with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the Emperor’s assurance that he 
desired co-operation with England, 
and had no views on Constantinople, 
or of conquest. But while acced- 
ing to the imperial desire that such 
assurances should be made public, 
he added with a touch of appropri- 
ate sarcasm, “I thought its publi- 
cation might be opportune, since 
the last few days had brought us the 
intelligence of the mobilisation of a 
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considerable Russian force, and of 
the emission of the new Russian 
loan for 100 million of roubles.” 
Under these circumstances, the 
duties of Lord Salisbury at the ap- 
proaching Conference weight him 
with the heaviest responsibility, and 
he ought to be supported by the 
people of England. What we all of 
us want is either the establishment of 
a durable pacification, or the settle- 
ment of a broad and intelligible issue, 
the merits of which all may appre- 
ciate. We hope it will be clearly 
understood who is responsible for 
repressing a peaceful solution, what 
are the grounds on which war is 
appealed to, and the reasons for the 
particular attitude which may be 
assumed by Great Britain. If Tur- 
key puts herself hopelessly in the 
wrong, and refuses adequate con- 
eessions, she must look to herself 
and her own capacity for guarding 
-her empire and her territory. If, 
on the other hand, the treaty of 
Paris is to be set at nought, and a 
war of encroachment is begun, we 
must come to a clear understanding 
with the guaranteeing Powers as 
to the course to be taken. Eng- 
land will not, we are convinced, 
shrink from her treaty obligations 
and her duties as the champion 
of Ottoman independence. But 
at the same time, her interests, 
as Mr. Disraeli observed in 1875, 
are not so direct as those of other 
Powers. They are substantial inter- 
ests which she cannot afford to ne- 
glect. If the issne of the negotia- 
tions at Constantinople is that war 
is the immediate result, it is in vain 
to speculate beforehand as to the 
duties of England, or the line which 
she will be bound to take. That 
depends, in the first place, upon the 
casus belli which is chosen, and the 
attitude of the rest of Europe with 
regard to it. If, unfortunately, that 
scramble for territory begins which 
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all have deprecated, and a regard for 
public law and treaties is openly set 
at nought by Europe, it will be in 
vain to persuade Englishmen that 
Constantinople, the Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, and the means of 
access to the Black Sea, are to be 
allowed to fall beneath the sway of 
a hostile and unprincipled Power. 
It is sometimes argued in Opposi- 
tion newspapers by the political 
successors of the men who risked 
the fortunes of this country befcre 
the walls of Sebastopol, that we 
may abandon Constantinople to its 
fate. The authors of the Crimean 
expedition were mer who believed 
that the English empire was scarce- 
ly safe unless that distant fortress 
was destroyed ; for unless Russian 
encroachment were stayed, the 
Mediterrancan would be converted 
into a Russian lake. Their successors 
now tell us,in their desperate straits 
for a weapon wherewith to assault 
the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, that even Constantinople it- 
self is not worth a blow; and that 
we, who in the interval have aban- 
doned Corfu and other harbours of 
importance, can safely permit the 
capital of the East to pass into the 
hands of an enemy. The fatal re- 
sult, as it appears to us, would be, 
that a commanding position would 
be attained by Russia from which 
she could securely plan, and at her 
own time and option execute, an 
assault upon our Eastern communi- 
cations, whether by the invasion of 
Egypt or a harassing naval warfare 
in- the Mediterranean. We should 
have to secure the defence of Egypt; 
we should have to double the ex- 
penditure on our navy; and even 
then we should have to deal with 
an enemy who would have a secure 
base of operations, and an excellent 
harbour of refuge. It has been the 
unbroken policy of England ever 
since she obtained her Indian em- 
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ire to secure her safety in the east 
of the Mediterranean. The pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares owed 
all its popularity to the fact that 
the whale country, with a true in- 
stinct, regarded it as a resolute as- 
sertion of British interests in that 
quarter of the globe. Mr, Gladstone 
argued that they were valueless, 
and might be divided amongst the 
members of the Cabinet in acknow- 
ledgment of their services in buy- 
ing them. And doubtless there are 
many Liberals who would readily 
contend that Constantinople might 
belong to Russia and Gibraltar be 
ceded to Spain. But before they 
will ever obtain a hearing from the 
vast majority of their countrymen, 
or induce the inaction of their 
country, whilst Constantinople is 
menaced, they must first ask some 
military or naval authority of emi- 
nence to pledge his professional re- 
putation before the world, that in 
his opinion the possession of that 
city by a hostile Power would have 
no strategic importance whatever. 
Until then it is in vain to question 
the settled determination of the 
English people to struggle, with the 
utmost energy of which they are 
capable, in order that a stronghold 
of such enormous importance should 
not pass from the hands of a friend- 


ly and neutral Power, — It is of vital 
importance to us that it should not 
pass into the hands of others, least 
of all into those of Russia. By all 
means let it remain where it is as 
long as possible, and then, if no in- 
ternational occupation be possible, 
Great Britain must hold it totis 
viribus. We at least might be 
trusted to maintain the freedom of 
the Straits, and our only interest is 
to render the Mediterranean seeure. 
It is, however, premature for the pre- 
sent to raise this controversy : if ever 
it becomes a subject of immediate 
ractical interest, the great mass of 
inglishmen will be unanimous upon 
it. Meanwhile, although the over- 
whelming interest which England 
takes in the Eastern Question is 
due to considerations of this kind, 
they are happily too remote to affect 
her impartiality in the discussion 
of the existing differences. It is 
generally recognized by Europe—by 
all, in fact, except a few discon- 
tented Opposition organs—that ber 
Majesty’s Government have no in- 
terest at present in Turkey except 
that peace should be secured; and 
as a chief means to that end, that 
the better government of its subject 
populations should be effectively 
guaranteed, 
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